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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


N THE KIND of world we live in, ethical question 
are at times obscured by the fact that decisions ofter 
arent made by individuals. Large corporations, fo: 

instance, are making decisions that affect the lives c¢ 

people here and abroad. John Lind (p. 9 ) has been work 
ing with other Christians in northern California to raise 
questions about corporate responsibility and to teach peo 
ple how they can begin to affect the policy of corporatt} 
giants. In a related article from a new book on simplicity 

Richard Foster discusses some ways the church can prac@ 

tice corporate simplicity (p.15). 

The most recent phase of George and Meg Patterson’ 
careers includes running a clinic in London that physi 
cally cures drug addiction through electro-stimulatio 
George talks about that treatment and the larger quess 
tions raised about addiction in an interview (p. 3 ). 

We are also running an extra-long Counterpoint with | 
discussion on the biblical attitude toward homosexualitt 
by Rob Johnston (p.17). 

We hope you are enjoying your summer. 


— Sharow 
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George Patterson on 


otographs of George & Meg Patter 
Randy White ie 
George Patterson is spokesperson for Pharmakon Clinics 
irking with his wife Dr. Meg Patterson who pioneered and 
veloped NeuroElectric therapy. Dr. Patterson was finish- 
aspects of their work in London when I interviewed 
-orge Patterson at the Radix office in Berkeley. 
— Sharon Gallagher 
idix: Can you tell me what the drug addiction cure is that 
u use and how it was discovered, what the genesis of the 
ratment was? 
orge Patterson: I had been doing a series of documen- 
ties for British commercial television on guerrilla activities 
yund the borders of China, which included the Tibetans 
inst the Chinese, the Nigers and the Indians, the Shans 

the Burmese government. When we went to investigate 
> Shan situation we were appalled; the Shans fueled their 
7olution by growing and selling opium. That was before 
> area became popularly known as “the Golden Triangle.” 
What specific region are you referring to? 
P.: The Shan state, or the northeast states of Burma. 
out 700 tons of raw opium were being grown there. The 
ium was being collected by a variety of groups: the Shan 


Drug Addiction 
ehabilitation 4 


Addiction is a relationship between 
an individual, a drug, and society 
which is ultimately destructive. 


national army, the Burmese army, leftover remnants of 
Chiang-Kai-shek nationalists, and private bandit groups. 
They were all in the business, but what it meant was that 
suddenly tons of raw opium were being grown and sold for 
money and arms. 

We secretly recorded this activity for a film that became 
well known, The Opium Trail, and we established the term 
“Golden Triangle” to describe the region. That was in ’64 
and °65. While making the film I discovered that the opium 
was worth around three billion U.S. dollars a year in profit. 
This in turn, when marketed in New York, was worth 500 
times that. Ifthe Shan farmer got 30 U-S. dollars for his crop, 
for example, that $30 was worth $50,000 on the streets of 
New York. 

As a political journalist, writer, and broadcaster at that 
time, I was worried because that kind of money was going 
into the corruption of the governments of Southeast Asia. 
Bribes could be paid on a monumental scale in order to tilt 
the political balance. In the late 60s, of course, came the 
increase of interest in the Vietnam war with the explosion of 
the protest movement in Europe and America and its associ- 


You have to break their self- 
centeredness, that image 
which drives them to ex- 
ploit everyone else. 


ation with rock music and the drug culture. That was t{ 
background for my interest in a new cure for drug addiction] 

All this time my wife Meg was in Hong Kong as head 
surgery at a Chinese hospital. A colleague ofhers, Dr. H. } 
Wen, discovered that as a side effect of the acupunctu 
treatment he was giving, some patients were also bei 
cured of addictions. He naturally thought the explanation |{ 
this was in the history of acupuncture practice in Chi 
which was several thousand years old. 

After her initial interest, my wife felt that the theory: 
acupuncture was not adequate to support a rational explany 
tion, not only for addiction but even for the curative uses 
acupuncture in western terms. She did think, however, t 
the fact of the needles was significant. The use of differe 
types of needles — silver, gold, steel, bone — indicated d. 
ferences in conductivity; what the Chinese had come upon} 
few thousand years ago was actually the concept of eled 
tricity. In acupuncture you not only put a needle into | 
certain part of the body, but you have to move it, meanir | 
that you are setting up an electrical charge in various ne 
pathways. It was this electrical charge and the nerve pat) : 
ways that were stimulating a cure. 

My wife and Dr. Wen parted company theoretically. H 
carried on in his studies of acupuncture; my wife carried of 
with seeing what electricity on nerve pathways might « 
might not do. This happened to coincide with a resurgenct 
of interest in electrical stimulation in the West. 

The Russians had done most of this type of research in t 
previous 13 years. They had been operating in the fields « 
electro-sleep and electrical stimulation, electro-photc( 
graphy, and Kirlian photography. 

In a quieter and more restricted way, the U.S. had bees 
looking into various aspects of electrical stimulation. In fact 
two of the world’s authorities on electrical stimulation wert 
in the U.S. One was Dr. Robert Baker from Syracuse, Nev 
York. He had been investigating electrical stimulation in th 
regeneration of bone tissue since the late 1950s. The second 
U.S. expert was Dr. Herman Cooper from St. Bonifac 
Hospital in New York. He was the father of cryogenic sur 
gery, the cure for Parkinson’s disease. He had been doing 
few operations implanting electrodes in the brain for tha 
cure of epilepsy and spastic paralysis. 

My wife got in touch with Baker and Cooper and dis: 
covered what frequencies they were using. By trial and erro 
she empirically arrived at a framework of application for he 
theory about acupuncture. At that stage, in the 1970s, quite 
a bit was known about brain-wave frequencies. When peo: 
ple are sitting and talking quietly, their brains are turning 
over at 8 to 13 cycles per second—the alpha state, as it’ 
called. But if they get into an argument, their brains will! 
switch into a different gear. They will go at 13 to 21 cycles per 
second, because of course there is an emotional factor. 

My wife knew that electric shock therapy had been unsuc- 
cessful with addictions. But she theorized that since emotiom 
was affected by brain frequency, maybe the answer was 
frequency. She produced a machine that would allow her te’ 
vary the frequency of the wave form rather than just the: 
amount of current and voltage. And of course that was dra- 
matic. That was the beginning of the whole thing. 

Meg discovered that her theory did work: she found that 
various frequencies affected various drug conditions. De- 
pressant, stimulant, and hallucinogenic drugs all had dif. 


ent frequencies. She began to work with different sets of 
‘ameters more or less pragmatically over a period of time. 
In 1975 the scientific world had a major breakthrough in 
covering that just as the body produces adrenalin for the 
at-and-flight syndrome, it also produces encephalin to 
ip us cope with stress, pain, and emotion. A former tutor 
Meg’s, incidentally, discovered that. She met with him at 
erdeen University to discuss the significance of his 
covery. 

it was only one step from there to link up the facts (1) that 
ctrical stimulation produced encephalin in the mid-brain, 
1 (2) that this detoxified an addiction, to the extent to 
ich you applied the various frequencies to the various 
A iors. 

Would you explain the way drugs affect encephalin? 

P.: The theory, now fairly established, is that the body has 
wn natural substance for coping with pain and emotion, 
t the same as it has adrenalin for coping with fight or 
ht. Let us say, for example, that a person is faced with a 
ssful situation and does not call on the body’s own re- 
rces but resorts to a form of synthetic substance in order 
ope. When that substance is introduced into the body, 
/ person’s information-storing mechanism, or computer, 
s the message that this synthetic has been introduced. 
body then diminishes its natural production of the cop- 
substance. 

ids under pressure from their peers in school may be 
rsuaded to smoke a cigarette. After they take the first one, 
y may smoke a second, then perhaps five, then a whole 
+k. Of course that continues until they smoke two packs or 
tever it takes to sustain the initial effect. 

Nicotine, alcohol, barbiturates, opiates, are all external 
rmicals we introduce into our bodies. The body then 
smits the message that something has been introduced 
even with a minor dose, the brain stops producing 
ephalin at its normal level. As this occurs, the person 
s a need for a bit more of the synthetic chemical. People 
ack to the doctor for another prescription of Valium, for 
mple, or they smoke two packs of cigarettes instead of 
, or they need a couple of shots of gin before they can 
e it to that cocktail party or go to their job. 

s dosages of synthetics increase, the body records the 
ssage of the gap in its own natural production. When a 
son then stops taking the synthetic, the drug hunger is 
ted. The body’s neuropeptides, the neural modulators 
ich give us our balanced biological system, flash the mes- 
le that both the synthetic drug and the natural encephalin 
lacking. The message is that there is now a need for the 
thetic, and so the person becomes addicted. The addict 
ds to get the artificial stimulation. 

hat has been discovered is that an electrical stimulation 
rating in the body cells gets the body back to producing 
own natural substance. All that does is detoxify addic- 
s. It is important to remember that what it does not do is 
e the cause of addiction, that is, the weakness of character 
he feelings of boredom, insecurity, or inadequacy that 
to the need for a drug. Those feelings or needs have to be 
It with after the person is detoxified. That’s a second 
blem. 

Would you define addiction? There are people who drink 
hol whom we wouldn't call addicts. What is the distinc- 
you would make? 


G.P.: The investigations I’ve made in conjunction with my 
wife, who is a reputable scientist and doctor, have led me to 
conclude that behind addiction is a lack of meaningful rela- 
tionships in the addict’s life. The lack occurs between indi- 
viduals in the family, between the family and the commu- 
nity, between the individual and the family and the commu- 
nity, and between the individual, the family, the community 
and the church. By extension, that encompasses an in- 
adequate relationship between the individual and God. That 
leads to an umbrella definition, but it certainly includes all 
the people who have addictions whom we have known either 
directly or indirectly. They all come under that umbrella. 

I ought to point out that there is a misapprehension, even 
in medical circles, about addiction —a confusion of thought 
between addiction and dependency. Dependency may be a 
good thing, but addiction is a bad thing. Individuals who 
have diabetes, for instance, are dependent on insulin. They 
are dependent on getting that insulin almost every day or 
maybe twice a day. They are even dependent on getting it by 
syringe, which is significant, as I will explain. But diabetics, 
dependent on a drug, getting it regularly, don’t become 
addicted. The reason for that is that the drug is beneficial to 
them in the totality of their body's mechanism. 

Dependency is a relationship between an individual and a 
drug, which can be ultimately beneficial. Addiction is a 
relationship between an individual, a drug, and society 
which is ultimately destructive. The addict who is dependent 
on cigarettes, alcohol, opiates, or whatever, to a greater or 
lesser extent, will not only be dependent on those things 
but will violate his or her relationships in society, with wife 
or husband, with the children, with an employer, with the 
police, etc. Addicts will lie, steal, deceive, in order to get 
that chemical. Their relationship to the drug is destructive 
physically, psychologically, and spiritually. That is not true 
of the diabetic. So there is a dimension to addiction that is 
not true of dependency. 

It is well known that in many cases of addiction, especially 
to opiates, the mainlining of the drug becomes obsessive for 
the addicts. The ritual itself—the tourniquet, syringe, the 
insertion, the pulling out of the blood —all of that becomes 
an added factor that they get hooked on. That points up 
another dimension of addiction that is not present in 
dependency. 

Because addiction really is a lack of meaningful relation- 
ships between individuals, it is not enough to treat one 
individual as the whole problem, or even to treat addiction 
merely as a psychological problem. What has to be dealt with 
is the whole human person: mind, spirit, and body — and in 
the social context. 

R: Are there special problems in trying to achieve a quick 
cure? 

G.P.: Yes. Electrical stimulation operates very quickly in 
the body’s detoxifying process, but it also affects the signifi- 
cant area of emotion. Pain and emotion become a problem. 
You re stimulating encephalin, so the body is flooded with 
natural encephalin after not having produced it in a long 
time. Suddenly the individual is faced with all the problems 
that he or she had which led to addiction. 

On the fourth day of detoxification, junkies know that if 
they haven't had withdrawal symptoms, they aren't going to 
have any. Those first three days are the key days; if they 
haven't had symptoms in 24 hours, then in 48, then 72, nor 


on the fourth day, then they aren't going to have the monkey 
on their back. Then comes an immense euphoria, very com- 
plex, but what the junkie thinks is, “Wow, I've got this thing 
licked.” 

The fourth day is a 16-hour one, starting at 8 o'clock in the 
morning and going right through to 10 or 12 o'clock at night. 
The addicts have to look at themselves as they have not 
looked at themselves in years. They are facing a day in which 
they don’t have to try to con husband, wife, or friend. They 
don’t have to rip off the police or a gas station or pharmacy. 
They are just sitting, and that hurts. They've gotten out of 
the habit of filling their days with anything constructive, 
whether it’s working, reading, listening to music, or what- 
ever. They have 16 hours of total bordeom, in which they are 
left looking at the problem that they looked at the day they 
started on drugs. They didn’t like themselves back then, 
they didn’t like their lives, parents, home, society, church, 
or God. But they managed to live with all those things as long 
as they had the chemical. Now that their chemical has been 
taken away they are brought back to the day in which they 
first decided to run from their problems. 

Nothing exists in society to cope with individuals who are, 
on the one hand, full of hope that they can lick addiction, and 
who are at the same time becoming aware of their own total 
inadequacy in dealing with their personal, psychological, 
social domestic, or spiritual problems. That is when we try to 
help. 

We may start by first thing every morning having them 
spend an hour looking at a newspaper; or we may give them 
some readings. They can choose either a section from the 
Bible, a selection from Gibran’s The Prophet, or from Karl 
Marx if they like. But we start feeding the mind. 

They re like a person who has had a broken arm. Once it’s 
set you call in the physiotherapist, and the patient has to 
start by lifting the arm six inches from the table and seeing 
what happens. They get a whole series of exercises that will 
end up restoring the full use of their arm. 

Often drug addicts’ use of their minds has been stunted. 
That's why you have to give them a series of mental and 
spiritual exercises: to enable them to start coping with the 
inadequacy that made them addicts in the first place. 

R: I've heard you mention the weaknesses you see in tradi- 
tional therapy. Can you comment on that? 

G.P.: Serious psychiatrists now admit that they have failed 
when dealing with the problem of addiction. People who are 
not psychiatrists have been more successful. Let’s take Al- 
coholics Anonymous as an example. Alcoholics Anonymous 
is statistically more successful in curing alcoholism than any 
known form of psychiatry. That kind of success rate is also 
true of religious groups like Teen Challenge or those that use 
transcendental meditation techniques. All of those are suc- 
cessful to a greater degree than any school of psychiatry. 

The least successful have been the Freudians and the 
behavior modification people. I ought to say, however, that 
as far as behavior is concerned in something like cigarette 
addiction, you can detoxify an addict with electrical stimula- 
tion in five days. But the cigarette addict has become con- 
ditioned to certain behavioral attitudes that are difficult to 
eliminate and they trigger the responses of addiction. Ciga- 
rette addicts are used to getting up in the morning, cough- 
ing, and reaching for a cigarette—picking up the pack, 
taking the cigarette out, holding the pack in the hand while 


smoking. When they answer the telephone, their hand g 
instinctively to their pocket to get out a cigarette. 

Those are distinctively behavioral attitudes. They can) 
educated out only behaviorally, so when I say that behavi 
ism is not successful, I’m not including behavioral habits. | 
R: You believe that behaviorism and Freudianism are lee 
successful in dealing with addiction? 

G.P.: They are least successful as basic philosophies, yes. . 
R: What about in curing serious addiction? 

G.P.: Let's take one of the major aspects of Freudian phild 
ophy, the idea of coming to terms with guilt. The person wif 
is addicted has immense guilt problems. The only way su 
persons can really begin to cope is if they get a belief syste 
that is adequate to deal with their particular guilt. Lyin | 
deceit, and betrayal of loved ones, employer, society, anit 
God have become habits. The addict has to find some way ff 
that guilt to be assuaged or dealt with. 

I like the concept of saying it requires a belief system. TI | 
individual who has a belief system, no matter how restricté | 
it may be, when it is adequate for the environment of th 
individual, it will work. 

What has to be presented is a belief system that w 
expand in relation to the demands of personal, domestit 
community, professional, and _ scientific interactio: 
Whether it’s TM or Teen Challenge, once you take th 
addict out of a secure or limited belief system, he or she w 
break down again. The belief system must be adequate 
the environment in which the person will be placed. 

R: How does being a Christian affect your work? What 
specifically Christian about your approach? 

G.P.: That's a big question; I’ve written 11 books to try | 
define how I see Christianity. One of my objections 1 
Christianity in my life, though, was the limited environmer 
in which I was raised. I was brought up in a strict evangelic: 
home; we were Plymouth Brethren. I had a deep admiratio: 
for my parents, but the story of my life has been to try to fin: 
out what constitutes being a true Christian. 

I respected my father and mother and the principles thes 
applied to their lives, but I felt that wasn’t all there was to b 
said. They were able to live out their lives attending a sma. 
gospel hall in a small village where they were respected. 
could not accept that this was all there was to the power of 
the gospel. 

The Christianity I’ve come to accept is Bible-centered ano 
Christ-centered. The things that my father and mothe 
taught and believed about Jesus Christ as the Son of God ari 
mine. 

When Meg and J are dealing with the problems of addicx 
tion we have to deal with individuals on the basis that ther 
are separated, alienated from their God and Creator. The 
have to have a transforming experience through the exampld 
and work of Jesus Christ. That conversion changes mind! 
spirit, and body — like a healing. But it is not something thay 
can be done simply by the laying on of hands by some 
spurious evangelist, or some other superficial Christian 
practice. It comes from a genuine revelation by God. Ou 
answers to addiction must be rooted in either Christ’s own 
teaching or in the teaching of those who were associated with 
him, the apostles and Scripture, 

R: You've run a manor house in England where you've 
treated people. You give them your medical treatment and 


tapping the cigarette on it, and finally, lighting up 
| 


en what happens? What are the other components of your 
2atment P 
P.: Because it was the first of its kind, our treatment was 
t up with a minimum of application. The machine, for 
stance, the detoxifying mechanism, was the basic factor. 
dividuals had to be detoxified first to relieve physiological 
psychological pain. Then we could come to terms with 
eir real problems. 
That detoxifying process usually took 10 to 14 days. By the 
urth or fifth day they were off any immediate withdrawal 
mptoms, “the shakes” or whatever, but in diminishing the 
imulation slowly, it usually took about 10 to 14 days for 
mplete detoxification. 
Once that process was accomplished, we felt that the 
itients had no excuses; they couldn't fall back on physiolog- 
al imbalance or distress to prevent them from dealing with 
eir own problems. Now they had to work on the grounds, 
) recreation — come back to physiological and sociological 
rmality. They try to avoid that, generally. They may pre- 
nd that they are still in pain, or still having problems. That 
eans that we have to set a time limit for dealing with their 
-oblems. We give them 30 days after their detoxification 
priod for our program. 

In the morning they are given activities, nonrecreational 

rk therapy. They also attend the hour-long meditation for 

e day. It’s a spiritual meditation from Scripture and other 

plicable sources. Then they are seen by the doctors and 
erhaps a counselor. Afternoons are for recreational ther- 
by: tennis, swimming, etc. Individual and group therapy 

es on in the late afternoon. 
| We don’t operate on the basis of encounter therapy, as it 

s come to be known, nor even of confrontation as Jay 
dams teaches it (although our program is probably nearer 

at). The function of the Holy Spirit is to convict of sin, 
ghteousness, and judgment. 

We do use a certain amount of confrontation with indi- 
duals to break their self-image. There is still some doubt as 

whether people become addicts because they are self- 

ntered, or whether they are self-centered because they 
-e addicts. Perhaps it’s a combination of both. What is 
nquestionable is that you have to break their self-centered- 

ss, that image which drives them to exploit everyone else. 
Ve try to confront them with their sin, weakness, violation, 
roblem, whatever — we operate on that basis. 
The scriptural principle seems to be that you confront 
ith the sin, you confront with righteousness (that is, with 
re right action about the sin), and you confront with the 
idgment or consequence of the act. One caution is that you 

nnot impose your will on the individual. 

What we do is present alternatives. If the individual has 
aid “All right, but I would rather settle for Marx’s way of 
ealing with it,” we insist that they read Marx and discuss 

arx and apply Marx in their life. We don’t use our approach 
herely as a means to parade Jesus Christ or our view of 
shristianity. We just give them the option. It is their re- 

onsibility. 

Thirty days is, we admit, an inadequate time in which to 
eal with a person’s admitted problem. Sometimes they 
ome right up front and say, yes, the thing is, I just hate my 
ather, and I cannot come to terms with him. Then we get 
old of the father, we bring them together, and we try to point 
ut that forgiveness is an essential part of the healing mech- 


An electrical stimulation 
operating in the body cells 
gets the body back to 
producing its own nat- 
ural substance. 


anism. It isn’t enough for the parents to want their son or 
daughter to come off the drug. They have to deal with the 
element that was exacerbating the problem. 

I would then spell out the steps I perceive as necessary for 
recovery, but the recovery is first of all in forgiveness. God 
won t really forgive them if they won't forgive their father. 
So there is no use preaching Christ, in the sense of giving 
your heart to Jesus, and going to church, as long as they 
continue to hate their father. 

In that sense we are’ not in the orthodox stream of Chris- 
tian counsel. We don't say that Christ will sort the problems 
out, but we do say that unless you forgive, God will not 
forgive you. 

As biblical people we avoid using the Greek myths of 
psychiatry, from Freud to Jung to any of the classic Greek 
ideas they use — the Oedipus or Electra complex, and so on. 
We use biblical models, any that seem relevant to the par- 
ticular situation. 

After 40 days’ treatment, people leave our program. We 
recommend that if possible they should have two months 
elsewhere with a supportive group. We don’t just put them 
in touch with their local church because that could often be 
as destructive as putting them in touch with a local anti- 
Christian community. We try to find either an individual, 
family, or group who will take some responsibility for them. 
Gradually it dawned on us that we had to do this in Britain 
and we're finding it to be true also in America or wherever. 
We are realizing the need for setting up counseling services 
for ex-addicts. 

The 20th-century middle-class institutionalized liturgical- 
ized church is incapable of dealing with these people’s prob- 
lems. There have to be individuals within a church who will 
provide the kind of support that AA does in the community: 
understanding, caring, cooperative, always available. 

R: What percentage of cure do you have? I mean what 
percentage of people get off drugs without going through 
withdrawal on the fourth day? 

G.P.: It's 100 percent. When they leave, every addict who 
has had our treatment has been cured for a given time. If the 
question is about physical cure rate for detoxification only, 
the answer is 100 percent. 

That in itself is unparalleled. But most doctors and scien- 
tists would include in a definition of cure the ability of a 
person to cope with personal, family, and social responsibili- 
ties without dependency on a chemical. Using that defini- 
tion our cure rate is way above 90 percent. We have had very 
few who have gone back to their addictions. 

R: What is your move to America going to mean? 

G.P.: We were about to come to America in 1977. That was 
right after we treated rock star Keith Richards for his heroin 
addiction. The BBC did a film on us at that time and from 
that we got support in England to open a clinic. The eco- 
nomic and political situation there was such, however, that 
we could not continue to raise enough money from charity to 
keep the project going. 

Several things emerged as we were closing in Britain. 
There was an interest in America in the machines. People 
wanted to acquire our machines which meant that my wife 
Meg had to be here to train personnel. I had to be here to 
help with the spiritual follow-up. We were so overwhelmed 
by the interest and potential in America that we decided to 
stay on. We plan to make this country the headquarters for 


“The doctor, a middle- 
aged Scotswoman, and 
her husband, a preacher 
— they really cared. 
They as much as 
anything, brought me 
through.” 


Eric Clapton Time 
15 July 1974 


“Meg Patterson's work is a revolu- 


tion in the curing of addiction. Her 
approach is a revolution too, but no 
mystery. She uses modern Neuro- 
Electro Therapy techniques but 
more important, an approach of 
selfless heart quality and personal 
involvement in the addicts’ treat- 
ment that is a true example of what 
most people believe is the basis of 
Christian behaviour. 
I have seen her work first hand, I \ 
know how much she gives, and I 
know that in every case thatI know & \ . 
about she has been a complete success in curing the addict. 
It’s about time the world, particularly the music world, ac- 
knowledged her work and supported it. For her work has 
enriched the music business and the lives of the listening 
public.” 


Pete Townshend 29 September 1978 


the treatment. We have to work on getting a center fé 
training and research purposes. 

Meg did a study on the east coast at a government clinidi 
They were impressed by the fact that electrostimulation toc 
people off drugs quickly but they were unequipped to & 
rehabilitation with people who were cured in 10 days. The 
were geared to a slow withdrawal and rehabilitation process 
Because of that experience, I am preparing material to de? 
with the problem. 

We are basically talking about a Logotherapy, in Dy 
Viktor Frankl’s terms, of using the “will to meaning’ as 
basic tool in rehabilitation. It could be used in nondenom 
national circumstances, in already existing rehabilitatio 
units. 

We would like to set up therapeutic communities wher 
biblical principles could be articulated directly by people ii 
the Christian community who want to be active in Christia: 
counseling. 

We are really talking about three things —a detoxifyin: 
process, rehabilitation at a secular and spiritual level, ane 
mobilizing Christian interest for a Christian organizatio» 
that would provide counseling. The goal would be trans 
formed individuals who are able to cope with life becaus: 
they have been brought to a living and relevant Christ. 
eT EE eae RRS SY ON SRS | 
GEORGE PATTERSON has written for the London Observer, thi 
Daily Telegraph, Atlantic Monthly and many other periodicals. Hi 


books include Tibetan Journey, God’s Fool, and Christianity i: 
Communist China. 


hy should we be con- 
cerned about injustices 
caused by the action of 
corporations if we are 
directly involved with them? 
juldn’t we rather be concerned 
but our personal relationship 


STRATION BY REMBRANDT (1644) 


by 
John Lind 


with God and with individuals we 
meet? 

That second question-response 
would have been common in 
times past. If we say yes to this 
question, then the actions of cor- 


porations become the responsi- 
bility of the personal ethics of the 
corporate leaders and of those 
who work for them. 

That kind of perspective is 
much too narrow. We know from 
the parable of the good Samaritan 
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that anyone in need is our neighbor. Anyone suffering in- 
justice caused by a corporation or other institution, there- 
fore, is also our neighbor, and we should help them. 


nother reason that we bear personal responsibility for 

the injustice caused by corporations is because we 

benefit from that injustice in a number of ways. 

Here in the U.S. the high standard of living in 

which we all participate to a greater or lesser de- 

gree has been built on our industrial economy. To the extent 

that corporations within that economy have achieved their 

profitability by oppressive methods, that standard of high 

living is ill-begotten. Such a situation can be compared to the 

wealthy society of Israel to whom the prophet Amos spoke. 

In that society many did not see the poor and oppressed, the 

victims of injustice (Amos 4:1-2; 5:10-11). We must not avoid 

seeing where our gain has been unjustly acquired. And we 
must take responsibility to change those situations. 

Perhaps our responsibility is more direct. We may have a 
bank account in such a corporation or we may even hold 
investments in it. Many of us are members of pension funds, 
hold insurance policies, or are members of churches that 
have missionary societies with pension funds. Those institu- 
tions hold investments in a myriad of corporations in order to 
return income to the institution and eventually to us directly. 

Consider your bank account. It provides money to the 
bank which in turn can be lent to someone else. To whom do 
they lend it? We would be quite disturbed to hear they were 
financing a local brothel. Why are we not equally, if not more 
concerned, when we find they are financing the South Afri- 
can government? That government has set up a system of 
laws that institutionalizes racism, keeping most blacks in a 
perpetual state of poverty. Their cheap labor has made it 
profitable for many corporations to operate in South Africa. 
Thus we may receive a direct financial gain from that in- 
justice. It reminds me of the rich people spoken of in James. 
They fraudulently withheld the wages of laborers, but the 
workers cried out and the Lord heard (James 5: 1-6). 

Many of us-work for corporations at some level of responsi- 
bility. I have worked for multinational chemical corporations 
for short periods as a chemical engineer and so am familiar 
with being a corporate employee. The traditional area of 
personal responsibility as an employee may, strangely 
enough, be the arena where it is most difficult to exercise our 
moral responsibility. If you are not senior management and 
if you disagree with the corporate policies you are required 
to implement, the most likely recourse you have after pro- 
test is to find another job. If you protest too loudly, you may 
not even get a good reference for another job. 

In senior management positions, as well, there is an order 
of priorities that makes profitability the primary if not the 
sole index of success. It would be a brave step for the 

chairperson of the board to step outside of traditional perform- 
ance requirements. She or he might simply be replaced by 
the board and ostracized by their friends. 

Performance requirements generally assumed in business 
are a part of or, ina sense, a determination of the structure of 
the organization. They séem at times to control the people 
within the structure, even against their own wills. When the 
structure is acting unjustly and I see the difficulty of chang- 
ing it, I am reminded of Paul’s words: “For we are not 


contending against flesh and blood, but against the princ 
palities, against powers, against the world rulers of th 
present darkness” (Ephesians 6:12). The structures ma 
have a life of their own and they may reign over us. Whe; 
they cause injustice we are dealing with demonic power 
not simply with the evil acts of individuals. 

Recognizing unjust structures as a part of the principal 
ties and powers mentioned in Ephesians is essential in un 
derstanding the corporation. It explains some of the no 
sequiturs that occur when dealing with individuals in th 
corporation. At the annual meeting of one bank, for exam 
ple, the chairman of the board made the following reph 
when a Catholic nun and a black Baptist minister spok 
against the bank’s lending policy to South Africa: 

“T would not like to admit nor will I admit that my moralit 
or sense of morality or the importance I attach to morality: 
any less than anyone who has spoken today. We do hav 
economic considerations. That is what we are here for a4 
management of this bank; and if so, we have to crank in an 
appropriately weigh economic considerations.” | 

There seems to be a strong dichotomy between “morality; | 
and “economic considerations.” According to the chairman 
statement, the bank is responsible to act on the basis of th4 
economic considerations. 

Another example of that type of structural control is th 
unwillingness by many pension fund trustees to consided 
justice issues because they fear they will violate the so-callee 
“prudent man rule.” That rule requires the trustee to act as | 
he or she were any prudent person dealing with his or he 
own funds. 

The understanding of unjust acts by institutions resulting 
from their structure is helpful in avoiding two extremes. I 
evil is personalized in an individual, such as the chairpersow 
of the board, rather than in the structure, personal hatred i 
generated. That not only prevents dialogue, but keeps peo: 
ple within the structure from exerting whatever positive 
influence they may have. Personalizing evil puts us in the 
position of judging someone else, and Jesus warned us 
against that. Attributing evil to the structure also means tha: 
we realize there is no simple or naive way to change those 
evil structures. 

Once we have an understanding of who or what principali 
ties and powers are, many other passages in the Bible begin 
to make more sense. Without recognition of the possible 
demonic element in societal structures, Amos and Jeremiah 
seem to have been expressing God’s judgment on horrible 
people, the likes of whom we have never met. When we are 
aware of structural evil, however, the prophets’ judgmente 
can be seen as directed toward people like ourselves — peo- 
ple caught in a wealthy society who do not notice the poor 
and oppressed. 

I have mentioned that we have a responsibility for the 
injustices committed by corporations because we often in 
some way or other benefit from those injustices. I haves 
avoided phrases like, “our participation in the guilt of cor- 
porate sin.” Having guilt without taking responsibility leads 
to frustration and then usually to a denial of the problem. 
That is often the situation of the person working for a cor- 
poration or other institution. People need their jobs in order 
to live, and only the rare heroic person will speak out unden 
those circumstances. Most people working for an institution! 
must force themselves to ignore the evil it may be involved! 


If they don’t deny the evil, the guilt becomes over- 
Iming. 

raking responsibility can be a freeing act. It can unburden 
four guilt. The act itself can be small, but significant for 
self-understanding. We can admit that we participate in 
ictures, whether corporations, nations, cultures, or 
rches, that can act in evil ways. We can say with Amos, 
oe to you, O Israel,” and we will be acting in some small 
7 to correct the situation. Though still enmeshed in those 
ctures, we are no longer threatened by them. We are 
king, and our works enliven our faith (James 2:14ff). 
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‘sponsible Buying 

)ne concrete example of taking responsibility for corpo- 
> evil has to do with the improper promotion of infant 
ula in the less developed parts of the world. 

he producers of infant formula have used massive ad- 
ising campaigns in those parts of the world, not unlike 
fertising campaigns used here in the U.S. This particular 
ertising for selling powdered milk to women to use in 
ding their infants does not at first sight seem to be a 
blem. 

dividual mothers should see the advertising and decide 
ithemselves whether they should breastfeed or use the 
duct to feed their children. Unlike middle-class people 
ie in the U.S., however, most of the people in the less 
eloped parts of the world who receive the advertising are 
ser to the edge of existence and much less educated. 

‘he poor often live in tropical climates and don't have 
e water or refrigeration. Making up the formula in un- 
itary conditions means that bacteria develop in the 
duct, leading to diarrhea and diseases of the digestive tract. 
se medical problems may be compounded in places like 
haica, for instance, by malnutrition. 

In Jamaica, the cost of adequately feeding a four-month- 
is about one-third of the total income of the average 
ily of four. Because of the cost, the formula is often 
ted by the parent and malnutrition will occur if the 
ding is not supplemented. The combination of malnutri- 
and bacterial infection leads to about one million deaths 
nfants under six months of age throughout the world each 
15 


Recognizing unjust structures 
as a part of the principalities and 
powers mentioned in Ephesians is 
essential in understanding 
the corporation. 


Major firms selling infant formula are three U.S. com- 
panies — Abbott, Bristol-Myers, and American Home Prod- 
ucts — and Switzerland’s giant Nestle Corporation. Those 
firms assert that they aim their promotion at the emerging 
middle class which has money and sanitary conditions. They 
also argue that the modernization of less developed coun- 
tries has meant that women need to bottle-feed their babies 
in order to work, that it is culturally a part of being modern: 
Certainly there are cultural forces at work against breast- 
feeding in those countries, but how much does formula 
advertising generate and support those forces? What is the 
corporations responsibility? 

The judgment of many Christian groups, many of whom 
receive information on the problem from their missionaries 
overseas, is that these corporations are responsible in sev- 
eral ways for the misuse of their products. One area of 
responsibility is in their promotion. It is meant to reach even 
the smallest villages through (1) direct media advertising 
including the omnipresent transistor radio and billboard, (2) 
nurses employed by the corporations who provide pre- and 
post-natal information, but who also provide information on 
infant formula and distribute free samples, (3) free samples 
for new mothers which may be sufficient to wean the child 
from the breast until the mother’s milk has ceased to flow, 
and (4) free gifts to hospitals and medical personnel, which 
disposes them to permit formula advertising and the provi- 
sion of the free samples. 

The purchasing of formula from abroad is another area 
where companies should be held responsible. Buying for- 
eign products uses up valuable foreign-exchange currency 
that could be used to purchase equipment for ongoing pro- 
duction of food or other goods. Put another way, it is better 
to buy fish hooks to catch fish than to buy fish to feed people. 
With the fish hooks, people become self-sufficient. If you 
provide only the fish you must continue to provide it. 

n an individual level the problem is overwhelming. 

Nestle alone sells about $1 billion worth of formula 

per year, of which half is sold in the less developed 

countries. The beginnings of a solution were found 

in 1977, however, by calling:a boycott of all Nestle 
products here in the U.S. As Christians we have had to talk 
the language of the corporation (economics) in order for 
them to hear us. 
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Churches, women’s organizations, unions —all partici- 
pated in the boycott. The theological reasons for that action 
are probably obvious. We must take the side of the poor and 
hungry. We must act if our faith is to live. There are ambi- 
guities in any action, but not to act is in a sense to act on the 
other side. Inaction permits more children to die. 

A boycott, to be effective, is a major organizing effort, but 
for the average person it means only moving another foot 
down the aisle of the supermarket to purchase a different 
brand. Many individuals also wrote letters of witness to 
Nestle, stating why they were no longer buying their 
products. 

By the simple action of responsible or selective buying, 
millions of dollars can be diverted from one corporation into 
others. Thus, simple individual actions are translated into a 
huge economic force that the corporation can understand. 
We participate in selective buying all the time for economic 
reasons, that is, to find the lowest price. Why not also do it 
for moral reasons to support the gospel message? The boy- 
cott has not only been an objective force on Nestle (they have 
reduced their direct advertising), but it helps to empower 
the participating individuals. They are able to see the re- 
sponse of this giant corporation to their efforts. 

Senator Ted Kennedy held hearings in the Senate in 1978 
as a result of the Nestle boycott. The hearings resulted in a 
request that the World Health Organization take up the 
infant formula issues. In October 1979 WHO/UNICEF met 
and drew up a series of recommendations on infant formula 
promotion. Those recommendations were just passed by the 
World Health Assembly in May of this year in the form of a 
code of marketing. The assembly urged all nations to adopt 
the code as law. 

Throughout this process, the infant formula producers 
have sought to weaken the code, and they were successful in 
gaining the ear of the Reagan administration. The U.S. be- 
came the only nation to vote against the code. 

The World Health Assembly’s marketing code for infant 
formula must still be implemented in each country, so much 
work remains to be done. In this country, letter-writing 
campaigns will probably be needed to get Congress to ap- 
prove the code. 

Overall, the boycott of Nestle has been a phenomenal 
success, brought about by ordinary people buying selec- 
tively and witnessing through letters. The result was econ- 
omic pressure on Nestle and, concomitantly, the education 
of large numbers of people both here and abroad. 

Another form of responsible or selective shopping has 
been a campaign in which people and churches refuse to put 
their money into any bank that lends to South Africa. Some 
banks have begun to change their policies now that the 
economic force has been strengthened by cities like Berkeley 
and states like Michigan, which will no longer use such banks. 


Shareholder Resolutions 

Responsible buying is one way to influence a corporation, 
but some corporations don't sell directly to the consumer. 
Thus a boycott of them will not be effective. Often we have 
more direct responsibility for the corporation through some 
form of investments. If you or your church owns stock, or if 
you are in a pension fund that owns stock, you are a part 


holder resolution with the corporation requesting the con 
rate board to adopt a policy with respect to that corporati¢ 
The resolution must then be sent by the corporation toy 
stockholders to be voted on at the annual meeting of { 
corporation. Such a resolution raises the issue with { 
corporation in a way that they can't avoid. If the resolutior 
embarrassing to the company, they will usually try to neg 
tiate with the filer so that it will be withdrawn and not have 
be mailed out. 

An example of quick success in using this method was: 
the issue of bank lending to poor areas of cities. Banks oft 
red-line an area, that is, they figuratively put a red lil 
around an area on a city map where the real estate is rv 
down. They refuse to lend within that area even if the crer 
of the person needing the loan is good. These are most oft# 
the areas where the poor and minorities live. 

A federal law requiring banks in urban areas to ma 
available to the public their total lending by census tract 
about to run out in 1980. The information provided becau 
of that law was what local community groups have used 4 
tell whether a bank was red-lining. It could be used! 
evidence in seeking relief through other federal laws. | 
Catholic women’s order filed a resolution with Bank ¢ 
America asking them to support the renewal of the law. Upy 
that time, banks had opposed the law as unnecessary ar 
costly, but Bank of America decided to support it this time 


im 
owner of that corporation. Any stock owner can file a sha 


he resolution was withdrawn by the order, and th 

bank sent a letter to the Senate Banking Commi 

tee. That letter was crucial in the passage of th 

law. In that case, Bank of America’s support co¥ 

them little economically and was very good f 
their community relations. 

Each year church groups file about 100 resolutions witi 
well over 50 corporations. The topics cover everything fro1 
cessation of nuclear weapons production to television polid 
for advertising to children. Many of these resolutions at 
facilitated through the Interfaith Center on Corporate Re 
sponsibility in New York. About a dozen are facilitate 
through the Northern California Interfaith Committee of 
Corporate Responsibility. The filers are usually Roma 
Catholic religious orders and the national pension ani 
missionary funds of Protestant denominations. 

But smaller local groups and individuals are becomi 
more involved. In northern California this year the women’ 
groups of a Methodist church in Los Gatos and the Uni 
versity YWCA in Berkeley both filed resolutions. Anyon 
who owns just one share of stock can file a resolution. Some 
10 to 20 percent of all resolutions are negotiated and the 
resolution is withdrawn. The rest go for a vote. 

For a number of reasons, shareholder resolutions that are 
opposed by management have virtually no chance of gainin¢ 
a majority of the shares voted. First, management control) 
the voting mechanism: the ballots are written and mailed by 
management, and then returned to them. Second, manage) 
ment generally states its position (or recommendation) ot 
any resolution being proposed. Management thus knows 
how its large shareholders are voting and have an opportu 
nity to persuade dissidents to change their votes. 


ard, management can spend as much of the corpora- 
s money in lobbying shareholders as they deem neces- 
to insure shareholder support for their own position. In 
ast, any money spent by shareholders for a resolution is 
tly out of their own pockets. 

llots that are returned signed but not marked are auto- 
cally counted in support of management’s position. The 
tice of returning unmarked ballots is quite extensive. A 

of sub rosa principle of Wall Street thought is that 
tors shouldn't meddle with the way the corporation is 
g run. If investors don’t like the direction the manage- 
t is taking, they should sell their stock and invest in a 
any more to their liking. 

er the last decade, however, the church and a growing 
ber of responsible investors have ignored that “prin- 
. They have refused to give management a carte 
che to operate the corporation in any way that produces 
.cceptable dividends. Although growing, the number of 
os attaching social criteria to their corporate voting 
ies is still relatively small. A shareholder resolution that 
10 percent of the vote is considered a significant victory 
S proponents — and is a signal to management that there 
bstantial discontent among shareholders about the way 
are doing business. 
may be helpful to consider one of those resolutions that 
e it to the voting stage. 


September 29, 1980, the Atlantic Richfield Corpora- 
ARCO) closed down the Anaconda copper smelter in 
ronda, Montana, without prior specific notice. That 
ty employed 1,000 of the town’s 10,000 people and 
equently the town itself was virtually shut down. The 
John Worcester, pastor of the local Presbyterian church 
naconda, was concerned. “Our people were in shock,” 
aid. “More than angry or sad, they were emptied and 
b—and many saw that they had had the rug pulled out 
under them.” 
4CO employees received some severance pay, so in that 
2 others in the community were harder hit than the 
O workers. One hardware store closed for lack of busi- 
| the local car dealer had many car orders cancelled 


ae on Plant Closings 
( 
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We have a responsibility for the 
injustices committed by corporations 
because we often in some way or other 
benefit from those injustices. 


immediately, housing values dropped 25 to 50 percent al- 
most overnight. Special state funds were needed to keep the 
schools open because the smelter paid over half of the school 
taxes. These are examples of some of the social costs that 
corporations do not put into their analyses when closing a 
plant. 

The corporation claimed it was closing the facility because 
of the huge costs of modifications required by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. That agency contested the large 
amounts ARCO quoted for those modifications and indi- 
cated that the plant could have been run for another two 
years without the changes. There seemed to be no reason for 
the abrupt closing that gave no adequate warning to the 
employees and the town. 

Medical studies have shown that most laid-off employees 
take half a year to come to terms with their termination from 
work. That is particularly true in this case where these jobs 
were the only ones many of the people of Anaconda had ever 
held. It is well documented that people’s mental and physical 
health deteriorates at times such as the ARCO lay-off: al- 
coholism, heart attacks, and crimes of violence increase in 
the community. 

Why should we Christians be concerned about all this? 
Here is where we must extend biblical ideas into the present 
economy. In biblical times the distribution of land on which to 
grow food was central to each person’s well-being. The 
Year of the Jubilee provided for a periodic redistribution of 
the land and was one part of a complicated system that 
insured that all could eat (Leviticus 25:28). Some scholars 
believe that Jesus affirmed this himself when he said that he 
had come to proclaim the acceptable year (that is, the Jubilee 
year) of the Lord (Luke 4:19). 

In contrast to biblical times, the distribution of jobs in our 
modern industrial economy becomes the way for everyone 
to eat. The preservation of jobs by preventing or ameliorat- 
ing plant closings should thus be a modern part of the gospel. 
The writer of Ecclesiasticus (34:22, 25, 27) states starkly, 
“People murder their neighbors if they rob them of their 
livelihood, shed blood ifthey withold an employee's wages.” 

As a result of their concern, seven church groups, includ- 
ing the United Presbyterian Church USA, joined in filing a 
resolution with ARCO requesting that the corporation de- 
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Simple individual actions are 
translated into a huge economic force 
that the corporation can understand. 


velop a written policy on plant closings and consider a number 
of factors. Those factors included prior notice, retraining and 
reassignment of employees, planning for conversion of facil- 
ities to alternative uses of employee ownership, and coop- 
eration with and possible compensation for local commu- 
nities. 

That shareholder resolution could not help Anaconda, 
Montana, but it could help the next town where ARCO 
closes a plant. The vote on the resolution was 2.8 percent for 
with 9 percent abstaining. The large number of abstentions 
indicates that many investors are uncertain about this new 
issue. 


Ithough the resolution was soundly defeated, one 
hoped-for result is that ARCO may be more cautious 
in its next plant closing. Objectively, the resolution 
is a statement of position by those church groups 
that filed it. When hearings in the California State 
Senate were held on legislation relative to plant closings, 
Christians urged that legislation be considered which would 
cover the four points of the shareholder resolution; they 
cited the resolution as the basis for their testimony. 

This particular resolution as well as one filed with U.S. 
Steel have served as the basis for statements by several 
church groups in California, including the annual confer- 
ence of the United Church of Christ. The latter urged their 
members to participate actively in coalitions trying to help 
avert the disastrous effects of plant closings through local 
education, organizing, and legislation. 

The hope is that some plant closings can be averted, and 
that those that occur will grant sufficient warning to the 
community so steps can be taken to buy out the plant or seek 
other employers. 

As in the case with ARCO, these resolutions seldom re- 
ceive over 10 percent of the vote. Why then bother to file 
them? First, they signal investors to the fact that their corpo- 
rations may be irresponsible. 

Then, as in the ARCO case, the resolution gives the issue 
publicity. It can even be used for other purposes, as a form of 
church statement, for example. 


Investor Responsibility 


Investors need to know what corporations are doing and 
which ones are acting irresponsibly. A data bank is being 
developed by the Northern California Interfaith Committee 
on Corporate Responsibility based on shareholder resolutions 


and other public information. Investors are able to call in ag 
ask for data on any corporation; the information encompass} 
areas of social justice from involvement in military producti: 
to human rights violations. 

A suggested strategy has been developed. It urges, fir; 
dialogue with the corporation on an issue of social justice 
stewardship of the world’s resources. Then a shareholdd 
resolution may be filed. If no progress is made, bonds anf 
certificates of deposit should be sold. Eventually, if theres 
still little progress, the stock should be divested except fo: 
few shares with which shareholder resolutions can contin 
to be filed. 

There is a hope that slowly the investments of Christia; 
and their churches may be shifted to more people-orienté 
investments, such as work- and community-owned corpor 
tions. Many of those investments can be set up to provid 
good return to the investor while empowering people at th 
same time. 


Taking Christian Action 


n all questions about corporate responsibility, there a 

no simple answers. Christians must make decisions ¢ 

the basis of the information that is available to ther 

There will be times when our judgment is wrong. It 

then that we receive a new understanding of Christid 
humility.The childlike humility that Jesus spoke of is th 
ability to admit it when we are wrong and to take responsib 
ity for our actions. 

The problem with people caught in structures like that 
the corporation is that the principalities and powers a 
arrogant. They will not let the people they control adm 
wrongdoing. Our hope is that ultimately the powers mu 
submit themselves to Christ. 

Setting out on the route to institutional responsibility an 
justice through the individual morality of people within th 
structure is difficult. Fleeing into a privatized world, how 
ever, in order to avoid responsibility is impossible — becaus 
these structures interact constantly with our lives. We an 
called to deal with unjust structures because anyone wh 
suffers from that injustice is our neighbor. 


I 
JOHN LIND was trained as a chemist and chemical engineer ani 
taught in these areas at Cornell and Stanford. At present he is th’ 
director of the Northern California Interfaith Committee on Co! 
porate Responsibility. 
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he apostle Paul set before Christians of all generations 
a challenging economic principle in his efforts to 
gather an offering for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
Romans 15:25-27). He saw the situation in Jerusalem as a 
vonderful opportunity to express Christian love across cul- 


ural and racial lines. What a privilege for Gentiles to show, 


vhristian love to their Jewish brothers and sisters who were in 
eed. 

Paul spent no small effort to bring this mission of mercy to 
hass. We catch important glimpses into it in his second letter 
b the Corinthians. He first cited the response of the Mace- 
lonian believers who recently had been through severe 
nancial difficulties and still had given with liberty and joy: 
For they gave according to their means, as J can testify, and 
yeyond their means, of their own free will, begging us ear- 
iestly for the favor of taking part in the relief of the saints” (2 
Jorinthians 8:3). 

Here was lavish, joyful giving. No mechanical tithe, no 
alculated attempt to give the least possible amount. They 
vere delighted for the opportunity to share. And Paul en- 


rporate Simplicity 


(CHURCH 


by Richard Foster 


couraged the Corinthians to “excel in this gracious work 
also” (2 Corinthians 8:7). 

Do you sense the spirit of joy and abandon? This was no 
time to worry about investment plans and financial security. 
Here was an opportunity to help Christians in need. Here 
was an opening to follow in the steps of Christ, who, “though 
he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so that by his 
poverty you might become rich” (2 Corinthians 8:9). 

But I have yet to mention Paul’s most shocking statement: 
“I do not mean that others should be eased and you bur- 
dened, but that as a matter of equality your abundance at the 
present time should supply their want, so that their abun- 
dance may supply your want, that there may be equality” (2 
Corinthians 8:13-14, emphasis mine). What an astonishing 
principle for modern ears. 

In essence, Paul was suggesting a certain economic bal- 
ance among the Christian community. It was, as he put it, “a 
matter of equality.” Now Paul was not seeking some kind of 
precise financial leveling. Gospel liberty was too deeply 
embedded in him for such pharisaical gymnastics. But he 


was pointing to a generosity of life that could not rest in 
abundance while others suffered in need. Extremes of 
wealth and poverty are a scandal to Christianity. They must 
not be allowed. 

To buttress this principle, Paul cited the story of the 
miraculous feeding of the children of Israel with manna: “As 
itis written, ‘Whoever gathered much had nothing over, and 
whoever gathered little had no lack’” (Corinthians 8:15). 

That Old Testament reference is particularly instructive. 
Each morning, God graciously provided the children of 
Israel a supply of the mysterious flaky material called manna 
(Exodus 16:9-36). To deal with their insatiable greed and to 
teach them trust, God commanded that only one day’s sup- 
ply was to be gathered. True to form, however, some gath- 
ered more than allowed, but amazingly, when it was meas- 
ured with the four-pint omer, “Whoever gathered much 
had nothing over, and whoever gathered little had no lack” 
(Exodus 16:18). 


ut some people never learn, and they decided to 

ration out the day’s supply so that they could build 

up a little security for tomorrow. After all, God 
might not provide them with manna tomorrow. Actually, it 
was quite prudent and frugal of them. But God wanted to 
teach them about daily bread, so the stored manna “bred 
worms and became foul” (Exodus 16:20). 

The lessons of the manna were clear: trust God implicitly, 
no hoarding permitted, and — most pointed of all — no greed 
allowed. There were to be equal portions for all. The reason 
for equal portions was practical: it eliminated the occasion 
for covetousness, jealousy, and division. It is this principle of 
equality that Paul stressed so vigorously. 

What should the principle mean for us today? Inequity in 
the Christian fellowship is so blatant as to need no demon- 
stration. Millions of our Christian brothers and sisters in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America barely escape starvation — 
many do not escape — not to mention their lack of health care 
and education. Dare we sit back in comfort and ease, debat- 
ing the color of our padded pews, while this scandal exists? 

No, of course we must do something. But the real diffi- 
culty is exactly how to respond to the problem. Is the early 
Franciscan fidelity to “Lady Poverty” the best approach? 
Some have said yes and have called the church to a radical 
divestiture of holdings. Some churches may be called to such 
a step, but many will not. For those who do not feel that total 
divestiture is right for them, I offer three suggestions. 

We could establish as a budget policy a goal of giving as 
much to others as we spend on ourselves. Such a policy 
has many subtle difficulties. Is the salary for a minister of 
evangelism giving to others? Is a Vacation Bible School 
budget that reaches many new children giving to others? 
What about a building program that may open the way for 
many new members? As difficult as the idea admittedly is, 
still it is a policy worth considering. If nothing else, it would 
continually force us to ask how much we care about the 
needs of Christians in other places. 
We could develop an ongoing relationship with an 
economically poor church. This might be an inner-city 
church, or one in another country. When I pastored in 
southern California, we developed a relationship with 
a fellowship in the Los Angeles inner city. When we gath- 
ered a “collection for the saints in Los Angeles,” we actually 
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appointed people who would take it to them in person. Th: 
recommendation also has difficulties. It becomes easy t 
think of ourselves as God’s guardian angel for the othe 
congregation and expect them forever to be grateful to us 
But given all its dangers, it can still benefit all concerned 
done with sensitivity. 
We could set aside one special year as a Jubilee i 
which we try to give all we possibly can to a particule 
work. Perhaps we might choose the churches of th 
Sudan Interior Mission, or the Evangelical Church « 
India, or our denominational mission program. Individual 
may adopt families or local churches. For one year we find a 
many ways as possible to give as much as possible. Some ma 
sell property holdings. Others will have garage sales. Other: 
will sell their cars. For one year the budget committee wii 
make an unprecedented outward thrust. And this Jubilee 
will be proclaimed so that our Christian brothers and sister: 
in other lands who speak other languages may know ou: 
love. 
As a “matter of equality” our abundance shall supply thei’ 
want. 


eA ee a es: a ee 
RICHARD FOSTER is Assistant Professor of Theology and Writer i 
Residence at Friends University in Wichita, Kansas. He is also the 
author of Celebration of Discipline. 

This article was taken from the book Freedom of Simplicity andi: 
reprinted by permission of Harper and Row. 
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he topic of homosexuality continues to be di- 

visive within the Christian church. At least four 

conflicting theological stances are presently be- 

ing propounded, each with their unique, re- 
sultant practices. ! 

Some still unconditionally reject homosexuality as legiti- 
mate and seek punitive action against homosexual persons, 
both in the church and in the larger society. Dialogue and 
study on the topic of possible change in theological stance 
are thought to be unnecessary, if not evidence of faithless- 
ness. Stricter enforcement of existing penalties, not com- 
promise and reeducation, is promoted by those rejecting 
homosexuality. 

Others argue that although homosexual practice must be 
completely rejected as sinful, the homosexual person must 
be loved, and his or her rights in society protected. More- 
Ma over, the church must be willing to listen to and learn about 
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homosexuals, even while maintaining its biblical stance that 
homosexual practice betrays God’s intention for humankind. 

A third group of Christians are presently arguing for 
homosexuality’s qualified acceptance. Although homosexual 
practice is understood as a deviation from the Christian 
norm for sexual relationships, it is thought impossible for 
some persons to act consistently with that norm. Advocates 
of this third position argue that those with an exclusive 
homosexual orientation must be allowed to express their 
love in an optimally ethical way for them, that is, in faithfully 
committed homosexual relationships. 

A final theological stance surfacing in the church today is 
that of the full acceptance of homosexuality, both in regard to 
orientation and practice. Homosexuality is seen as a God- 
given, natural variation of human sexuality, which rightfully 
seeks expression in freedom and love. 


uch diversity in theological opinion concerning 

homosexuality cuts across denominational lines. It is 

not even a consistent respecter of such theological 

labels as evangelical or ecumenical, conservative or 
liberal, Protestant or Catholic. That is one reason why the 
issue of the church and the homosexual remains highly 
volatile. 

Central to the debate in the church are two claims put 
forward by proponents for change from the church’s tradi- 
tional negative posture. Put in simplest form the argument 
goes like this: “A total change in one’s homosexual orienta- 
tion (that is, a ‘cure’) is both impossible and inappropriate.” 

Cure is impossible because sexual orientation is part of 
humankind’s natural endowment. Whether that orientation 
results from genetics, environment, or both is ultimately 
irrelevant. Because it is constitutive of one’s very person, 
sexual orientation cannot successfully be altered. Speaking 
of a cure is inappropriate, the argument continues, because 
the Christian’s traditional rejection of homosexuality is 
based on a misreading of Scripture on the one hand, and on 
bigotry on the other. 

Either claim, that cure is impossible or that cure is in- 
appropriate, if proven to be valid, would alter the church’s 
traditional position and help bring clarity to our present 
situation. Each, therefore, demands careful examination. 


Is Cure Impossible? 


Ralph Blair, president of Evangelicals Concerned (a cau- 
cus and support group for gays), asserts, “There is not one 
shred of evidence of a validated conversion to heterosexual 
orientation through therapy or Christian conversion and 
prayer.”? Lisa Sowle Cahill, a Catholic ethicist at Boston 
College, argues that since it is “impossible for some persons 
(without culpability) to achieve acts consistent with the 
(Christian) norm,”? they should not be required by the 
church to attempt that. Letha Scanzoni and Virginia Mol- 
lenkott argue in Is the Homosexual My Neighbor? that for 
some persons homosexuality is as natural as left-handedness. 
Certainly, they reason, God cannot condemn people for an 
orientation over which they had no choice and which cannot 
be changed. 

What is being asserted in each of these examples is that 
changes in those with an exclusive homosexual orientation 
do not happen. If that were true, for the church to hold up 
the possibility of “cure,” if not to demand it outrightly, 


would be both devious and cruel. It would be demanding thy 
impossible of one segment of humanity. 

Until recently, little if any scientifically valid data existec 
showing that a change in sexual orientation could occu; 
within the context of the Christian church. That lack o 
strong data can be seen as foundational to the positions a 
Christian ethicists such as Blair, Cahill, Scanzoni, and Mol 
lenkott. Although case reports describing spontaneou; 
change in sexual orientation because of a religious experi 
ence do exist, when those who have claimed to be curee 
have been asked to speak about their personal situations 
their “cure” has been reinterpreted or qualified. Some haw 
admitted to a heterosexual orientation prior to their homo 
sexual activity. Others have proven to have previous, legitit 
mate, exclusively homosexual orientations, but have admiti 
ted to ongoing temptation homosexually. This, of cours 
reveals that a change in orientation has not fully occurred) 
although a change in practice may have taken place. “Cure, 
as used in Christian circles, has usually meant only a chang 
in outward practice, not a change in fundamental orient 
tion, and even that change in practice has often proven to be 
only temporary. 

Psychiatrist E. Mansell Pattison and his wife Myrna Loy 
Pattison, however, now have documented the claimee 
change in sexual orientation of 11 white males from exclusive 
homosexuality to exclusive heterosexuality.4 The changes 
happened within the context of a pentecostal church fellow 
ship, without any professional treatment or psychotherapy 
The 11 subjects’ self-identifications as homosexuals occurree 
at an average age of 11, and all declared themselves to be 
exclusively homosexual. 

Their change to heterosexual orientations occurred at the 
average age of 23, and the time since this change has oc 
curred ranged from one to seven years (a mean of four years) 
This change in orientation was gradual for all the subjects 
their homosexual dreams, fantasies, and impulses diminish 
ing over time. 

What the researchers found, in short, were eight psycho! 
logically and spiritually healthy heterosexuals who had pre¢ 
viously been confirmed and practicing homosexuals. Hov 
did such a cure happen? The process was remarkably simila: 
for all subjects and can be generalized. 

All were active homosexuals, most having “come out.” All 
had some type of religious background; most had unsuccess' 
fully attempted to pray and use other religious practices té 
change their homosexuality. None of the subjects, however 
had dared to reveal their sexual orientation to their religiou: 
groups because of each group’s demonstrated hostility 
toward homosexuals. 

When the subjects contacted the crisis center of the 
church from which the Pattisons’ study was taken, they 
found a warm reception as homosexuals. Let me quote front 
the study: 

“No attempt was made to make them change their homo’ 
sexuality. Rather they were presented with the invitation te 
commit their life to Christ and the church. All subjects hac 
an explicit Christian conversion or rededication. They were 
then invited into small church fellowship groups where they 
studied the Bible and learned expected Biblical patterns 1 
mature life styles. This included an expectation to engage in 
loving nonerotic relationship with both men and women in 
the fellowship groups. . . . In addition there was a great dea! 


ictual interpersonal experience. . . . All the subjects re 
rked at how surprised they were to experience ac 


tance, nonjudgmental evaluation, and nonerotic love 


m both men and women. . . . 


During this time of psychological maturation, there was | 
demand that they stop being homosexual. Homosexual 
vavior was defined as immoral and they were expected not | 


ngage in homosexual practices. However, their psycho 


hristian immaturity. . . . The subjects did not report 
immediate change in their homosexual dreams, fanta- 
, impulses, or orientation. Rather, they reported a grad- 
maturation into a secure and satisfying identity as a male 
high self-acceptance. Corollary to this, they began to 
erience nonthreatening and satisfying interpersonal rela- 
s with women. As a result, they reported a steady 
inution in their homosexual feelings and a steady increase 
eir heterosexual feelings. . . 
In sum, the process of change was not magical, spontane- 
or dramatic. Change was imbedded in an accepting, 
luative, and loving nonerotic social milieu which pro- 
ed expectations, ideology and actual interpersonal ex- 
lences promoting personal growth into heterosexuality.” 
he Pattisons’ research is to my knowledge unique, the 
documented study (aside from single anecdotes) of how 
ge in sexual orientation from exclusive homosexuality to 
usive heterosexuality has been accomplished outside a 
fessional therapeutic context. Several observations and 
clusions seem germane. 
. The Pattisons’ work, though singular in its focus on the 
rch, is not totally lacking in corroborative witness. For 
mple, there is support for their findings in the recent 
k by Masters and Johnson, Homosexuality in Perspec- 
.> The book reports on 10 years of work in behavior 
apy and five years of follow-up on 67 homosexual men 
women who were predominantly to exclusively homo- 
nal on the Kinsey scale. Sixty-five percent of those pa- 
its achieved successful changes in their homosexual 
intation. 
. With Masters and Johnson’s subjects, as with the Patti- 
*, we encounter individuals who strongly wanted a 
nge in their orientation. One’s expectations and assump- 
s, it seems, play an important role in the reorientation 
ress, that is, in the possible success of the “cure.” You 
ht say we are dealing in part with a self-fulfilling proph- 
_ If you believe you can’t change, or if you are told to learn 
ive with yourself as you are, homosexual orientation will 
change. But when the subject is allowed some expecta- 
of change and supplied a suitable conceptual and/or 
apeutic framework to aid in that change, as was the case 
both the Pattisons’ and Masters and Johnson’s subjects, 
reorientation becomes a possibility. 
| Although cure seems a possibility within the thera- 
ic community of the Christian church, not all thera- 
tic frameworks seem equally suitable. Analysis, in par- 
lar, has proven to be ineffective in changing the sexual 
ntation of its subjects. Myerson and Lief report, for 
ple, that only two of the nine exclusive homosexuals in 
r study changed orientation in psychotherapy; Wood- 
reports in his study that none of the six exclusive 
iosexuals changed theirs.° Various explanations for this 
rence in therapeutic effectiveness can no doubt be of- 


ical condition of homosexuality was interpreted as a sign | 


fered. It could be that those coming for analysis represent a 
skewed sample of the homosexual community, a sample 
made up of those with more complex problems. 

A second explanation can be suggested. Analysis has also 
proven largely ineffective in treating drug addiction and 
alcoholism. That failure is not to deny that other forms of 
therapeutic change aren't working among addicts and al- 
coholics. Rather, we merely see a parallel to psychotherapy’s 
limited therapeutic effectiveness in regard to homosexual- 
ity. When dealing with the effects of drugs or alcohol on a 
person's character, the support of a therapeutic community 
is often crucial in effecting meaningful change. Could it be 
that homosexuals, like drug addicts and alcoholics, respond 
optimally to the loving acceptance of a therapeutic commu- 
nity? Ifso, it should not be surprising that we find homosexu- 
als failing to respond to analysis, but achieving sexual re- 
orientation within the accepting, evaluative, loving social 
milieu of the Christian support group. 

4. The analogy with alcoholism treatment is instructive. 
Many in Alcoholics Anonymous have continued to maintain 
that “cure” is impossible for alcoholism. Instead, an arrest of 
the condition through continuing abstinence within a sup- 
portive community has been considered the optimum possi- 
ble. But evidence presently exists that some former alcohol- 
ics have been reoriented, so that they can again drink in 
moderation without succumbing to their former destructive 
patterns.’ Thus cure has been effected in some instances, 
although not all alcoholics are curable. 

5. Though some homosexuals in the Pattison study were 
not cured, it is inaccurate to speak any longer of the impossi- 
bility of change in one’s sexual orientation, and thus of the 
naturalness of homosexuality among one group of people. As 
a group, exclusive homosexuals can look forward to changes 
in their sexual orientation, to movement down the Kinsey 
scale, although many individuals within the group might 
find meaningful, totally heterosexual relations an impossibil- 
ity. Just as is the tragic case with some heterosexuals who are 
single, not everyone finds, or is capable of a monogamous, 
committed, loving relationship. That fact, however, has 
never been considered warrant for Christians to enter into 
sexual relationships on any other basis. 

The problem of singleness is a complex one and the church 
is only beginning to tackle it. The church needs to develop a 
theology of the single person that will affirm a person’s full 
humanity independent of marriage and the sexual act. An 
individual’s identity as a sexual being is not grounded in the 
covenant of heterosexual marriage (Genesis 2:24) as is often 
asserted, but in humankind’s prior creation as male and 
female (Genesis 1:27). Here is the foundation of a theology of 
singleness. Meaningful loving relationship can include in- 
tercourse, but does not demand it. How does sexual absti- 
nence relate to human fulfillment, if at all? The church must 
do its homework. 
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To summarize, it can no longer be claimed that it is 
impossible to cure one’s homosexual orientation. Reorienta- 
tion does occur, as even Kinsey has noted. Crucial as well is a 
therapeutic community where the homosexual can experi- 
ence loving acceptance. Just as in alcohol and drug treat- 
ment, not all seem psychologically capable of cure. But some 
are. Given this fact, theologians can no longer argue about 
the needs of homosexuals as a group. As with heterosexuals, 
differing possibilities for meaningful relationships exist. 


Is Cure Inappropriate? 


ven if it can be shown that a sexual reorientation 

is possible for some exclusive homosexuals, and 

abstinence for others, are both of those reponses 

unsuitable? Why not just affirm diversity? Why 
deny the homosexual the pleasure of a same-sex relation- 
ship? Can’t we learn from our mistakes with left-handed 
people, who were needlessly traumatized by being made to 
be right-handed? Although a reorientation of left-handed- 
ness to right-handedness is indeed possible we do not speak 
of that as a “cure,” nor is it any longer thought to be desir- 
able. Must homosexuals, who have been so often oppressed, 
have the additional burden of reorientation or abstinence 
placed on their shoulders? 

For those accepting the Christian faith as the basis for 
their lives, the answer has traditionally been that reorienta- 
tion and/or abstinence are appropriate goals, because homo- 
sexual activity is a sin. The reason Christians struggle over 
the question of cure is that the church has continued to 
wrestle with the Bible’s seeming condemnation of all homo- 
sexual activity. Is it possible that the church has misread 
Scripture on this point, much as it did on the issues of slavery 
150 years ago and women in ministry in our generation? 
Revisionists are saying “Yes, this is indeed the case.” What 
are their arguments? 

Those arguing for a biblical reappraisal point out that the 
Sodom account in Genesis 19 must be dismissed as irrele- 
vant to the present discussion. They claim its irrelevancy 
because the sin of the Sodomites was violent homosexual 
rape carried out by heterosexuals and intended for humilia- 
tion. That is also the case with the similar account in Judges 
19. The condemnation of brutal, perverted, gang rape has 
little to do with a judgment on the appropriateness of loving, 
monogamous, homosexual relations. Abuse can not be 
equated with right use. 

Two other traditional texts might need a similar qualifier 
attached to them by the contemporary interpreter. One is 1 
Corinthians 6:9-10, which says, “Do you not know that the 
unrighteous will not inherit the kingdom of God? Do not be 
deceived; neither the immoral, nor idolaters, nor adulter- 
ers, nor sexual perverts, nor thieves, nor the greedy, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers will inherit the king- 


dom of God.” 


aul seems to have appropriated a standard list of 
sins, a vice catalogue, from Jewish preaching of the 
time.® What is the nature of the homosexual sin 
that is listed? The two Greek words that are com- 
bined and rendered as “sexual perverts” in the RSV transla- 
tion, malakos and arsenokoites (from which we get the word 
coitus), are obscure in their meaning. But they seem to refer 
to the passive (malakos) and active (arsenokoites) partners in 


| 


male homosexual relations, perhaps to some form of pecd 
erasty, or sexual relation between a youthful male and ay 
adult male. 

The exact nuance of meaning is unclear, however, and | 
can be argued that not all forms of homosexuality are bein 


condemned in this passage. Perhaps only homosexual pei 
version is being intended. That possibility exists, although i 
all likelihood the distinction would have passed Paul by. Fe 
Paul, homosexual activity itself seems to have been contrarg 
to creation’s intention, as we will see later in the opening 
chapter of Romans. 

First Timothy 1:10 is similar to the 1 Corinthians texid 
Here too is a list of vices that includes sodomites (arse 
nokoites), that is, males having sex with males. Here too thij 
same ambiguity exists. Does sodomite mean those homosey} 
uals who act abusively and perversely, or does it refer to aq 
who are engaged in homosexual activity? It would seem thi 
second, but room for reasonable doubt remains. 

If those texts are left out of our immediate discussion, wi 
are left with three passages that seem forthrightly to conj 
demn homosexual practice. We are left as well with th 
larger biblical witness concerning human sexuality as createq 
and intended. If the church is to conclude that cure for thi 
homosexual is inappropriate, it must be shown that tradi 
tional interpretations of those three texts, as well as thi 
traditional understanding of a biblical notion of human sexu 
ality, are in error. Can this be done? 

Two of the biblical passages are in the “holiness codeg 
found in Leviticus. The texts read: “You shall not lie with 
male as with a woman; it is an abomination” (Leviticu 
18:22), and “Ifa man lies with a male as with a woman, bot! 
of them have committed an abomination; they shall be putt 
death, their blood is upon them” (Leviticus 20:13). 

Central to the argument of those seeking a new under 
standing of these texts is the claim that homosexual practic 
was linked exclusively in the biblical writers’ minds witli 
pagan worship and idolatry. Scanzoni and Mollenkott, fos 
example, find the historical context of those prohibitions it 
the desire to separate from the fertility cults of Israel’ 
neighbors, which used male cult prostitutes. Tom Horner 
in his book Jonathan Loved David, makes a similar claim tha4 
homosexual cultic prostitution was widely practiced through 
out the ancient Near East and must be assumed as thi 
cultural context for the Bible’s strong repudiation of homo 
sexuality. 

Evidence at that point seems largely surmised. Was ther 
widespread cultic homosexual practice in Canaan? Althougly 
there is evidence from Greece and hints of limited cultii 
practice in Mesopotamia, there is virtual silence concerning! 
similar activity in Egypt and Palestine, particularly from the 
time period of the holiness code. The RSV translation o¢ 
gadesh in Deuteronomy 23:17-18 as “male cult prostitute’ 
(compare “sodomite” in the Authorized Version) would per 
haps offer some support. The text reads: 

“There shall be no cult prostitute of the daughters oy 
Israel, neither shall there be a cult prostitute of the sons 0: 
Israel. You shall not bring the hire of a harlot, or the wages o1 
a dog, into the house of the Lord your God in payment foi 
any vow; for both of these are an abomination to the Lore 
your God.” 

“Male cult prostitute” as an adequate rendering rest! 
largely on its parallelism with qedeshah, which is translate 


male cult prostitute.” The root meaning (qds) of both 
ms implies only that of a sacred worker. For the female 
rker in the fertility cults, this meant a form of sacred 
stitution, as the following verse (Deuteronomy 23:18) 
kes explicit. The woman is labeled a “harlot.” But did 
red service mean sexual activity for the male as well? If so, 
: that activity of a homosexual variety? The text in Deu- 
onomy speaks of the gadesh, the male sacred workers, as 
ng a “dog” who demands “wages.” Does that suggest a 
le cult prostitute’? Perhaps, butitis by no means certain. 
Valter Wink writes that qadesh “most likely refers to a 
erosexual ‘stud’ involved in Canaanite fertility rites that 
e infiltrated Jewish worship.” ° That would certainly 
ke more sense than cultic homosexuality within those 
laanite religions, using the sympathetic magic of male- 
ale intercourse to arouse the fertility of the gods. On the 
er hand, who were the partners for those “sex-for-hire” 
les? Could it be that the priestly service by males which 
text in Deuteronomy refers to has nothing to do with 
licit sexual activity? 
we are to reinterpret the Levitical texts so that they 
r only to idolatrous practice and not to sexual activity per 
the evidence linking homosexual activity with pagan 
ship needs to be forthcoming. In the absence of such 
textual qualification it seems sound scholarship to assert 
the Levitical texts consider homosexual activity per se as 
1, sinful because it perverts the intended sexual and 
ilial relationships for humankind. Note that the imme- 
e context of the injunctions is similar prohibitions against 
ous forms of adultery, bestiality, incest, child sacrifice, 
the like. Three times (Leviticus 18:3, 24, 30) the writer 
ns the Israelites not to adopt pagan practices. In each 
no mention of idolatry is made. The reason such practices 
sinful is not first of all that they’re offered up to the wrong 
but that such practices themselves are contrary to God’s 
ition for his people. 
| similar attempt at reinterpretation has been made 
in Romans 1. Paul’s description of sin, it is said, applies 
ertain individuals in his day who lusted in their sexual 
ionships, acted out of idolatrous intention, and betrayed 
t former heterosexual orientation. In that view, Romans 
meerns idolatrous practice and individual lust by some 
were denying their “nature” (that is, their heterosexual 
ntation). But was that the case? 
1e context of the first chapter of Romans does not seem 
p that of homosexual abuse in Paul’s day; but rather the 
of humankind and resultant disorder toward God (1:19- 
Within ourselves (1:24-27), and toward others (1:28-31). 
is arguing that we all are sinners and he uses homosex- 
practice as an illustration of how sin perverts our God- 
ded humanity. Homosexuality is certainly not for Paul 
vorst sin nor even a “signal” sin. It is, instead, one clear 
iple of the disorientation that the Fall has provoked. 
ence for such an interpretation of Romans 1 can be 
by looking at the larger context of Romans, but consid- 
§ once again the parallel passage in 1 Timothy 1, and by 
ig the nature of homosexual practice in Paul’s day. 
| The larger context of Romans. Paul's intention in the 
of Romans was not to single out a group of sinners or 
‘ly to expose certain sinful practices. Instead, he was 
aring for his visit to Rome by spelling out for the church 
bme his understanding of the nature of the gospel, the 


fact that it is the power of God for salvation to everyone who 
has faith (Romans 1: 16-17). 

In developing his argument, he sets out first to demon- 
strate that “all have sinned” and that all “fall short of the 
glory of God” (Romans 3:23). Paul was arguing that, in fact, 
all of us are idolaters, because to turn from God, as we have 
all done, is to turn toward something else. Paul stated that 
God was judging humankind for this rebellion. He judges us 
by giving us up to our evil ways, so that we will be driven to 
despair and accountability. 

Unable to relate meaningfully to our God, to ourselves, or 
to our neighbor, we are silenced, humbled. We also are 
prepared to hear the gospel, the good news that we can 
receive God's righteousness —just as God has taken our 
unrighteousness on himself. Paul’s discussion is at a more 
fundamental level than that of highlighting individual in- 
stances of lust and idolatry. Paul was providing a typology of 
human depravity; he was summarizing the human condi- 
tion. In doing so, he used homosexual activity as one evi- 
dence of our fallenness. 

2. I Timothy 1 as a parallel to Romans 1. Some possible 
help in interpreting this passage can be gained by turning 
again to 1 Timothy 1. Whether Paul is the author of | 
Timothy can be debated. I believe he is. But in any case, itis 
instructive that the writer of 1 Timothy turns to the Ten 
Commandments in order to ground his prohibition of homo- 
sexual activity. Dibelius and Conzelmann note that the list of 
vices in the text is structured like and receives its ultimate 
sanction from the decalogue. '° 

“, .. The law is not laid down for the just but for the 
lawless and disobedient [the first commandment], for the 
ungodly and sinners [the second], for the unholy and profane 
[the third and fourth], for murderers of fathers and murder- 
ers of mothers [the fifth], for manslayers [the sixth], immoral 
persons, sodomites [the seventh], kidnappers [the eighth], 
liars, perjurers [the ninth], and whatever else is contrary to 
sound doctrine . . . . (1 Tim. 1:9-10).” 

The adaptation is admittedly a free one, but the writer’s 
dependence on the decalogue is unmistakable. Immoral and 
homosexual practice (whatever the precise limit and mean- 
ing of the words) is sin since it is contrary to the larger 
intention of the seventh commandment. 

Turning to the Romans | passage, we find a parallel form 
of argument. For Paul in Romans, however, it was not the 
violation of the Ten Commandments that lay behind his 
theological position in regard to homosexual activity, but the 
violation of the orders of creation in Genesis 1-2. When Paul 
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wrote that “their women exchanged natural relations for 
unnatural, and the men likewise gave up natural relations 
with women .. . (Romans 1:26-27), he was appealing to 
creation theology. Paul continued that same use of “nature” 
in the second chapter when he described general revelation 
as Gentiles doing “by nature” the law (2:14). Paul’s argument 
against homosexual activity, it seems, is rooted in his theo- 
logical understanding of creation’s intention, that is, what is 
“natural,” as spelled out in Genesis 1-3. 

3. Homosexual practice in Paul’s day. If Paul were refer- 
ring to specific instances of sexual abuse, it is strange that he 
spoke not only of male homosexuals but of lesbians. Lesbian 
practice is almost totally undocumented in the Greco-Roman 
world of Paul’s day. Although there were no doubt lesbians 
at the time (if social scientists are correct in their assump- 
tions), such lesbian practice would not have been part of the 
common knowledge of Paul’s readership, or probably of Paul 
himself. Paul was most likely not speaking of particular 
lesbians who had abused their natural orientation, but of 
lesbians as a general group. He was saying that any lesbian 
activity represented a contrary expression to creations 
intention. 

By analogy, Paul did not seem merely to have pederasty in 
mind when he condemned male homosexual activity, even 
though pederasty was the most common, if not only, form of 
homosexuality known in his culture. Paul was instead speak- 
ing out of the context of creation, finding same-sex sexual 
activity mirroring people’s basic dislocation in regard to 
themselves. 


t seems reasonable in terms of the present evidence to 

conclude that, as with the Levitical texts, Romans | 

understands homosexual practice to be sin. Through- 

out the preceding scriptural discussion, we have risked 
misinterpretation by failing to ground the explication of the 
occasional references to homosexuality in the more primary 
biblical discussion of human sexuality. Here is the true 
biblical starting point. Don Williams in The Bond That 
Breaks: Will Homosexuality Split the Church? states this 
point: 

“Tf we start our discussion of the Bible with the specific 
passages on homosexuality (as all gay advocates do) rather 
than with the opening chapters of Genesis, it is like trying to 
understand a tree by starting with the branches. Forgetting 
that the branches come from the trunk, we can dispose of 
them one by one without ever understanding their origin or 
their interrelationship. Only as the specific passages on 
homosexuality, like branches, are related to the trunk of 
Genesis, do they make a tree.”!! 

A biblical understanding of sexuality (Genesis 1-3; Jesus’ 
commentary on it in Matthew 19; The Song of Solomon) will 
note that “Sexual activity is nowhere considered founda- 
tional for one’s full humanity. If sexual completeness is based 
in sexual acts, [it could be argued that] it is unfair to deny 
homosexuals this expression of their sexuality. If, on the 
other hand, sexual completeness consists in a healthy in- 
teraction of male or female as male and female, then in- 
tercourse is a God-given, but by no means necessary ex- 
pression.” |? 

Our discussion has come full circle. What we have noted 
by observing the cure of some with a homosexual orientation 
through loving, accepting, evaluative, nonerotic relation- 


ships is precisely what the biblical data would seem to sup: 
port. Contemporary observation and biblical scholarshiy 
have proven to be complementary. What then can be con: 
cluded concerning the appropriateness of the four theologi 
cal approaches to homosexuality in the church today? 

Those seeking to maintain the status quo through punitive 
action and closed-mindedness will no doubt reject the ide: 
of engaging in serious reflections on the subject. As one such 
advocate recently wrote, “Any Christian who lives ang 
thinks under the control of the Word of God will see homo, 
sexuality as an abomination and will strive to promote ree 
pentance, not protracted discussion, as the only proper bib 
lical response.” !3 But that is to confuse the authority of one’: 
traditional interpretation of Scripture with the authority o: 
Scripture itself. For a theological position to remain biblical: 
it must remain open to dialogue with and reevaluation fro 
other theological traditions, from new exegetical vistas, ana 
from contemporary cultural findings. Biblical scholarship, 
traditional judgments, and contemporary insights are the 
means by which faulty interpretation is exposed and cor 
rected, and adequate interpretation reapplied effectivelyy 
As with every other Christian doctrine, the church must alse 
be open to having its theology of homosexuality corrected. 

At the other end of the theological spectrum are those 
advocating a Christian homosexuality. As with their stride 
opponents, Christian homosexual advocates have difficult 
remaining biblical. If our discussion is correct, any theolog; 
of homosexuality must account for the fact that the Bibl 
considers homosexual activity sinful. Homosexual advocati 
Walter Wink says, 

“The Bible clearly considers homosexuality a sin, ane 
whether it is stated three times or 3,000 is beside the point 
Just as some of us grew up ‘knowing’ that homosexuality w 
the unutterable sin, though no one ever spoke of it, so th 
whole Bible ‘knows it to be wrong. 

“T freely grant all that,” states Wink. “The issue is pre 
cisely whether the biblical judgment is correct.” '* 

Wink makes his choice, but it is a costly one. Given hii 
guilt over past homophobic reactions, he opts to be a homo 
phile. But the price is the jettisoning of the final authority o 
Scripture for faith and practice, a central tenet of his Prot 
estant heritage. 

As to that third group of Christians presently arguing fo: 
homosexuality’s qualified acceptance, though they seek t! 
be biblical, their argument hinges on the permanence of thi 
homosexual’s orientation. If cure is indeed possible for som: 
homosexuals within the fellowship of the church, as ou 
evidence suggests, then little reason remains for opting fos 
this position. The argument, moreover, seems to place um 
due significance on the sexual act itself. Must one engage i 
full sexual relations in order to. actualize his or her fu 
humanity? Is the Christian vision of free and loving relation 
ships actualized only if genital activity is included? Ow 
discussion of a theology of singleness would suggest other 
wise. 


here remains a final option, one that seems coni 
sistent with a biblically informed and cultural’ 
enlightened perspective. Put succinctly, the 
position is as follows: A person’s homosexua 
orientation is less than God’s intention for creation but par 
of our fallen world, existing independently of the individu 


’s choice. For that reason, homosexuals should not be 
ondemned, nor should they be required to change their 
rientation prior to admission into the believing community. 
Although sexual orientation is involuntary and should not 
e made a criterion for acceptance into the church, all peo- 
le freely actualize their sexual orientations, whether heter- 
sexual or homosexual, through desire and activity. The 
iblical witness asserts that homosexual activity is sinful, 
ene counter to God’s intention for humanity. For that 
sason, the church should not whitewash this sin, any more 
an it should pass over gossip, slander, deceit, disobedi- 
i to parents, ruthlessness, greed, drunkenness, or adul- 
ry (other sins on Paul’s list). The church is called to love the 
ner, but to reject the sin. 

It is a difficult agenda to accomplish. Both intolerance and 
commodation have characterized the history of the 
hurch. But neither reflects a Christian concern for one’s 
other or sister. The church must instead seek to provide 
th acceptance and evaluation, allowing expectations for 
rsonal growth into heterosexuality to develop as psycho- 
gical maturation is achieved. 
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JUBAL 


“Tsekung wanted to do away with the ceremony of sacrificing the lamb in 
winter. Confucius said, ‘Ah, Sze, you love the lamb, but I love the ritual.’ ” 


eg | hich honors God more: a steeple set among 

*y VES Ba| New England maples or an auditorium full 

ee ay f¥\of clapping Pentecostals? A Romanesque 
x LD) Ke crypt or a stained-glass madonna? The 

b \ VA SSX | Word of God preached or a layperson tak- 
MSHA | ing the eucharist? And which is more con- 
ducive to spiritual growth: the Book of 
Common Prayer or impromptu speech? Mysticism or acts of 
charity? 

Liturgy has always been forged by theological values. The 
early church borrowed from the synagogue: the reading and 
expounding of Scripture, the singing of psalms and 
canticles, the recital of prayers. In the middle ages the West 
lost sight of the parousia (or presence) of Jesus in the eucha- 
rist; mass was offered for the people (hence, private masses), 
not celebrated by the people.” It is enough if Roman Cath- 
olics “hear the Murmur of the Mass and see the elevation of 
the Host,” architect Christopher Wren once railed. He con- 
tinued by saying that his type of services took place in one 
main room where all could see, hear, and participate.? 

Martin Luther retained much of the medieval liturgy but 
demanded that the sermon be in the vernacular.* “One 
thing only is needful,” he declared, “namely that Mary 
should sit at Christ’s feet and listen to His word daily.”> 

The Calvinists cleansed the temple walls of paintings, 
sculptures, and all ornaments except the Ten Command- 
ments. “The bleak stripped interior of the real Calvinist 
church is itself sacramental,” suggests Evelyn Underhill. It 
witnesses “to the inadequacy of the human over against the 
Divine.’ ° 

It was the Methodists and Lutherans who produced emo- 
tional hymns of the common people that helped provoke my 
own religious awakening. Finally, the Baptists turned an 
initiation rite into the momentous act of surrender; they 
replaced communion with the altar call as the central act of 
the Sunday morning service. ’ 


Toward an 


Evangelical 
Liturgy 


by Ken Bazyn 


Analects of Confucius’ 


Those kinds of decisions were made centuries ago. Valid 
as they might have been, each generation is obligated t 
renew itself in the light of God’s revelation. Perhaps the day 
of architectural wonders is over ifthe church now recognize 
its economic responsibility to the Third World. As early 
the 13th century, St. Francis could order a church that w. 
too sumptuous for his own taste to be demolished. * Perhaps 
the days when the preacher could speak forth the unques 
tioned “Word of God” from an elaborate, intricate pulpit ar 
also gone; mass education and a revitalized laity cry for : 
more active role in worship and Bible study. 

We evangelicals need artists who can create more meani 
ingful symbols for our faith. “Would that all children of the 
Lord were poets,” shouted William Blake. Christians neee 
to encourage more of that Pentecostal exuberance and, like 
King David, dance before their Lord. Or follow the example 
set by early Franciscans who added carols and a manger t 
the Christian ceremony because the plainchant was too som| 
ber.? W.H. Auden said, “The spirit must practice its scale: 
of rejoicing.” !° 

We need to take the music of the common person and lifti 
up in sacrifice to God. Charles Wesley said, “There is n¢ 
reason why the devil should have all the good tunes.” '' We 
need more reminders of our Hebrew heritage to combat the 
antisemitism so rampant in some of our churches. We neee 
to display the shattering reconciliation possible at the cross4 

Is there any way we can depict good and evil without 
resorting to the colors of black and white —an image thas 
hardly nurtures the self-esteem of our black brothers ane 
sisters? Have we searched metaphysical poets like Donne! 
Herbert, and Vaughan for new, verses for our liturgical re: 
newal? Do we draw enough attention to our own heritage} 
occasionally saluting Bonhoeffer, C.S. Lewis, Jonathan Ed! 
wards, Kuyper, without advocating a new church calendar; 
yet recapturing a catholic sense of the church? Have we doné 
everything possible, in the words of the First Prayer Book o 
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dward VI, to “stir up the dull mind of man to the remem- 
ance of his duty to God”? !2 

number of evangelicals in recent years 
have strayed back to the mainline fold. I 
A believe it is not because they feel at home 
theologically, but because there they are 
moved aesthetically. We are artistic crea- 
tures; even Paleolithic hunters made paint- 

ings on the walls of their caves. 

Where are the evangelical prayerbooks, the carefully 
rded rhythmic creeds, the new renderings of the Psalms 
e those Isaac Watts produced for an earlier generation), 

contemporary mystery plays to take religion to the 
sses, the evangelical painting and sculpture workshops 
t can stress both the abstract and the concrete? 

The Word must be sung, recited, read, dramatized, vis- 

lized, meditated on, in order for it to continue to break 

jen and overwhelm us. That is what dwelling in our hearts 

thly means (Colossians 3:16). If some people object that art 

ia form of play, might not God want to be part of our 
ghter as well as our tears? 

T.S. Eliot, earlier in this century, asked why most reli- 
us verse is so bad. He answered himself, “Largely, I 

ink, because of a pious insincerity . . . People who write 

votional verse are usually writing as they want to feel, 
ther than as they do feel.” '? Is this in the spirit of Abraham 
gaining with God over the destruction of Sodom and 
morrah, Job throwing his unjust lot back in the face of 
od, or even Jesus sweating drops as of blood in Geth- 

ane? There is hardly one Bible character, notes literary 
tic Erich Auerbach, “who does not, like Adam, undergo 

p deepest humiliation—and hardly one who is not 

emed worthy of God’s personal intervention and personal 

spiration. '* Can our liturgy and art be any less inclusive, 


turning as it does between the poles of adoration and peni- 
tence?'* As Bonhoeffer used to say, “Only a suffering God 
can help.”!® 
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MEDIA 
REVIEWS 


The Decline of 


Western Civilization 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


HEN I ASKED some 

friends if they were going to 

see The Decline of Western 

Civilization, the answer was “Do 
we have any choice?” 

No. But The Decline in this case is a 
documentary on the punk rock scene in 
Los Angeles. 

My reaction to the film was much 
more sympathetic than I anticipated. 
The punks, especially in off-stage 
scenes, were intelligent, funny, and vul- 
nerable. 

Their anger at the kind of world they 
were born into is understandable, al- 
though a lot of that anger seems person- 
al. One guy with an X shaved across the 
top of his head talks about his family: his 
stepfather pretends not to know him, his 
mother is dead, he has never known his 
father. He ends this description by say- 
ing “Society sucks.” 

The punk lyrics were insightful when 
the director was kind enough to print 
them on the screen—otherwise they 
would have been largely unintelligible. 
The songs offer some comment on our 
culture, as in lyrics by the band Catholic 
Discipline about beef bologna and Bar- 
bie dolls. More often, however, they are 
personal statements like the group 
Fears, “I don’t care about you,” or 
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JOHN DOE AND EXENE —“X” 


Black Flag’s lyrics, “Depression’s got 
ahold of me. Depression’s gonna kill 
me. It’s gonna kill you too.” 

The moods in punk delivery range 
from angry shouts to jaded monotone, 
while the onstage movements imitate 
mechanical frenzy or a slowed-down re- 
action to a punch in the gut. According 
to their manager, a band called The 
Germs originally broke a lot of glass on 
stage and created other distractions be- 
cause they didn’t know their instru- 
ments, which may not have mattered. 
In general, the sensibility rather than 
the music is the point. The only featured 
band in the film who would be interest- 
ing to listen to without the visuals would 
be a group called X. 

All the hyperbole our parents hurled 
at rock and roll—that it was just loud 
noise, that the performers were dirty 
and perverted — these are reactions that 
the punks are consciously trying to pro- 
duce. They love to be called perverts. 

One of the most disturbing aspects 
was the antisemitism expressed by Lee 
Ving of Fear at the end of the movie. But 
it’s hard to tell if punk performers are 
serious or just searching for the strong- 
est language and imagery they can to 
shock middle-class America. When 
asked about the swastika he was wearing 
one kid said, “No, that doesn’t mean I 
want to kill Jews. Hippies maybe.” 

It makes sense that hippies are the 
real enemies to punks. The greening of 
America never happened. “If hippies 
get mad,” one punk says, “they don't do 
anything. They just smoke dope and 
talk.” The antiestablishment reaction 
during the hippie era was romantic and 
idealistic: a little goodwill and a few 
flowers would bring the world to its 
senses. Well, now it’s 10 years down the 
line and the deterioration is accelerat- 
ing. The reaction from this new “youth 
movement, the punk rockers, is cyni- 
cism and anger, with no hope for 
change. 

Hippies rebelled from the main- 
stream by adopting a different lifestyle. 
To counter middle-class polyester they 
wore hand-dyed cotton in natural col- 
ors. The women disdained makeup and 
(along with the men) wore their hair 
long. 

The punks embrace the plastic cul- 
ture im a half-comic parody. Dyed hair, 
heavy makeup, and party dresses dug 
up from the 50s mix with ominous biker 
gear. They are like one of those super- 
realistic photo paintings come alive to 


show the ugly and commercial si¢ 
American life. 

In recent American youth cul 
dancing cheek to cheek was replace 
the hand-holding of early rock ane 
and then by the hippies’ separate: 
vour-own-thing kind of dancing, 
punks either pogo or slam-dance, 
is, they jump up and down in one 
or slam into each other. 

Critics of the lone-dancing hip 
used to say that it indicated alienatid 
that’s true, the new dancing has | 
bevond alienation to aggression. Fy 
break out, but generally the viole 
seems ritualized and_ controllee 
group anger that may constitute a + 
of therapy for these people. 

There is an honesty that may be 
thartic here, an acknowledgment 
pects of our culture that are gene, 
glossed over. Filmmaker Pene 
Spheeris, a 35-year-old convert top 
credits it with her survival. 

When asked if his lyrics were loo: 
at the dark side of things, one punk 
swered, “No, they're realistic.” WI 
not tolerated here are false illusions. 
letter to the Los Angeles punk maga 
Slash, a reader who signs off as ~ 
content” writes, “Burn the books ox 
etry for they give you hope.” 

One of the members of X, exhibit! 
glimmer of historical perspective, - 
he doesn’t want to be tatooed becau. 
may just be a fad. It is an admission 
his reaction to the world may chai 
Regrettably, for Darby Crash of f 
Germs, there will be no chance { 
change of mind; he committed sui 
by overdosing on heroin since the 
lease of The Decline of Western 
ilization. 

Whatever degree of affectation | 
be involved in the punk scene, violé 
and drugs are the devil’s playthings 
he tends to take his due. The main! 
here is for a change in response. 
punks’ grim view is realistic only w 


all the data we respond to comes | 
this present world system. 
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ot of Love 


ES Tare elas 
SHARON GALLAGHER 


HE GARISH front cover art of 
Bob Dylan’s newest album is 
even worse than that on the last 

Luckily the photo of Dylan on the 

jis more indicative of the mood of 

Ibum. 

vlan’s first album as a Christian, 

| Train Coming, was his conversion 

m. It was a moving description of 

gle, deliverance, and love. His sec- 

album, Saved. was a Black Gospel- 
red celebration. His newest album, 
of Love, may be the most complex of 
nree and the most uneven in style. 
ere s a roughness to the cuts that at 
work to their disadvantage as in 
ometimes grating harmonies with 
ie King on “Heart of Mine.” 
ughout much of the album, how- 

the roughness adds a sense of im- 

lacy and power. 

le lyrics in Shot of Love are less 

btic and more evocative than on his 
o albums. There are traditional 

sand songs where it’s not clear if 
love is romantic or devotional. 
le is a little of his familiar irony in 
perty of Jesus” where Dylan is 
ked by old friends for his turn- 
nd. He replies, “You got something 
tr. You got a heart of stone.” 

‘e album includes a reggae-style 

» “Deadman, Deadman,” the get- 

ad-dance complaint “Trouble,” and 

mple ballad for secular prophet 
hy Bruce. 

jere’s a wide range of subject matter 

hoever spread those rumors that 
was a secular album didn’t listen to 
psides the overt message songs like 
traightforward statement of loyalty 
lroperty of Jesus” the entire album 

sed with biblical imagery, espe- 
in the song Every Grain of Sand.” 
ot of Love's various elements of 
ness, poetry, and old and new 
meet and soar on this last cut. The 
ony reminds me of songs from 

hood church services, only in a 

iful form. Since getting the album 
been playing “Every Grain of Sand” 


repeatedly and I always find it moving. 
It’s the work of a man who can see the 
horror and absurdity of the world we 
live in and yet in reflecting on that can 
create a somber beauty. Dylan’s mourn- 
ful harmonica has never been more ex- 
pressive. 


BOOKS 


John Updike 
JOSEPH COMANDA 


John Updike and the Three Great 
Secret Things: Sex, Religion, and Art, 
by George Hunt. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1980 cloth, $13.95. 


OHN UPDIKE is one of the finest 
living American writers. Mine was 
an unlikely introduction to his 
work. I read Couples (1968) on a cross- 
country trip back in 1969, mistaking it 
for light reading. To my surprise, I dis- 
covered that the author was dealing with 
a larger issue than sex in suburbia. 
There was something tragic about the 
lovemaking. It seemed to have a search- 
ing quality, a groping for salvation. 
More recently, I have come to know 
Updike’s work better and to enjoy his 
skill and grace with language, the way 
he builds a story out of lucid, suggestive 
images. I like also the hunger for grace 
that I have sensed in his characters. 
Still, Updike’s writing is ambiguous, dif- 
ficult to fathom. I have often wished fora 
trustworthy guide to his thought. 


George Hunt’s new critical study is 
such a companion. Though it deals pri- 
marily with the novels, letting many 
good short stories slip by, Hunt’s book 
adds to the growing body of Updike crit- 
icism. His main contribution is to eluci- 
date the degree to which Updike has 
been influenced by Kierkegaard and 
Karl Barth. Updike himselfhas hinted at 
this by, among other things, choosing 
epigraphs from their writing for several 
of his books. Other critics have noted his 
debt to Kierkegaard and Barth, but 
Hunt has explored this relationship 
more thoroughly. He alone has _at- 
tempted to use that discovery as the 
interpretive key to yielding new under- 
standings of Updike’s novels. 

During the 1950s, Hunt tells us, Up- 
dike was deeply immersed in Kierke- 
gaardian thought. Hunt argues that 
many of the stories from that period — 
those appearing in The Same Door 
(1959) and Pigeon Feathers (1962)— 
involve an attempt to people Kierke- 
gaard’s world. 

Barth’s influence abounds in Updike’s 
novels, and Hunt ferrets out Barthian 
presences in surprising places. In Of 
the Farm (1965), he discovers a sermon 
whose source is a section on men and 
women from Barth’s Church Dogmat- 
ics: A Selection; Hunt elicits from 
Updike an acknowledgement of the ser- 
mon’s centrality to the novel. In Rab- 
bit, Run (1960) he takes note of the 
Reverend Fritz Kruppenbach, an old- 
fashioned Lutheran, who appears only 
briefly and is overlooked by most critics. 
Again, Updike acknowledges his impor- 
tance, calling him “the touchstone of the 
novel as I intended it. His life . . . is 
meant to be Barth in action.” 

But Barth’s influence is not limited to 
cameo appearances. In one of Hunt's 
most fascinating chapters, he picks his 
way through The Centaur (1963), 
showing it to be a complex weaving to- 
gether of Greek mythology and Chris- 
tian imagery. His reading clarifies the 
meaning of the novel's epigraph from 
Barth on heaven and earth, and uncov- 
ers key elements of Barthian theology 
that form a strand running through the 
novel. 

Hunt’s study has a second intention. 
He wishes to establish the thematic im- 
portance of sex, religion, and art in Up- 
dike’s work. Updike has revealed his 
early fascination with these “Three 
Great Secret Things” in his 1962 me- 
moir, “The Dogwood Tree: A Boyhood 


Memory,” and corroboration for their 
importance can be found in the profile of 
the typical Updike hero: some mix of 
sexual athlete (usually unsuccessful in 
love), minister (often troubled by 
doubt), or artist (generally second-rate). 

Hunt attempts to demonstrate that 
“at every stage the Three Great Secrets 
interweave, complement, and illumin- 
ate each other in each of his works.” He 
locates one kind of thematic interplay in 
The Centaur. There Updike uses 
“controlling images” to tie all three 
themes together. The tree, for example, 
represents “the fixity of Art, the stir- 
rings of Sexualitv, the Passion of 
hrist,” 

Hunt stresses the interrelatedness of 
those themes to counter reductionistic 
sexual readings of Updike, buttressing 
his argument with support from Jungian 
psychology. While most critical studies 
of Couples (1968) turn to the themes of 
Tristan and Isolde and of Don Juan, 
Hunt explores the theme of Adam and 
Eve and the Fall. Significantly, Updike 
chose for the dust jacket a watercolor by 
William Blake of Adam and Eve asleep 
in the garden. The scene is full of inno- 
cence and foreboding, with an angel 
hovering mournfully above and an ugly 
toad staring from below. 

Yet the importance of sex in Updike’s 
fiction is undeniable, and Hunt ade- 
quately conveys the complexity of Up- 
dike’s view of sexuality. For Updike, 
sexual experience, like the Fall (follow- 
ing Kierkegaard and Barth), is morally 
ambiguous. It involves a loss of inno- 
cence for a gain in knowledge. Updike’s 
characters experience the sex act as 
dreadful in the Kierkegaardian sense. 
The language Updike employs to de- 
scribe sexual sensations often involves 
images of nothingness or death, and vet 
sex continues to issue forth in new life. 

Updike associates sex with what is 
most destructive in us as well as with 
what binds us most intimately together. 
It is in many ways an insightful view, but 
one that I suspect contains a blend of 
pagan and Christian elements. Hunt has 
not attempted to sort those out, though 
such a task would be worthwhile. 
be worthwhile. 

George Hunt has given us an excel- 
lent introduction to Updike. It should 
enlarge the circle of Updike readers in 
the Christian community. 


JOE COMANDA lives and writes on political, 
social and economic issues in Philadelphia. 


Solzhenitsyn, 
The Moral Vision 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN 


Solzhenitsyn, The Moral Vision, by 
Edward E. Erickson, Jr. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1980, cloth, 
$12.95. 


. the universal dividing line be- 
tween good and evil runs not between 
countries, not between nations, not be- 
tween parties, not between classes, not 
even between good and bad [individu- 
als]: the dividing line cuts across nations 
and parties, shifting constantly, vielding 
now to the pressure of light, now to the 
pressure of darkness. It divides the 
heart of every[one].” (From Under the 
Rubble, p. 108). 


CCUSED OF BEING a chau- 
vinist Russophile on the one 
hand and a radical dissident on 
the other, Alexander Solzhenitsyn has 
remained an enigma to many western ob- 
servers. Perhaps the idea of citizens lov- 
ing their country to the extent that they 
feel compelled to criticize its shortcom- 
ings in hope of seeing positive changes is 
still foreign to some Americans. Criti- 
cism of government, even in the United 
States, implies antipatriotic behavior. It 
is not surprising, then, that even here 
Solzhenitsyn has been received in a 
manner befitting the Old Testament 
prophets. 

Edward Erickson’s main point is that 
Solzhenitsyn has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The press and oth- 
ers have tacitly ordained Solzhenitsyn as 
merely a political writer. But he must be 
understood as a “primarily moral and 
religious writer,” according to Erickson. 
The book’s title, The Moral Vision, 
is intended to convey the single-minded 
theme in Solzhenitsyn’s writing. 


If nothing else, the author is ma | 
concerned with the moral aspects of | 
ation addressed in Solzhenitsyn’s w: | 
It is regrettable that Erickson’s own} 
parent aversion to politics is commu 
to Solzhenitzyn in spite of the litex 
figure’s clearly political and pole 
writings. I hope that Erickson is si 
attempting to restore some balance, 

Edward Erickson has provided any 
grossing and believable account of ! 
zhenitsyn’s life, motivations, and| 
thoroughly Christian assumptions, ’ 
brief outlines, overviews of plots, sigi 
icant themes, and literary techniq 
employed in the novels and short stow 
reviewed by the author entice the re 
er to delve further into Solzhenitsy 
works. Commenting on the polypha 
character of the novels, the use of f 
one main character but many differ} 
ones who are given approximately eq} 
time, Erickson points out the geniu; 
Solzhenitsyn’s literary accomplif 
ments (see Cancer Ward and 7; 
First Circle). Erickson quotes { 
quently and at length from the origi 
works, enough to give one a taste 
Solzhenitsyn’s innovative style. 

Solzhenitsyn, The Moral Vision poi: 
up not only Solzhenitsyn’s liter; 
adeptness, but also the moral depth 
his world. Solzhenitsyn’s commenti 
on humanity, including the inhuma 
he has witnessed and himself expe 
enced, demands that we consider ¢ 
often misplaced values and comp 
cency. Vivid stories about people’s dal 
existence in One Day in the Life: 
Ivan Denisovich, Candle in 1 
Wind, and others, aptly covered by E 
ickson’s understanding of their auth 
help us to reflect on the value and saw 
tity of life. For this, both Erickson a 
Solzhenitsyn.do us great service. 


| 


BILL ZIMMERMAN is a computer progra' 
mer in Berkeley. He has a degree in polities 
science from Gordon College in Mal 
sachusetts. 
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led to 
ly Worldliness 


JACK BUCKLEY 


| to Holy Worldliness, by Richard 
uw. Fortress Press, 1980, paper, 


= 


ELL, now that he has our 
attention, what does Richard 
YMouw want to say about “holy 
iness’? The Calvin College phil- 
y professor aims to awaken the av- 
American Christian to possibili- 
r responsible discipleship in to- 
vorld. In this first of a projected 
of “Laity Exchange” books from a 
ran publisher, Calvinist Mouw 
clearly to lay people who want to 
iow they can make a difference for 
. secular society. 

iw is not ready to abolish the tra- 
ul distinction of clergy and laity, 
though this book spells out a 
ale theology of and for lay people. 
dicates “some of the important 
f church life in which the clergy 
dominant role. But very few of 
reas are such that they are the 
ponsibility of clergy.” 

evelops his argument a step fur- 
saying that “the institutional 
is not coextensive with the body 
ist; the full life of the people of 
compasses much more than what 
Noe in church buildings; the 
reality of the kingdom of Jesus 


s much more than what we ordi- 
identify as the affairs of ‘the 
.” That naturally leads Mouw to 
iclusion that “the clergy cannot 
laity ’s work for them, nor can the 
ional church alone provide prop- 
ntextualized answers to the prob- 
id dilemmas of the laity.” 

is brief book, the author lays out 
cal worldview based on God’s 
ul works of creation and re-crea- 
cause our world was made good 
“a good purpose, and because 
me into human history to remake 
>n creation, Christians (of all peo- 
ould be optimistic about life’s 
ities. But Mouw is too realistic to 
ard practical questions. Building 
nes from both Old and New Tes- 
3 that express spiritual tensions 
<ingdom of God, exile, pilgrim- 
orld, and flesh—he anticipates 


and answers inquiries as to how “Chris- 
tian politics” can be possible. 

The kind of politics Mouw envisions is 
not the Moral Majority version. Call 
to Holy Worldliness refuses to over- 
simplify the ways biblical faith should 
affect social and political life. It equally 
rejects both pious escapism from a cor- 
rupt world system and uncritical absorp- 
tion into secular society as unworthy of 
Christians. 

Instead, the author calls for discern- 
ment teamed with humble tentative- 
ness. He insists that it can happen only 
when Christians work together as a new 
community. “Discernment is, then, a 
communal act. . . . it occurs best when 
the community of God’s people are will- 
ing to study and discuss and argue to- 
gether about what God is doing in the 
world.” That does involve some kind of 
withdrawal from the world’s society, at 
least temporarily; but then we have to 
take our new discoveries back into the 
world if we're obedient, only to regroup 
with “new data, new hypotheses, new 
proposals.” 

A major concern of Mouw’s bears on 
how Christians can learn to identify with 
the poor in biblical terms. Affirming re- 
cent movements in that direction, he 
prods his readers toward some kind of 
redesigned economics (again, with 
humble tentativeness). If it builds on 
Richard Mouw’s foundation, the “Laity 
Exchange” series promises to be clearly 
written and practically useful. 


Book Notes 


Paul, by John Drane. Harper & Row, 
1976, paper, $4.95. 

Jesus and the Four Gospels, by John 
Drane. Harper & Row, 1979, paper, 
$7.95. 

Harper's World of the New Testament, 
by Edwin Yamauchi. Harper & Row, 
1981, paper, $9.95. 

Harper's Introduction to the Bible, by 
Gerald Hughes and Stephen Travis. 
Harper & Row, 1981, paper, $9.95. 


These four volumes combine to make 
a fine reference library, at a moderate 
price, for teachers and students of Scrip- 
ture at the popular level. John Drane’s 
surveys of Paul and his writings in their 
historical context, and of Jesus and the 
Gospels in their setting, are illustrated 
with photographs, charts, and maps. 
The two newer volumes contain color 


photos and illustrations, supplementing 
well-written texts covering biblical 
people and events along with their re- 
spective historical, philosophical, and 
religious backgrounds. All four books 
were originally published in England by 
Lion, a new leader in beautifully de- 
signed and clearly written Bible refer- 


ence works. 


God and Marriage, by Geoffrey W. 
Bromiley. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, 1980, paper, $3.95. 


Amid piles of inevitably redundant 
“how-to” books on Christian married 
life, this little volume stands out as a 
theological essay on marriage in the light 
of God the Holy Trinity. Bromiley aims 
the reader's eye toward the relationship 
of Father, Son, and Spirit as the model 
for Christian personal relations, espe- 
cially between husbands and wives. 
Though short on practical advice (by in- 
tention), he spells out the implications 
for men and women that lie within the 
Bible’s doctrines of God, creation, and 


redemption. 


Educating for Responsible Action, by 
Nicholas Wolterstorff. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1980, pa- 
per, $6.95. 


Commissioned by the Christian 
Schools International group of educators, 
this book interacts with prevailing trends 
in American public education and offers 
an alternative philosophy based on 
Christian principles. Wolterstorff sym- 
pathetically analyzes the maturational 
type that stresses “nourishing” children’s 
learning without inhibition (Carl Rog- 
ers); the socialization type (B.F. Skin- 
ner); and the interaction-developmental 
type geared to helping children work 
through stages of cognition toward ma- 
ture equilibrium (Jean Piaget, Lawrence 
Kohlberg). In contrast to all three, the 
author expounds his view of teaching 
responsibility through cultivating one’s 
knowledge, abilities, and tendencies. 
“The ultimate goal of all education, as 
Christians see it, is that those who are 
taught shall live in such a way as to carry 
out their responsibilities to God and find 
joy and delight in so doing.” Primarily 
useful to professional teachers and edu- 
cation majors, this book will reward any 
thoughtful reader’s efforts. 


continued next page 
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Karl Barth, Letters, 1961-1968, by Karl 
Barth (translated by Geoffrey W. Brom- 
iley). Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1981, cloth, $18.95. 

The Christian Life, by Karl Barth. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1981, cloth, $17.95. 

Karl Barth and Evangelicalism, by 
Gregory G. Bolich. InterVarsity Press, 
1980, paper, $6.95. 


The noted Swiss theologian died more 
than a decade ago, but his writings con- 
tinue to be edited for publication and his 
teachings remain a touchstone for 20th- 


We continue to value your efforts in 
the publication of Radix. Your Chris- 
tianity has integrity; it is expansive, pro- 
voking, and strongly biblical . . . . We 
keep all our issues and hope to share 
them with other disciples, yet we're 
alone for the most part in many of our 
convictions and understandings. The 
fellowship we have with you through the 
vehicle of the magazine is a source of 
strength and encouragement. 

Bob and Kate Fullilove 
Gulfport, MS 


Sayers on Mind and Art 


To read an article that urges Chris- 
tians to love God with their minds, that 
shows that art is no enemy of truth, and 
that suggests that belief in Christian 
doctrines is not antithetical to inquiry is 
a rare opportunity. Barbara Reynolds’s 
article, “Dorothy Sayers, Lively-Mind- 
ed Believer” (Jan.-Feb. 1981), offers 
such an exception. 

Radix is to be commended for print- 
ing not only anarticle on alively-minded 
believer, written by one of an equally 
lively mind, but also for reminding us 
again that a trained mind enhances 
rather than stagnates zestful Christian 
living. 

E. Beatrice Batson 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, IL 


century interpretation of the Christian 
faith, 

Reading famous people’s mail is fas- 
cinating, for gossip value and as a way to 
know the inner person beneath the pub- 
lic persona. Barth's correspondence 
during the 1960s has been collected and 
translated for us to read, and the man’s 
warmth, wit, and keen perception shine 
throughout the volume. Written to all 
sorts of people, sometimes brusque, al- 
ways revealing, these letters open new 
perspective on Barth the man. 

The Christian Life pulls together lec- 
ture notes that would have completed 


Holocaust 


The principle central to F. Burton 
Nelson’s article, “The Holocaust and the 
American Future” (Jan.-Feb. 1981), is 
significant. That theme is silence by the 
churches in the face of genocide, refu- 
gee needs, and the emerging critical 
need for intervention on behalf of any 
people judged an underclass in a host 
nation. The failure of the church to 
speak up and speak out is a moral 
paralysis. 

The generation who were the adults 
of Germany during the Hitler years 
were a silent majority. They were so 
described by a former resident of Nu- 
remberg, Germany, who “grew up” from 
1933 to later become a soldier in the 
Wehrmacht. He states publicly that his 
parents never said anything that he can 
recall either against Hitler or against 
what Hitler was doing. 

In the face of racism, antisemitism, 
neo-Nazism, apathy, it should be the 
people of God who are in the forefront of 
opposition. We seemed to have learned 
little from the Holocaust years and from 
the failure of the church in Germany. 
Let us not be guilty of the betrayal Pro- 
fessor Nelson so vividly describes, 
which leads to mass apostasy. 

Robert W. Ross 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 


Overcoming Racism 


The interview with Motlalepula Cha- 
baku (Nov.-Dec. 1980) by Marguerite 
Judson Smith was enhanced by the lead 
article, “Racism as a Family IIness,” by 
Mrs. Smith and her husband. Certainly 


Barth’s Church Dogmatics, cove’ 
the “ethics of reconciliation,” and ¢] 
sections on the beginning of the I, 
Prayer as a foundation for Christian| 
and action in the world. 

Gregory Bolich has read ream) 
Barth’s writings and those of his ex 
gelical friends and foes, and now he: 
sents us with an evaluation of it all, 
rejects a defensive response to Bi 
and recommends listening carefull 
Barth’s attempts to recover orthodoy 
the 20th century. The motive, in Bi 
and Bolich alike, is to speak bibl 
truth intelligibly to the modern worl 


Mrs. Smith’s sensitivity to Chabaku’ 
lemma as a Christian in South Af 
derives from her own struggle with! 
ravages of racism. 

I grew up in the southern U.S. | 
have spent my entire professional. 
with university groups related to: 
YWCA, working on desegregation, 
integration with justice. I thought I] 
prepared for my assignment with » 
World YWCA in South Africa. 

I empathize with Motlalepula’s dey 
to minister to her country, when toy 
turn will mean detention. Facing ei 
cism for using methods of simple » 
manity to make contact in a viole 
bifurcated society is difficult to take. 

I had to decide several times whet: 
it was more important to continue: 
help build a strong interracial YWC# 
which African (Black) women had eq 
access to leadership, or to satisfy 
need to rebel against the terrible ape 
heid system which demanded comp 
mise in my every daily act. 

Times have changed since I retur 
in 1972 to the U.S. Blacks in South; 
rica are better organized now—é 
more assertive. The Nationalist Par 
in power since 1948, knows that fune 
mental change is required. Violence 
increase, but change must come. 

The need to rebuild a new society! 
clear commitment to equality will « 
pend on the cooperation of people off 
persuasions. Reconcilers with Motlal 
pula’s courage and kindness will be ec} 
cial in the task. Her message must} 


heard. 


Rosalie Oak 

World Relations Un 
National Board of t 
YWCA of the U.S} 
New York, : 
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MEDITATION: TERRORIST 


What dead issue of anger comes 
metal cased across the sky 

and darkens darkness 
bartering stolen lives 

for squandered fortunes? 


The rage fénorder 

that sledged the nails 

at Golgotha 

drives martial rhythms 
in my blood. 


Christ, niy justice pleads 
the case of innocents 

in Adam s crumbled court! 
Your lovélies in me; 
Dbalance lead with lead, 


thrust violence into my heart 
and doublécyoss your body. 
On your right 

and on your left 

are murderers still. 


— John Leax 
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system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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One theme is strategies for social change. Anoth'} 
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war theory historically and finds that it’s not applicable t 
our present situation (p. 3 ). 
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CAN THERE BE 
A JUST WAR? 


John Howard Yoder 
—~ 


an there be a just war? That title is more a symbol for a field of research than a 
question to be given one of four possible answers: Yes, no, maybe, or none of the 
mw above. If you want to know whether there can be a unicorn, you first have to 
fine it in such a way as to distinguish it from a rhinoceros or aardvark, and you have to 
ow where you would expect to find one, whether in a park, a medieval tapestry, a 


poem, or in the mind of God. What is needed first is the 
definitional, historical reporting. 

The term just war is an ancient one, so we will have to 
read some history. It’s complex in the way it’s defined so 
we ll have to itemize its numerous elements. It’s a term 
whose meaning has changed over time so we'll have to 
watch it through history. Just war is also a logical term, or 
a type term, so we'll have to look at some ways of reason- 
ing. I'll begin with that. 

There are three ways in which it is simple to resolve the 
moral problem of war. First, you may simply say, it’s 
wrong. We call that pacifism. Second, you may say that 
you do whatever your government calls for. The moral 
question is simple: you let somebody else decide, namely, 
your government. Sometimes that is called fascism, 
sometimes Machiavellianism, and sometimes realism. 
The third simple answer is to say, with regard at least to 
certain wars, that they are holy causes, and that God 
wants them to be discharged that way. The wars of 
Joshua near the beginning of the Old Testament, the 
crusades during the middle ages, the Islamic jihad, and 
perhaps some kinds of ideological combat are examples. 
Such military endeavors are undertaken because they are 
dictated by some transcendent consideration. You don’t 
have to look at cases, nor ask about the rights of the 
adversaries, nor measure the details about how it will go. 

Beside those three simple answers, there is one com- 
plicated historical answer—that is, war may be right or 
wrong and it’s an evil in any case, but it may be a necessary 
evil under certain circumstances. Then the circum- 
stances must be defined. You have to ask numerous ques- 
tions. The relative weight of those questions will itself be 
part of the question. That’s the view I am to discuss here. 
It's not my own view, but I have, for theological and 
ecumenical reasons, as well as some others, an investment 
in the integrity of those people who hold that view. 

That set, of other “people who hold that view,” is theoreti- 
cally composed of most people. It is the stated view of all the 
major Christian traditions. If you’re a Roman Catholic it has 
never been stated for you in a creed, but it is the dominant 
teaching of the great teachers of the church. If you are 
Lutheran it’s in the Augsburg Confession. If you are Pres- 
byterian or Congregationalist it’s in the Westminster Con- 
fession. If you are Anglican it is in the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
If you belong to a church that doesn’t have any confessions, 
you probably still hold that view, because it is the logical way 
that all ofus have been taught to think in the western world. 

I have to simplify the description, but I'll try to do 
the job of a fair historian rather than a debater. I'll try to 
do it with objectivity as much as I can, rather than invest- 
ing my presentation with the passion that the problem of 
war ought properly to provoke. 


CRITERIA FOR A JUST WAR 


The just-war tradition is a set of criteria. It says that war 
is usually to be avoided as evil, but that it may be a 
necessary evil under certain circumstances. To know 
what those circumstances are, you have to have yard- 
sticks, so the tradition consists of a set of criteria. 


The intention must be good. Intention may sometin 
mean the long-range goal. That is, a war must be undi 
taken for the peace of the world, and not for some h| 
worthy cause. It may be more subjective: you should 
wage war out of hatred or selfishness. : 

Only a just authority can wage a just war. A bandit cas} 
wage a just war; a private citizen can’t wage a just w | 
Only a legitimate governmental agent can do that. | 

| 


The cause must be justified. That could be broken doy 
into many sub-cases. 

The means must be limited. They must be limited by t 
intrinsic rights of some people not to be harmed. THI 
would include the immunity of noncombatants, neutray} 
and third parties. The means must be limited as well |} 
stated rights, for instance, by the existing laws. TH 
especially includes the modem treaties on the conduct 4 
war that have been signed by all civilized nations. Lim | 
are imposed also by inner logic, by proportionality. TI | 
war must not do more harm than good. | 

Just war must be winnable. If there is no reasonabs 
likelihood of winning, then it’s wrong to wage a war even ih 
a good cause. | 

It must be a matter of last resort. If there is any other way4 
obtain a goal without the use of war, then the war is n 
justified. a 

This list is already six points long, which is a considé 
able expansion of what existed in the fourth and fifi 
centuries when just-war policy first began to be ek 
borated by Christian thinkers. None of the criteria I 
stated comes from the blue — that is, simply because som 
theologian thought it would be a good point to add 
the list. All the criteria have an intrinsic logic. The logics 
that my neighbors, even my enemies, have a right not 4 
be harmed. If I'm going to claim to have a right to han 
them, I ought to meet the logical tests that proper 
scrutinize my claim of that right: in whose name? f 
what cause? with what intention? within what limits? 

That the criteria have changed over the centuries : 
one of the things we have to learn. Most of us in thinkir 
about this issue don’t deal with change. We merely sé 
that it is the traditional Christian view, but that is tel 
simple. 


HOW THE TRADITION BEGAN 


The story begins in the Christian middle ages, not i 
the New Testament. Christians did not hold to the view ¢ 
a just war until the fourth century. That was when the) 
adjusted to their new situation of no longer being a per 
secuted minority. They had within their membershij 
Caesar himself and most of his soldiers. They had also thi 
sense that they needed to make a workable ethical system 
which would permit Caesar and his soldiers to keep ot 
winning their wars. They couldn’t be pacifist anymore: 
yet they wouldn't be totally unquestioning in their sup) 
port of whatever Caesar wanted to do, so they needed # 
develop a system of guidelines. / 

More than we may realize, the acceptance of war b} 
Christians was an exceptional concession. It was not | 
duty for everyone in the middle ages to fight “just wars. 
Most people were not supposed to fight. Peasants, clergy 
and merchants were exempt from battle. Only the prin 


his immediate instruments, the soldiers (who were 
ively few in medieval society), had the right to shed 
d, even in a just war. It was a concession by the 
stians, not a duty. It would not have been a mortal sin 
ey killed under those circumstances, but it was never 
ght of as a glorious thing; it was an exception rel- 
ed only to those few people who bore the authority 
e civil government. 

ore important and more easily forgotten is that the 
ptance of the notion of just war in the middle ages 
part of a much wider peacemaking concern in the 
ieval church. That acceptance claimed more time 
energy on the part of bishops and popes than did the 
al waging of just wars. There was what they called the 
é of God—periods of time when the bishop would 
‘ee no fighting during Lent or on Sunday, for exam- 
and those limits would be respected. The peace of God 
a spatial definition—no fighting on church or mon- 
ry land, no fighting in cemeteries. Intervention by 
bishops to make peace between two feuding princes 
a frequent occurrence. Those kinds of church prac- 
; were respected to some extent. Thus the just war, 
is, the permission of war granted in the middle ages 
ome people, was only the fringe of a wider concern to 
2 less and less war, and to resolve most problems in 
Pr ways. 

1e just-war tradition was not, as we tend to think perhaps 
ould be, an instrument of decision-making. The church 
’t say, “Before you go to war, think about our checklist of 
priteria.” That isn’t the way they did morality in the 
dle ages. The locus of morality was the confessional. You 
mitted an act, came to confession, and the priest looked 
the seriousness of your act in his book. He then de- 
nined how long a time you ought to be kept from partici- 
on in the sacraments. 

he function of the confessional and canon law created the 
s for discussing just war. It was thus in the context of 
cipline after the fact” that morality was talked about in 
middle ages. That’s where we have to look for the just- 
documents: the manuals for the confessors, canon law. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


ee rege tere eee eT ee ee 
he next observation that most of us pay little attention to, 
that isn’t dealt with in the textbooks, is that the Prot- 
mt Reformation made major changes in the meaning of 
just-war tradition, specifically in the direction of de- 
ising its capacity to restrain. The tradition’s intent was to 
rain the propensity of princes to wage war, by asking 
stions and condemning certain excesses. That capacity of 
just-war doctrine to restrain was decreased by the Refor- 
ion in a number of ways. The doctrine was given creedal 
us, which it’s never had for Roman Catholics. 

Roman Catholic can be a pacifist, can reject the just-war 
pry, and not be a heretic. It was never stated as a neces- 
, doctrine to believe, never promulgated by a council or 
ie. Catholic pacifists, therefore, like Dan Berrigan and 
-othy Day, are not heretics. They cannot be accused of 
ding to something that the Catholic church has formally 
demned (although pacifism is clearly against the majority 
W). 

- Lutheran, Anglican, or Presbyterian can be con- 


More than we may realize, 
. the acceptance of war 
& = by Christians was 


an exceptional 
concession 


demned, however, if they do not hold the just-war position, 
because it is in the creeds of those communions. That means 
that the affirmation, “war may be okay,” is given more room 
in Protestantism than it was given in Catholicism. 

The Reformation also eliminated the exceptions in a just 
war, especially the clergy and most of the common people. 
In the Catholic view of just war, the clergy are not supposed 
to fight. A person who has shed blood, even in a just war, has 
disqualified himself from being a priest. The Reformation 
did away with the idea that there are religious people with 
special ethical obligations and that there ought to be stand- 
ards that apply to some people and not to others. The Refor- 
mation put all the same restrictions (but no additional ones) 
on the clergy that it put on lay people. Protestants want to do 
away with the idea that the religious or the clergy are morally 
special. They likewise wish to do away with the idea 
that a bishop may declare a certain time or place out of 
bounds for war. Protestants don’t want bishops to get into 
politics that way. 

Social changes as well contributed to that movement to 
limit bishops’ authority. The autonomy of rulers was sub- 
stantially increased by the Protestant Reformation. It was, 
after all, the rulers who reformed the church. Theologians 
working for the civil rulers in the Reformationist churches 
were less likely to have moral objectivity or distance in 
criticizing their monarchs. That is in contrast to the Roman 
Catholic bishops, who had a degree of sociological, eco- 
nomic, and moral independence from their kings. Not only 
the rulers but also nations as units were freed from the 
Catholic vision of the unity of Europe as Christendom. 
Other nations had less of a moral hold on the Protestant than 
they did on the Catholic. The Protestant Reformation itself 
was to be a cause of religious wars off and on from the 1530s 
to 1648. The differences between Protestants and Catholics 
became reasons to fight, in addition to dynastic and territo- 
rial concerns and the other kinds of interests that drive 
people to war. 

We find in Protestantism the beginning of a theology of 
revolution. In addition to saying that an established ruler 
may make war in just circumstances, Protestantism now 
began to say that, for the sake of freedom to preach the 
gospel, established rulers may sometimes be brought down 
by revolution when we are convinced that their regimes are 
unfair. Although the Protestant Reformation intended no 
innovation to the policies of just war, its real effect was to 
weaken profoundly the original intent of that tradition. 


Not only has war 
become total in the 
way it is supported, 
economically and 
ideologically, but 
the stakes also 
have become 
total. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 


Another set of developments through history that influ- 
enced just-war concerns is less open to being dated at a 
particular time. Taking place from the late middle ages up to 
the present, a Christian cosmopolitan vision has increased 
the desire of some people to exercise restraint in the face of 
war, and to use the just-war vocabulary to do so. 

Catholic moralists, especially Francisco de Vitoria in the 
16th century and Francisco Suarez in the 17th, thought 
theologically and with rigor about the rights of the Indians in 
South America. They wrote the first systematic treatises on 
just-war theory, which had earlier been dealt with only in 
snatches of random paragraphs in the moral writings of 
theologians. They wrote with a view toward restraining the 
excesses of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism. They in- 
sisted that indigenous populations had rights that should not 
be trampled on in the colonial interests of their own nation. 

The work of Vitoria and Suarez was important, first of all, 
because it made the tradition a coherent theory. It could 
now be found together in a book, in a clear outline. But 
beyond that, their work distinguished between the ideologi- 
cal cause, the crusaders’ claim that God sent them to win a 
war, and the legal justification that the just-war position was 
really about. , 

Hugo Grotius also did landmark work on just-war theory. 
Dutch in origin, he was a diplomat for various royal houses in 
Europe. He translated the moral just-war statements into 
legal statements. Grotius moved from asking what would be 
right and wrong ethically, to describing the rights and duties 
of both governments and belligerents. His statements were 
written in such a way that they could be enforced by the 
courts, used by ambassadors to negotiate armistice, or ap- 
plied by diplomats to negotiate behind the scenes. Hugo 
Grotius is known as the father of international law because of 
his translations from ethics into law. The notion of interna- 
tional law is itself a secularization of the just-war tradition. 

Humanistic visions of a parliament of nations became 


as it was clear that Europe was breaking up into a multi 
of small peoples claiming political sovereignty, no lo 
part of an empire nor accountable to one another, pe 
with a cosmopolitan spirit saw that that couldn’t be r 
There had to be some way, they believed, in which peo 
would create a society of nations the way individuals cree} 
society of individuals, in order to live in a civil manner, 
The final type of spokesperson for the just-war visio: 
found in the series of popes who have led the Roman Ca) 
lic communion since World War I, beginning with Bene 
XV. The popes not only spoke as moral teachers to Cath¢ | 
but pastored the world. They were like the pastor ofa vilf 
who doesn’t decide who's right or who’s wrong as a juy} 
would, but instead pleads with people to use the insif 
ments they have to keep the peace. Their pleas were ba 
on the vision of a growing amount of work being done 


another significant development in just-war theory. As: 
| 


agencies in international conciliation. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

WAR BECOMES TOTAL : 

I have offered a set of considerations in favor of m4 

restraint. Now Id like to turn in my rapid survey of histq 
toward the other direction. Modern national structut 
again decrease the room for restraint, but, for another se 
reasons, the effects are similar to those of the Protests 
Reformation. The simplest way to explain is to say that wa 
now total. That means several different things. | 

First of all, war is total in the sense of support. Every 
in a nation is part of the war effort because of the unity 
a modern economy. That wasn’t the case in the middle ag 
The ordinary peasant may have had a few more taxes top 
because of a long war, but generally the ability of the nai 
to win the war was not dependent on everyone’s doing th 
part, nor was it sensed that way. Today we see everyone 
the nation, even the opponents of the military policies of tf 
government, as still somehow participating in the milité 
cause. That makes a difference as to whom we consi¢ 
innocent. That’s a just-war question; it makes a difference 
what counts as just authority, and whether anybody beliew 
in restraint. 

War became total in the sense of support by the citize 
ship. Even if the medieval peasants did have to pay for t 
extra cost of a war, they didn’t think it was their cau! 
They knew it was the prince’s cause. Whether the prin 
won or lost, the peasant would still be a peasant. Peasar 
didn't have any ideological stake in most wars. 

Today the notion of democracy has made a lot of citize! 
feel that they are partisans, that the government that’s figle 
ing for survival is themselves. That heightens the emotion 
identification of many people with their government, chank 
ing the meaning of innocence and noncombatancy. It m/ 
open room, in some cases, for demagogic exploitations 
citizen support. It can be argued that a wise prince wou 
exercise more restraint in going to war than a nation § 
which politicians, as part of their electoral campaigns, wo) 
people up and get a momentum started that they then cam 
be sure of stopping. . 

Not only has war become total in the way it is supportel 
economically and ideologically, but the stakes also ha\ 
become total. New weapons and delivery systems make 
possible to destroy everybody on the enemy side. 


- begin with nuclear war, although the nuclear thresh- 
4s made it more visible. The possibility of doing more 
Jealing a decisive blow — that of actually destroying the 
nation — goes beyond what the just-war tradition used 
able to justify in proportionality and intention. 

e stakes are total in another way also. Just as the feeling 
> citizen that “our war is my war” has changed since 
leon, the stakes in the war have changed. They now 
encompass the very existence of civilization (whatever 
is) or some other more than politically measurable 
», for the sake of which therefore more than a rational 
ured support is demanded. So, one impact of democ- 
and citizen involvement is negative for the cause of 
aint. It heightens the temptation toward demagogic 

inism. 

: democracy also increases room for restraint in some 
. Citizens may think of themselves as critics. When 
ms criticize the wars of the government, they usually 
aken the just-war criteria. Those criteria are relevant to 
rmment, as the criteria of pacifism, according to some 
le, are not. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


jiticism by U.S. citizens implementing the just-war cri- 
began with the War of 1812. Some American dissenters 
hat it was not a just war, that the cause was not worth it, 
hat it was not a matter of last resort. That was the first 
where the just-war criteria were referred to explicitly as 
ystrument of dissent. The dissenters were outvoted, 
pver. 

ie next major American experience of that type hap- 
id during the war against Mexico. Numerous American 
es, including politicians like Abraham Lincoln (then in 
minority), and nonpolitical figures like Henry David 
‘eau, used the just-war categories to say that the U.S. 
ao grounds for what it was doing against Mexico. 

he just-war categories were forgotten when the U.S. 
ped into World War I. That war became a crusade to be 
ht for the overarching cause of saving the world. It was 
a soberly measured use of minimum necessary means 
ytain a modest goal. In order to get us into the war, after 
ad run for president on the grounds of keeping us out, 
y)drow Wilson had to make it a crusade rather than a just 


mce that war ended, however, the condemnation of it 
acifists and soldiers alike used just-war categories. The 
tary elite of both sides didn’t think World War I should 
b been fought. The German high command, in fact, had 
ithe Kaiser, “We think we can win it in six months, but if 
han’t we shouldn't try.” The French high command had 
the Paris government the same thing. They were both 
ng, of course. Military historians have had the honesty to 
it that World War I shouldn’t have been fought. It was 
her proportionate nor winnable in the scope of the re- 
tees available. It was not worth the stakes. 

h our experience, of course, it was only Vietnam that 
le those categories widely usable in the minds of ordinary 
zens. Just authority? What business did the U.S. have 
ag in Southeast Asia? Was the Saigon regime a legitimate 
ime? 

ust means? What we were told about the nondiscriminate 


use of weapons, free fire zones, and the difficulty in telling 
who in a Vietnamese village was a soldier, made it possible to 
say the means were not just. 

Last resort? Had we explored all other possible ways of 
obtaining whatever it was we were fighting for? 

Good intention? Many in our country said about the Viet- 
nam adventure that its purpose was not to save Vietnam but 
to save the whole world. The conflict was to keep the 
“domino theory” from doing its work of bringing all Asia into 
the communist camp. That’s not a just intention, if our real 
enemy (as they told us then) was communist China or the 
Soviet Union. 

The just-war vocabulary seemed to be a good instrument 
for expressing dissent over the Vietnam experience. Most of 
the young men who refused to go weren't pacifists in the 
thorough or radical sense. They did not think that all war was 
necessarily wrong, but that Vietnam, at least, was wrong, 
and to explain their position they used the just-war criteria. 


REFUSING TO FIGHT 


We ve moved beyond the citizen as critic to the citizen as 
actively refusing to serve. That’s not a new idea. Martin 
Luther had already said a soldier should accept even martyr- 
dom rather than serve in a war he knows is unjust. Luther 
also said, however, that an ordinary soldier probably does 
not know as much as his prince. The logical imperative of 
refusing to fight in an unjust war, which Luther affirmed, 
therefore became an empty mandate in Lutheran experi- 
ence. Not only in Luther’s time, but ever since, the likeli- 
hood that one will have enough information enabling one to 
second guess the government is practically zero. 

The concept of just war was enormously heightened in the 
set of political events surrounding the Nuremberg trials. 
After World War II, a series of trials was held in various 
places in Europe as well as the Pacific. The most dramatic 
institutionalization of the procedures was in the city of Nur- 
emberg, where the allies set up a special court to convict 
certain Nazi leaders of war crimes. Those leaders were con- 
demned for not having disobeyed an unjust order, that is, for 
not having refused to fight in an unjust war. The notion of 
conscientious refusal was tightened enormously because of 
the trials. 

Historians and political scientists continue to debate over 
whether the Nuremberg phenomenon was _ authen- 
tic — whether it was honest or whether it should be inval- 
idated because it was a “victor’s justice.” But at least it acted 
out the claim that it is a moral and now a legal responsibility 
to refuse to participate in unjust military operations. 

Nuremberg contributed to its being thinkable in the 
American experience to say of Vietnam, “I cannot partici- 
pate in that.” Some Americans appealed directly to the 
Nuremberg precedent. 

Institutions in this country have continued to try to define 
the criteria of the limits of violence more carefully. Since the 
American Civil War, we have internal military codes. The 
American code was first drafted by the immigrant political 
scientist, Francis Lieber, at the request of Lincoln’s govern- 
ment. It’s natural that if a country is fighting a civil war, it 
will be concerned about which actions are proper and which 
are not, because the killing is taking place among brothers. 
The Civil War saw the beginning of a series of internal 


Has any statesperson in the past rejected a 
war on moral grounds that would have been 
otherwise politically attractive? 


military codes in which procedures for giving and obeying 
orders were themselves filtered through a set of limits. 
Those limits concerned what could be justified within the 
chain of command. 

It’s possible to refuse to obey an unjust order, although it 
isn't easy to do, and it isn’t made easier by the mores of the 
military establishment. It is also possible in extreme cases to 
be prosecuted for not refusing to obey an unjust order, or for 
committing an atrocity. The My Lai experience didn’t dem- 
onstrate that that kind of justice is immediately efficient. It 
was of course undermined in that case because the com- 
mander-in-chief didn’t want the prosecutors to be too rigor- 
ous, but at least it’s there on the record that a person can be 
prosecuted for committing an atrocity. That there exists that 
kind of military law is itself an institutionalization of the 
just-war tradition. 


COULD A WAR BE JUST TODAY? 


Let us leap from our recent Vietnam experience to our 
current thought about war. The staff expert on limited war 
policies for the Roman Catholic bishops of the U.S. is Bryan 
Hehir. He said in an article in the Catholic opinion journal 
Commonweal last March that practically all serious theologi- 
cal ethicists, whether academic or episcopal, categorically 
reject an all-out nuclear exchange. They differ on where the 
lower end of that rejection comes —in other words, if you 
reject an all-out exchange, what would be the non-all-out 
exchange? Would you dismantle the machinery you already 
have? They differ on related issues about nuclear war, but 
there is nobody, says Bryan Hehir, in favor of the moral 
possibility of a nuclear war. 

That's a summary of an enormous renewal of research and 
writing in the field of just-war theory which has burgeoned 
in theological literature. Dissertations, history surveys, and 
contemporary debates have made the theme of the just war 
visible as it hasn’t been for centuries. On the other hand, 
Bryan Hehir also reports that although the theological ethi- 
cists think the way they do, the Pentagon continues to 
believe that an atomic war is wageable. 

In the face of all this history, we can return to various 
rephrasings of the original question. Does the tradition 
work? Has there been any past war that met all the criteria? 
That met most of the criteria? We can say at least that the 
major wars did not fulfill just-war criteria. The Napoleonic 


either side. The American Civil War did not, on either si 
World War I did not, on either side. 

Has any responsible statesperson in the past rejectec 
war on moral grounds that would have been otherwise po 


} 
| 


cally attractive? Opposition statespeople have — Abrah 
Lincoln rejected the American attack on Mexico. But ha 
politician in power ever used just-war criteria to say of 
attractive war (one that would put our country in a bet{ 
position, and be good for our economy and our prestige) th 


it shouldn't be fought because it doesn’t meet the rules? 
It was reported that in the high-level discussions du | 
the Cuban missile crisis (1962), when some people wantey 
nuclear strike or at least a bombing raid on Cuba, Robej 
Kennedy said, “No, we must not attack because it would # 
wrong.” But if you read the rest of the paragraph, you s} 
that he meant “Our people wouldn't stand for it,” andr | 
simply that it wouldn't meet the just-war criteria. | | 
More important is to ask: if the theory were to be crediblit 
what would it take to make the set of criteria so reliakd 
defined as to be effective in exercising restraint? Well, 
would take more definition of what the criteria are, and he 
they work. When you ask, for instance, about proportiona} 
damage, the whole war must do less destruction than w 
would happen if it wasn’t fought. How do you measure tha 
How many freedoms are worth how many lives, how ma 
buildings? How many lives are worth how many dollars? / 
enemy lives worth the same as our lives? Are civilian liv 
worth the same as military lives? Doesn't the whole idea¢ 
“proportion” assume wrongly that diverse values can } 
quantified all on one scale? . 
Justification for the atom bomb being used against Hir 
shima and Nagasaki is often made on the basis of a claim tht 
so many more people would have died in fighting the batt 
through as a surface war — that this way was proportionate! 
less costly. But the lives that were taken in Hiroshima ar 
Nagasaki were civilian, and the lives that would have bee 
lost in invading Japan would have been military lives. 
those to be weighed one to one? Or is there some other we 
to calculate proportionality? All the people who use propo 
tion language, which sounds mathematical, fail to spell ov 
how you would actually do that weighing. 
More important, the just-war doctrine never tells us whi 
to do if the criteria are not met. Do you go on fighting if you 
government tells you to? Or does it mean that everybod 
must become a conscientious objector? Does it mean thé 
the other side wins? 
Ralph Potter, one conservative interpreter of the trad 
tion, who teaches ethics at Harvard, says that all the criteri 
for a just war must be met or the war is immoral. Other 
would say that it is enough simply to have thought abou 
those questions, that the tradition provides a’ checklist ¢: 
things not to forget, and if you cover most of them most of thi 
time, that’s about all that can be expected. . 
If the just-war tradition were to be made to work, people 
would have to learn in their catechetical instruction as Chris 
tians what those criteria are. The church would have to have 
resources to find the facts, because the just-war approach i 
based on facts — unlike the anything-goes approach, thee 
sade approach, and the pacifist approach. : 
What is a just cause? What is at stake? Is it a matter of E 
resort? What did the enemy do? What is a righteous goverm 


wars did not, on either side. The Crimean War did not, 
i 
i} 


iy 


? All those are questions of verifiable, empirical facts. 
e trust the government’s information or do we need our 
information? If we’re ever going to be able to dissent, 
eed our own sources of information. In the U.S. we 
have the instruments for our own information, in many 
, although freedom of speech is better off here than in 
7 parts of the world. 

e next thing we have to think about in any refusal to 
in an unjust war is that of alternatives. There should be 
ngency scenarios. If the government sees that a war is 
ustified, what is their alternative for maintaining the 
nal dignity without a war? Government in exile? Un- 
round government? Passive resistance? What would 
: a be? Are their think tanks planning alter- 
es! 

a government persists in continuing to wage a war that 
stians or moral people know is unjustified, have those 
al people thought ahead about their readiness for mas- 
conscientious objection? That is a prerequisite for the 
ibility of a person claiming to hold to the just-war tra- 
n. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


’e must make some other observations about the logic, 
‘cially about how it works in modern times. Just-war 
» assumes that somebody making the decisions is in 
rol of the events. That was the case in medieval times. A 
ce could decide, and he could know what he was decid- 
about. He knew how many soldiers it took to do what 
of damage. The chess game was fairly simple. 
modern times it is not simple. The potential for error or 
eption, for the loss of our communication instruments in 
cial situation, or for escalation through panic and the 
tht of nonrational factors like national pride, is much 
iter. Those factors are magnified by the size of the wea- 
s. The whole stance on warmaking assumes the ability of 
ers to make rational decisions. Our recent experience in 
1y parts of the world, Iran for instance, indicates that 
t we think is rational is not what somebody else may 
kis rational. Patterns of decision-making don’t have that 
of clarity. 
he just-war logic also assumes a certain amount of demo- 
re honesty, that a citizen can know what's being done in 
r her name. Some of the contemporary theories assume, 
he same time, that the citizens don’t know, because 
»rwise the bluff wouldn't hold — and deterrence is based 
the bluff. You threaten to do something that you can’t do 
Lally. For example, it would be wrong to use certain 
hbs, but it is not wrong to make people think you re going 
se them. That means that you may have to fool your high 
:mand into thinking you have them ready to use, but still 
hble to say no when the crunch comes. That's a simple 
mple of one of the number of new dilemmas that arise in 
ige of total war. 
| medieval war could be winnable. In a modern war, 
ning is almost an impossible concept because of the 
punt of destruction that would occur through the ex- 
nge of weapons. Even if one side wound up having more 
ipons than the other side, even if one country’s land was 
re destroyed than the other’s, has anyone really won? 
tainly not in a total nuclear exchange. 


Because of space limitations, we have here left out a 
section of Dr. Yoder’s talk in which he discussed the threat of 
nuclear warfare as a deterrent. He pointed out that, despite 
public rhetoric, what is nevertheless going on in our society 
is planning for first use. Yoder said that use of a gun occurs 
not only when someone actually is shot, but also when it is 
held against another's head as a deterring threat. 

In more ways than we have had time to look at, the 
phenomenon of modern war goes beyond the limits of the 
just-war theory's criteria. I am driven by the evidence to 
conclude that it is not factually true that most Christians 
think or act according to classical just-war tradition. Most 
Christians have not been taught by their churches what the 
conditions of just-war are. Most do not try to find independ- 
ent sources of information. Most do not make contingency 
plans in case of a time when disobedience becomes neces- 
sary. Rather, what people really live out is a mix of two other 
views. 

People mix some measure of “realism” or Machiavellian- 
ism and simple patriotism or chauvinism. They assume that 
our government makes the right decisions and combine that 
belief with some measure of ideology, the crusade, the fight 
for freedom, the transcendent cause, in the face of which the 
adversary has no rights. 

The theologians have proclaimed the intellectual integrity 
of the just-war tradition. Those who have looked closely at 
the tradition, however, become increasingly critical. That's 
a point in favor of their moral honesty, although usually their 
criticism is done after the fact. Throughout the time we were 
in Vietnam, for instance, most just-war thinkers were still 
asking about Hiroshima. Some statespeople and military 
commanders are self-critical. Some take risks and jeopardize 
their offices by taking oppositional stances out of personal 
integrity. 

When it is used, the just-war tradition can operate for 
restraint. It is still the case that the just-war type of reasoning 
is morally superior to the other available nonpacifist options. 
It doesn’t say “anything goes.” It doesn’t say that we're 
fighting for the glory of God. Both of those are worse op- 
tions —and, regrettably, both are chosen by most people. 

The only kind of war that any Christian or any non- 
Christian morally accountable person has any conceivable 
right to let happen, would be one that would meet those 
tests of intention, limited damage, proportionality, noncom- 
batant immunity, last resort, etc. 

The case for war must always have the burden of proof, 
and that burden of proof is getting harder and harder to 
deliver. Dialogue over whether there ever could be a war 
small enough, polite enough, indispensable enough, un- 
avoidable enough to meet the criteria, and still be winnable, 
is a worthwhile intellectual exercise, but it’s not our funda- 
mental moral duty. Our duty is to stop fighting wars that 
don’t meet just-war criteria. 


JoHN HowarD YODER is professor of theology and ethics at the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart, Indiana, and at 
the University of Notre Dame. He received the ThD degree from 
the University of Basel and is author of The Politics of Jesus, The 
Original Revolution: Essays on Christian Pacifism, and Neverthe- 
less: Varieties of Religious Pacifism. Yoder has taught for two sum- 
mer sessions at New College, Berkeley; his 1981 course was “The 
Radical Reformation.” This article is taken from a public lecture 
given at New College. 
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Testament Law 
by R. J. Rushdoony 


This article by a Reformed scholar begins with a doony’s article, written from a Reconstructiomis 
section explaining why the author believes that position, makes a Reformed case for the basis 6 
biblical law is important. The second section deals the Just War theory that John Howard Yoder ctl 
with Old Testament military laws and the third tiques elsewhere in this issue. 
with the biblical concept of peace. Mr. Rush- 


aw is religious in origin in every culture. Because 

law governs humankind and society, because it es- 

tablishes and declares the meaning of justice and 
adi righteousness, law is inescapably religious, in that 
iblishes in practical fashion the ultimate concerns of a 
e. Accordingly, a fundamental and necessary premise 
and every study of law must be, first, a recognition of 
sligious nature of law. 
ond, it must be recognized that in any culture the 
e of law is the god of that society. If law has its source in 
n reason, then reason is the god of that society. If the 
e is an oligarchy, or in a court, senate, or ruler, then 
ource is the god of that system. Thus, in Greek culture, 
‘as essentially a religiously humanistic concept. 


contrast to every law derived from revelation, nomos for the 
eeks originated in the mind (nous). So the genuine nomos is 
mere obligatory law, but something in which an entity valid in 
If is discovered and appropriated . . . It is ‘the order which 
sts (from time immemorial), is valid and is put into oper- 
Dine | 
cause for the Greeks mind was one being with the 
ate order of things, the human mind was thus able to 
ver ultimate law (nomos) out of its own resources, by 
trating through the maze of accident and matter to the 
imental ideas of being. As a result, Greek culture be- 
both humanistic, because the human mind was one 
ultimacy, and also neoplatonic, ascetic, and hostile to 
vorld of matter, because mind, to be truly itself, had to 
ate itself from non-mind. 
odern humanism, the religion of the state, locates law in 
tate and thus makes the state, or the people as they find 
»ssion in the state, the god of the system. As Mao 
Cung has said, “Our God is none other than the masses 
»Chinese people.” In western culture, law has steadily 
»d away from God to the people (or the state) as its 
se, although the historic power and vitality of the West 
een in biblical faith and law. 
ird, in any society, any change of law is an explicit or 
icit change of religion. Nothing more clearly reveals, in 
the religious change in a society than a legal revolution. 
n the legal foundations shift from biblical law to human- 
it means that society now draws its vitality and power 
humanism, not from Christian theism. 
vurth, no disestablishment of religion as such is possible 
y society. A church can be disestablished, and a particu- 
>ligion can be supplanted by another, but the change is 
ly to another religion. Since the foundations of law are 
sapably religious, no society exists without a religious 
dation or without a law-system that codifies the morality 
religion. 
fth, there can be no tolerance in a law-system for an- 
r religion. Toleration is a device used to introduce a new 
system as a prelude to a new intolerance. Legal positi- 
1, a humanistic faith, has been savage in its hostility to 
biblical law-system and has claimed to be an “open” 
>m,. But Cohen, by no means a Christian, has aptly 
ribed the logical positivists as “nihilists” and their faith 
jihilistic absolutism.”* Every law-system must maintain 
xistence by hostility to every other law-system and to 
) religious foundations, or else it commits suicide. 


THE LAW AS REVELATION 


In analyzing now the nature of biblical law, it is important 
to note first that, for the Bible, law is revelation. The He- 
brew word for law is torah, which means instruction, au- 
thoritative direction.* The biblical concept of law is broader 
than the legal codes of the Mosaic formulation. It applies to 
the divine word and instruction in its totality: 


... the earlier prophets also use torah for the divine word 
proclaimed through them (Isa. 8:16, cf. also v. 20; Isa. 30:9 f.; 
perhaps also Isa. 1:10). Besides this, certain passages in the 
earlier prophets use the word torah also for the commandment 
of Yahweh which was written down: thus Hos. 8:12. Moreover 
there are clearly examples not only of ritual matters, but also of 
ethics. 

Hence it follows that at any rate in this period torah had the 
meaning of a divine instruction, whether it had been written 
down long ago as a law and was preserved and pronounced by a 
priest, or whether the priest was delivering it at that time (Lam. 
2:9: Ezek. 7:26; Mal. 2:4 ff.), or the prophet is commissioned by 
God to pronounce it for a definite situation (so perhaps Isa. 9). 

Thus what is objectively essential in torah is not the form but 
the divine authority.° 


The law is the revelation of God and his righteousness. 
There is no ground in Scripture for despising the law. Nei- 
ther can the law be relegated to the Old Testament and 
grace to the New: 

The time-honored distinction between the OT as a book of 
law and the NT as a book of divine grace is without grounds 
or justification. Divine grace and mercy are the presupposi- 
tion of law in the OT; and the grace and love of God displayed 
in the NT events issue in the legal obligations of the New 
Covenant. Furthermore, the OT contains evidence of a long 
history of legal developments which must be assessed before 
the place of law is adequately understood. Paul’s polemics 
against the law in Galatians and Romans are directed against 
an understanding of law which is by no means characteristic 
of the OT as a whole.® 

There is no contradiction between law and grace. The 
question in James’ epistle is faith and works, not faith and 
law.’ Judaism had made law the mediator between God and 
man, and between God and the world. It was this view of 
law, not the law itself, which Jesus attacked. As himself the 
mediator, Jesus rejected the law as mediator in order to 
reestablish the law in its God-appointed role as law, the way 
of holiness. He established the law by dispensing forgive- 
ness as the law-giver in full support of the law as the convict- 
ing word which makes human beings sinners.* The law was 
rejected only as mediator and as the source of justification.” 
Jesus fully recognized the law, and obeyed the law. It was 
only the absurd interpretations of the law he rejected. More- 
over, 

We are not entitled to gather from the teaching of Jesus in the 


Gospels that He made any formal distinction between the Law of 
Moses and the Law of God. His mission being not to destroy but 
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to fulfill the Law and the Prophets (Mt. 5:17), so far from saying 
anything in disparagement of the Law of Moses or from en- 
couraging His disciples to assume an attitude of independence 
with regard to it, He expressly recognized the authority of the 
Law of Moses as such, and of the Pharisees as its official in- 
terpreters (Mt. 23:1-3).'° 


With the completion of Christ’s work, the role of the 
Pharisees as interpreters ended, but not the authority of the 
law. In the New Testament era, only apostolically received 
revelation was ground for any alteration in the law. The 
authority of the law remained unchanged: 


St. Peter, e.g., required a special revelation before he would 
enter the house of the uncircumcised Cornelius and admit the 
first Gentile convert into the Church by baptism (Acts 10:1- 
48) —a step which did not fail to arouse opposition on the part of 
those who ‘were of the circumcision’ (cf. 11:1-18).!! 


THE LAW AS COVENANT 


A second characteristic of biblical law is that it is a treaty or 
covenant. Kline has shown that the form of the giving of the 
law, the language of the text, the historical prologue, the 
requirement of exclusive commitment to the suzerain, God, 
the pronouncement of imprecations and benedictions, and 
much more, all point to the fact that the law is a treaty 
established by God with his people. Indeed, “the revelation 
committed to the two tables was rather a suzerainty treaty or 
covenant than a legal code.”!? The full covenant summary, 
the Ten Commandments, was inscribed in each of the two 
tables of stone, one table or copy of the treaty for each party 
in the treaty, God and Israel. '3 


The two stone tables are not, therefore, to be likened to a stele 
containing one of the half-dozen or so known legal codes earlier 
than or roughly contemporary with Moses as though God had 
engraved on these tables a corpus of law. The revelation they 
contain is nothing less than an epitome of the covenant granted 
by Yahweh, the sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, to his elect 
and redeemed servant, Israel. 

Not law, but covenant. That must be affirmed when we are 
seeking a category comprehensive enough to do justice to this 
revelation in its totality. At the same time, the prominence of the 
stipulations, reflected in the fact that “the ten words” are the 
element used as pars pro toto, signalizes the centrality of law in 
this type of covenant. There is probably no clearer direction 
afforded the biblical theologian for defining with biblical em- 
phasis the type of covenant God adopted to formalize his rela- 
tionship to his people than that given in the covenant he gave 
Israel to perform, even ‘the ten commandments.’ Such a cove- 
nant is a declaration of God’s lordship, consecrating a people to 
himself in a sovereignly dictated order of life. '4 


That latter phrase needs reemphasis: the covenant is “a 
sovereignly dictated order of life.” God as the sovereign 
Lord and Creator gives his law to human beings as an act of 
sovereign grace. It is an act of election, of electing grace 
(Deut. 7:7 f.; 8:17; 9:4-6, etc.). 


The God to whom the earth belongs will have Israel for His 
own property, Ex. 19:5. It is only on the ground of the gracious 
election and guidance of God that the divine commands to the 
people are given, and therefore the Decalogue, Ex. 20:2, places 
at its forefront the fact of election. '5 


In the law, the total life of humankind is ordered: “there is 
no primary distinction between the inner and the outer life; 
the holy calling of the people must be realized in both,” 


A third characteristic of the biblical law or covenant is 
it constitutes a plan for dominion under God. God ca 
Adam to exercise dominion in terms of God's revelat 
God’s law (Gen. 1:26 ff.; 2:15-17). This same calling, after 
Fall, was required of the godly line, and in Noah it} 
formally renewed (Gen. 9:1-17). It was again renewed y 
Abraham, with Jacob, with Israel in the person of Mo) 
with Joshua, David, Solomon (whose Proverbs echo. 
law), with Hezekiah and Josiah, and finally with Je 
Christ. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper is the renews 
the covenant: “this is my blood of the new testament” 
covenant), so that the sacrament itself reestablishes the |, 
this time with a new elect group (Matt. 26:28; Mark 144 
Luke 22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25). The people of the law are now ) 
people of Christ, the believers redeemed by his ato } 

| 
| 


blood and called by his sovereign election. Kline, in anal4 
ing Hebrews 9:16, 17, in relation to the covenant adminis) 
tion, observes: | 

. . . the picture suggested would be that of Christ’s child 
(cf. 2:13) inheriting his universal dominion as their eternal y | 
tion (note 9:15b; cf. also 1:14; 2:5 ff.; 6:17; 11:17 ff.). And sucal 
the wonder of the messianic Mediator-Testator that the re 
inheritance of his sons, which becomes of force only throught} 
death, is nevertheless one of coregency with the living Testa 
For (to follow the typological direction provided by Heb. 9:4 
17 according to the present interpretation) Jesus is both dyl 
Moses and succeeding Joshua. Not merely after a figure bui 
truth a royal Mediator redivivus, he secures the divine dyna 
by succeeding himself in resurrection power and ascens 
glory.'7 


The purpose of God in requiring Adam to exercise do 
ion over the earth remains his continuing covenant wor 
humankind, created in God’s image and commanded ! 
subdue the earth and exercise dominion over it in Gow 
name, is recalled to this task and privilege by his redempti 
and regeneration. 

The law is therefore the law for Christian individuals at 
Christian society. Nothing is more deadly or more derek: 
than the notion that a Christian is at liberty with respect} 
the kind of law he or she can have. Calvin, whose classi¢ 
humanism gained ascendancy at this point, said of the laws 
states, of civil governments: | 


I will briefly remark, however, by the way, what laws it (tl 
state) may piously use before God, and be rightly governed li 
among men. And even this I would have preferred passing ove 
in silence, if I did not know that it is a point on which mat 
persons run into dangerous errors. For some deny that a state! 
well constituted, which neglects the polity of Moses, and | 
governed by the common laws of nations. The dangerous ati 
seditious nature of this opinion I leave to the examination 
others; it will be sufficient for mé to have evinced it to be fale 
and foolish'® | 


Such ideas, common in Calvinist and Lutheran circle: 
and in virtually all churches, are still heretical nonsense. « 
Calvin favored “the common law of nations.” But the com 
mon law of nations in his day was biblical law, althougy 
extensively denatured by Roman law. And this “commo 
law of nations” was increasingly evidencing a new religior 
humanism. Calvin wanted the establishment of the Chris 
ian religion; he could not have it, nor could it last longi 
Geneva, without biblical law. 


Peace is that order and prosperity which flows out of 
reconciliation to God and a restoration to life under God. 


vo Reformed scholars, in writing of the state, declare, 
to be God’s servant, for our welfare. It must exercise 
se, and it has the power of the sword.’?° Yet these men 
w Calvin in rejecting biblical law for “the common law of 
ms. But can the state be God’s servant and bypass 
s law? And if the state “must exercise justice,” how is 
se defined — by the nations, or by God? There are as 
y ideas of justice as there are religions. 

1e question then is, what law for the state? Shall it be 
‘ive law, the law of nations, a relativistic law? De Jong- 
nd van Krimpen, after calling for “justice” in the state, 
are, A static legislation valid for all times is an impos- 
ity.”?' Indeed! Then what about the commandment, 
cal legislation, if you please, “thou shalt not kill,” and 
yu shalt not steal”? Are they not intended to be valid for 
me and in every civil order? By abandoning biblical law, 
e Protestant theologians end up in moral and legal relati- 
le 
oman Catholic scholars offer natural law. The origins of 
concept are in Roman law and religion. For the Bible, 
e is no law in nature, because nature is fallen and cannot 
ormative. Moreover, the source of law is not nature but 
. There is no law in nature but a law over nature, God's 
22 

either positive law nor natural law can reflect more than 
1an sin and apostasy: revealed law is the need and priv- 
> of Christian society. It is the only means whereby 
vankind can fulfill its creation mandate of exercising 
\inion under God. Apart from revealed law, we cannot 


n to be under God but only in rebellion against God. 


THE BIBLE’S MILITARY LAWS 


he military laws of Scripture are of special relevance, in 
they involve not only laws of warfare but an important 
eral principle. 

In surveying military laws, we find that when wars are 
cht in defense of justice and suppression of evil, and in 
nse of the homeland against an enemy, they are a part of 
necessary work of restitution or restoration, and they are 
‘efore spoken of in Scripture as the wars of the Lord 
mbers 21:14). The preparation of the soldiers involved 
sious dedication to their task (Joshua 3:5). 

| The law specified the age of the soldiers. All able- 
ied men 20 years old and up were eligible for military 
rice (Numbers 1:2, 3, 18, 20, 45; 26:2, 3). That standard 
x prevailed and was, for example, the basis of operation in 
American War of Independence. It was, however, still a 
ctive service (Numbers 31:3-6), so that, for example, out 
16,500 eligible from the tribe of Reuben, 74,600 from 
ah, and 35,400 from Benjamin (Numbers 1), in the war 
inst Midian, only a thousand from each tribe were taken 


In any culture the source of law is the god of that society. 


(Numbers 31:4). The eligibility of each able bodied man was 
thus in principle to assert their availability in an extreme 
crisis. 

3. Since warfare against evil is godly and serves God’s 
task of restoration, God promised to protect his men if they 
acted in faith and obedience. According to Exodus 30:11-16, 
“At the census, which is a military act, each shall give a 
ransom (i.e., provide a “covering’) for himself.”?3 As Ewing 
noted, “Its purpose was to make an atonement for the lives of 
those who went into battle.” The word “plague” in Exodus 
20:12 is the Hebrew negeph, which “comes from a primitive 
root meaning to push, gore, defeat, slay, smite, put to the 
worse. This ransom was for the life of the soldier, that he 
might not be slain in battle.” In the battle against Midian, 
cited above, 12,000 Israelite soldiers burned all the cities of 
Midian and killed their men, brought back 675,500 sheep, 
72,000 head of cattle, 61,000 asses, and 32,000 unmarried 
women, without any loss of life. Out of this, a tithe or portion 
was given to the Lord.?4 Thus, where a war is waged in terms 
of God’s law and in faith and obedience to his law-word, 
there men can count on his protecting and prospering care 
even as Israel experienced it. 

4, Exemption from military service was provided by law. 
The purpose of an army should be to fight God’s battles 
without fear (Deuteronomy 20: 1-4). Exemptions were given 
to several classes of men: (a) those who had built a new house 
and had not dedicated nor enjoyed it; (b) those who had 
planted a vineyard and had not yet enjoyed its fruit; (c) and 
those who had “betrothed a wife, and not taken her,” such 
men would have a divided mind in battle; finally, (d) all who 
were “fearful and faint-hearted” were excused as dangerous 
to army morale, “lest his brethren’s heart melt as his heart” 
(Deuteronomy 20:5-9). The exemption of the newlywed 
men was mandatory according to Deuteronomy 24:5, “when 
a man taketh a new wife, he shall not go out in the host, 
neither shall he be charged with any business; he shall be 
free at home one year, and shall cheer up his wife, whom he 
hath taken.” Also exempt from military service (e) were the 
Levites (Numbers 1:48, 49). The Levites very often fought, 
but they were exempt from a draft. 

From those exemptions, a general principle appears: the 
family has a priority over warfare. The young bridegroom 
cannot serve; the new home must come first. The new 
farmer gains exemption. Important as defense is, the con- 
tinuity of life and godly reconstruction are more important. 

5. Another aspect of military law requires cleanliness in 
the camp (Deuteronomy 23:9-14). A latrine outside the 
camp is required, and a spade “to cover up your filth” 
(Deuteronomy 23:13, Moffatt). “For the Eternal your God 
moves within your camp, to rescue you and to put your 
enemies into your power; hence your camp must be sa- 
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cred—that he may not see anything indecent among you 
and turn away from you” (Deuteronomy 23:14, Moffatt). 

Another general principle appears from this law as well as 
from the first and third laws (above), namely, that it is not 
enough for the cause to be holy: not only the cause, but the 
people of the cause, must be holy, both spiritually and 
physically. 

6. Military law requires that, prior to an attack, or rather, 
a declaration of war, an offer of peace be extended to the 
enemy. The offer of peace cannot be an offer to compromise. 
The cause, if it be just, must be maintained; the enemy must 
yield to gain peace (Deuteronomy 23:9-14). A “sneak attack” 
after a declaration, in Gideon’s manner, is legitimate: hos- 
tilities are in progress. But, prior to a declaration of war, an 
attempt to negotiate with honor to the cause is required. The 
formal blowing of trumpets, both before war and in rejoicing 
at the time of victory, placed the cause before God in ex- 
pectancy of victory and in gratitude for it (Numbers 10:9, 10). 

7. Warfare is not child’s play. It is a grim and ugly matter. 
The Canaanites against whom Israel waged war were under 
judicial sentence of death by God. They were spiritually and 
morally degenerate. Virtually every kind of perversion was a 
religious act: and large classes of sacred male and female 
prostitutes were a routine part of the holy places. Thus, God 
ordered all the Canaanites to be killed (Deuteronomy 2:34; 
3:6; 20:16-18; Joshua 11:14), both because they were under 
God's death sentence, and to avoid the contamination of 
Israel. Among related and adjacent peoples whose depravity 
was similar but not as total, men (Numbers 31:7; Deuter- 
onomy 1:1, 2, 16; 20:16, 17) and sometimes married women 
as well were killed (Numbers 31:17, 18), but the young 
virgins were spared (Numbers 31:18). With other foreign 
countries, of better caliber, any woman taken prisoner could 
be married, but could not be treated as a slave or as acaptive 
(Deuteronomy 21:10-14), clearly indicating the difference in 
national character between Canaanites and other peoples. 
These provisions are quite generally condemned by the 
modern age, which has hypocritically resorted to the most 
savage and total warfare in history. 

Those laws were not applicable to all peoples but only to 
the most depraved. They assert a still valid general princi- 
ple; if warfare is to punish, and/or to destroy evil, the work of 
restoration requires that this be done, that an evil order be 
overthrown, and, in some cases, some or many people be 
executed. The war crimes trials after World War II rep- 
resented ex post facto law (and were thus justly opposed by 
Senator Robert Taft); they were also based on weak legal and 
humanistic principles as well as unduly a product of the 
demands of the Soviet Union. They are thus not proper 
examples of this principle. But the general principle of guilt 
is a valid one; if there be no guilt in a war, then there is no 
justice either. This has been the case in most warfare: no 
justice, and hence no real concept of guilt. 

8. The normal purpose of warfare is defensive; hence, 
Israel was forbidden the use of more than a limited number 
of horses (Deuteronomy 17:16), since horses were the offen- 
sive weapon of ancient warfare.” 

Thus, still another general principle appears: since war is 
to be waged in a just cause only, and, normally, in defense of 
the homeland and of justice, the right of conscientious objec- 
tion means that one has a moral right to refuse support to an 
ungodly war. 


9, A very important military law appears in Deuterono | 
20:19, 20, one which also embodies a basic principle 
hard-reaching implications. According to this law, 


am 
| 
When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making y 
against it to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof 
forcing an axe against them: for thou mayest eat of them, ; 
thou shalt not cut them down (for the tree of the field is me 
life) to employ them in the siege: 
Only the trees which thou knowest that they be not trees; 
meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them down; and thou sb 
build bulwarks against the city that maketh war with thee, u | 


it be subdued. 


The last portion of Deuteronomy 20:19 is rendered } 
various translators to read, “for is the tree of the field me} 
that it should be besieged of thee?” In other words, war 
not to be waged against the earth, but against men. BH 
even more centrally, life must go on, and the fruit tree a} 
the vineyard represent at all times an inheritance from t 
past and a heritage for the future: they are not to be ¢} 
stroyed. Other trees can be cut down, but only as needed 
“build bulwarks against the city.” Wanton destruction ist 
permitted. 

Related to this is a word of Solomon: “Moreover the pre 
of the earth is for all: the king himself is served by the fie 
(Ecclesiastes 5:9). That is rendered by the Masoretic tex 
Jewish translation, “But the profit of a land every way it 
king that maketh himself servant to the field.” This wo 
and the law concerning fruit trees and other trees, adds up 
an important general principle: production is prior to pol 
ics. Warfare is an aspect of the life of the political order, av 
its role is important, but production is more basic. Witho 
production, without fruit trees and the farmer, the work 
and the manufacturer, there is no country to defend. TI 
priority of politics is a modern heresy that is steadily destro 
ing the world; only the great vitality of free enterprise# 
maintaining the productive level in the face of great politi¢ 
handicaps and interferences. In any godly order, therefo 
production, freedom of enterprise, must always be prior 
politics, in wartime as well as in peace. 

10. Finally, the laws of booty provided a reward to th 
soldiers (Numbers 31:21-31, 29, 30, 42: Deuteronon 
20:14), so that there is legal ground not only for soldiers’ pa 
but also a pension, a reward for their services. War indem 
nity was an aspect of the penalty imposed on an enemy) 
Kings 3:4) as penalty for their offense, and to defray the cos: 
of the war. . 

In terms of Scripture, in a sinful world, war is ugly, butit# 
a necessity if evil is to be overcome. Clark’s summary is b 
the point: | 


According to the Scriptures, ‘there is no peace unto th 
wicked’ (Isaiah 48:22; 57:41), and it is futile to cry ‘peace, peace 
when there is no peace’ (Jeremiah 6:14). If people would hat 
peace, they must ‘seek first the kingdom of God, and his righté 
ousness’ (Matthew 6:33), for peace is the ‘work of righteousnes} 
(Isaiah 32:17), and there can be no lasting and universal peaé 
until ‘righteousness and peace have kissed each other’ (Psal 
85:10). There shall be peace when ‘the inhabitants of the worl 
. . . learn righteousness.’ It is ‘in the last days’ (Isaiah 2:2) aml 
when ‘the Lord alone shall be exalted’ (Isaiah 2:11) that‘. . . th 
nations . . . shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and thei 
spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword agains 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more’ (Isaiah 2:4).26 — 


. general principle appears: the family has a priority over warfare. 
he young bridegroom cannot serve; the new home must come first. 
The new farmer gains exemption. 


PEACE ON EARTH? 


central purpose of God’s plan for humanity and the earth 
e establishment of his peace. That peace is often de- 
yed symbolically as a peace, not only with God, but 
oe person and person, and persons and nature. We are 
that, 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
own with the kid, and the calfand the young lion and the fatling 
ygether; and a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed; and their young ones 
vall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the the suckling child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
ye weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the 
arth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
over the sea (Isaiah 11:6-9). 


nother svmbol is of the vine and the fig tree images not 
-of peace but of fertility and prosperity as well. We 
st with this svmbol repeatedly in Scripture ‘2 Kings 
51: Isaiah 36:16), but its best known statements are the 
wing: 

| And he shall judge many people, and rebuke strong nations 
far off; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
heir spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up a sword 
gainst nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

~ And they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig 
ree: and none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord 
f hosts hath spoken it. (Micah 4:3,4). 

. And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine 
nd under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days 
£ Solomon” (1 Kings 4:25). 

In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, shall ye call every man his 
ieighbor under the vine and under the fig tree (Zechariah 3: 10). 


f these, Micah 4:3,4 and Zechariah 3:10 are messianic 
phecies. They describe the culmination of the Messiah's 
Mm. 

esus cited himself as the source of that peace, as the true 
e, declaring, “I am the true vine’ (John 15:1). More 
>ctly, he said, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
0 you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
ir heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid” (John 14:27). 
en Jesus cursed the fig tree (Matthew 21:19 ff.; Mark 11: 
14), it was Israel’s peace that he, the true peace, cursed. 
3efore the Fall, not only did Adam and Eve dwell in peace 
iden, but the earth also, and the animals. Their peace was 
ken by their sin, and now, the apostle Paul declared, “the 
ole creation” waits earnestly for the deliverance and re- 
ration to be worked through Christ and the children of 
d (Romans 8:19-23). 

the restoration of that peace begins with our restoration 
ife by the regenerating work of Jesus Christ. We are then 


new creations (Moffatt, 2 Corinthians 5:14, “There is a new 
creation whenever a [person] comes to be in Christ; what is 
old is gone, the new has come. ’). 

The concept of the peace which is the inheritance of every 
person in Christ is a part of the doctrine of the sabbath, of 
people’s rest in their Lord. The earth, too, is required to be 
given its rest and peace, because the earth is the Lord's. 

That concept of peace had a profound influence on law. 
Keeton’s comment on the medieval doctrine of the peace in 
England is instructive: 


Another factor of importance which influenced the growth of 
the criminal law in the first century after the conquest was the 
concept of the King’s peace. So also had the Church, and the 
peace of God governed all holy days. For breaches of a person's 
peace, e.g., by the commission of a crime within it, compensa- 
tion must be paid, as well as compensation to the victim or his 
kin. Above all other peaces was that of the King, and even in 
Saxon times we hear of the efforts made by strong kings to 
preserve it, especially on ‘the King’s highway.’ In the hands of 
the royal administrators after the Conquest this proved a dy- 
namic concept, and, as Maitland once expressed it, eventually 
the King’s peace swallowed up the peace of everyone else. This 
happened in two ways. Gradually the money payments in re- 
spect of the breach of the peace of other persons ceased to be 
levied, whilst the conception of the King’s peace was extended to 
the entire realm. Any serious crime thus became a breach of 
King’s peace, anda felony. Already by the time of Bracton, in the 
thirteenth century, it has become a common form to charge an 
accused in the following terms: ‘Whereas the said B was in the 
peace of God and of our Lord the king, there came the said N, 
feloniously as a felon,’ etc. Even today a person accused of a 
felony is charged that he did ‘feloniously and contrary to the 
peace of our sovereign lady, the queen, etc. 

It was the characteristic of outlaws that they had put them- 
selves out of the King’s peace, so that every man’s hand was 
against them. Moreover, the King’s peace was at first conceived 
as existing so long as the King was alive.”’ 


Maitland’s statement is well phrased: “Eventually the 
King’s peace swallowed up the peace of everyone else.” 
Peace was viewed not as an aspect of God’s order, but as a 
product of the state’s life. The difference between these two 
perspectives can scarcely be overstated. 

The meaning of the word peace in Hebrew is revelatory of 
its biblical significance. According to Brown, 


PEACE, the translation in OT of the Heb. . . shalom (from 
the root .. .. to be whole’ —‘wholeness, ‘soundness, hence 
health, well-being, prosperity; more particularly, peace as op- 
posed to war, concord as opposed to strife . . . 

The fundamental meaning of shalom is prosperity, well-being, 
good of any kind, a meaning which reappears in the Gr. eirene 
... In the primary sense of prosperity, peace is a blessing of 
which God alone is the author (Isaiah 45:7... .)... . 

Among the blessings to which Israel looks forward in the 
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Messianic time none is more emphasized than peace. . . 

The NT shares with OT the view of peace as a characteristic of 
the Messianic time (Luke 1:79; 2:14; 19:38; Acts 10:36). In this 
sense is probably to be understood the greeting of the disciples 
on their missionary journey (Matthew 10:12, 13; Luke 10:5, 6). 
The gospel of the Messiah is expressly called a gospel of peace 
(Ephesians 6:15; Acts 10:36) . Jesus Himself is the great 
peace-maker. . . 

Characteristic of NT is the view of peace as the present posses- 
sion of the Christian . . .78 


In the biblical sense, peace is that order and prosperity 
which flows out of reconciliation to God and a restoration to 
life under God. Life in Eden was marked by peace with God 
and therefore peace with humankind, within humankind, 
and with and within nature. Life in Christ means the pro- 
gressive restoration of that peace as people grow in Christ 
and as the world is brought under his dominion. The source 
of peace is humanity’s regeneration in Christ; it is more than 
the cessation of hostilities: it is the growth of communion and 
it is personal fulfillment in Christ as well. 

The peace envisioned by the state is at best the absence of 
hostilities and the suppression of criminal activities. Because 
the state cannot regenerate people, it cannot establish even 
that limited form of peace. The state’s power is essentially 
the power of the sword. The state can thus order us to love 
one another and to live in peace, but its repressive measures 
only add another element of hostility to the situation. 
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The state, moreover, in its efforts to impose a repress 
and armed peace on its citizens, destroys the peace of the 
citizens as it usurps God’s peace and the free person’s pea 
The state can be an instrument for peace only when it is’ 
instrument of God and a ministry of Christ. Its efforts thi} 
are limited to their proper realm, to be a ministry of justi¢ 

Clearly, peace as prosperity and well-being is very clog 
connected with salvation, victory, and health. The bibli 
picture of peace, all people under their vine and under th¢ 
fig tree, is one of prosperity, safety, contentment, and je 
Peace and salvation are thus God-centered concepts whi 
also mean the fulfillment of humankind. God being ¢ 
author and creator of all things, there can be no fulfillme 
for us apart from him. Therefore, “the wicked are like 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up1 
and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the wie 
(Isaiah 57:21). { 

This peace, however, is more than the absence of 
tilities: it is peace with God. Peace with God means wai 
with the enemies of God. Christ made clear that allegis 
to him meant a sword of division (Matthew 10:34-36). 

In a sinful world, some warfare is inescapable. A pe : 
must. therefore pick his or her enemies: God or sinfe 
people? If we are at peace with sinful people, we are at wt 
with God. Peace in one sector means warfare in anothe 
God alone, however, can give inner peace now, and, finall 
world peace through his sovereign law (Micah 4:2). i 
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| trategy for Christian public discipleship means strate- 
gy for making social change as Christians. In his “king- 
dom manifesto” Jesus told his disciples, “You are the 
of the earth, but if salt becomes tasteless, what can make 
ity again? It is good for nothing, so you might as well 
rw it out.” He went on to say, “You are the light of the 
ld. A city built on a hilltop cannot be hidden. No one 
ts a lamp to put it under a tub; they put it on a lampstand 
sre it shines for everyone in the house. And the same 
, your light must shine before other human beings — so 
seeing your good works, they may give the praise to 
r Father in heaven.” 

hat twofold description — of the new humanity created 
Christ in his own image as God’s new people, and this 
7 humanity as a pervasive power for good in God's world 
ives us the basis for a strategy to change society. The 
9s “to permeate” or “to infiltrate” are fair choices for 
lying those images of salt and light. 

a his Word our Lord laid out the basic tension inherent in 
ng that kind of course. How far can one dispense salt or 
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THIS SUMMER NEW COLLEGE AND RADIX CO-SPONSORED 
A CONFERENCE ON DISCIPLESHIP. THE CONFERENCE ENDED WITH 
A PANEL DISCUSSION ON THE SUBJECT, “STRATEGIES FOR 
SOCIAL CHANGE.” PRESENTATIONS OF THE FOUR PANELISTS 
ARE PRINTED HERE ALONG WITH MODERATOR DAVID GILL'S 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


diffuse light before they cease respectively to flavor and 
preserve food or to dispel the darkness? It’s a risky course; as 
Jesus’ high priestly prayer in John 17 puts it: we must be in 
the world yet remain apart from being of the world. So how 
do you dispense the salt and disperse the light without 
having them lose their identity? 

My interpretation of Jesus’ imagery and its application will 
differ predictably from interpretations by those of other 
traditions. I’m a Christian in the Calvinistic Reformed tradi- 
tion. I went to Bob Jones University for my bachelor’s de- 
gree but since that time rediscovered historic Calvinism. I 
made the shift from that very narrow fundamentalism of Bob 
Jones and his mystique into a denomination that stands 
within the Presbyterian tradition. 

Because of what I see as a cross-pollination process that’s 
taken place, especially in American Christianity since the 
Reformation, none of us will probably differ from each other 
as radically as our 16th-century ancestors did. Pietist reac- 
tion to a kind of frozen orthodoxy in the 17th and 18th 
centuries in the Lutheran and Calvinistic communities, for 
instance, fed into revivalism in Europe and North America. 
That revivalism in turn spawned contemporary evangelical- 
ism and the charismatic movement. My own denomination 
periodically looks back longingly to weekly meetings for 
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fellowship, prayer, admonition, and instruction in the Scrip- 
ture, that curiously resembled John Wesley's Arminian class 
meetings. They also curiously resemble our own day's house 
church movement, covenant churches, or various small 
groups that are there to revitalize and keep the church 
moving forward out into ministry. Interpretation of princi- 
ples may vary widely but practical implementation of those 
principles will often overlap in a surprising way. 

My basic world view as a Calvinist sees our world as a 
place that was originally good by God’s design, with man or 


How do you dispense the salt and disperse the 
light without having them lose their identity? 


woman as God's own image in the midst of his created world. 
The Fall resulted in a radical corruption of the whole cos- 
mos. That means that every part of every creature has been 
polluted and needs God’s cleansing renewal to become what 
God intended it to be in the first place. That renewal has 
been provided in the perfection of Christ at work in our 
behalf. 

God's grace is restoring his creation toward his original 
good design, good purpose, and good will for his creatures. 
Our dilemma is how to acknowledge and contribute toward 
the renewal that’s in process because of the work of Christ, 
while admitting to and living realistically with our temporary 
incompleteness. If that weren’t our dilemma it would be a lot 
easier to agree with one another on how to live out the 
Christian life. 

What about public discipleship that makes for change? 
Having given you some background about where my orien- 
tations lie, I want to offer a few notes on the question of social 
change. 

Two simultaneous movements are necessary for good so- 
cial change in the light of the gospel. They are individual 
action and corporate action. Both movements, the actions of 
the individual and of corporate organizations, have to in- 
tersect. They both must intersect also with corporate wor- 
ship and fellowship (or the church) to be most effective. 

Picture a number of little dots as a sort of universe. The 
church is one dot, then government, education, the family, 
business, the arts, the sciences, and who knows how many 
other spheres you might want to put into that little universe. 
They are all distinct and apart from one another. My model 
would insist that all of them have an intersecting line with 
the church as the base where Christians gather for worship, 
fellowship, and instruction in God’s basic guidelines for faith 
and life. 

Those other spheres would interact with each other in any 
number of spiderweb designs. But they also intersect with 
the church, which is the basic fellowship group. That doesn’t 
mean that the church sends its elders and deacons out into 
those other spheres, and governs those various operations of 
the social life by extension, through some sort of a parochial 
system. But the Christians do go out into those spheres and 
then come back together for fellowship, worship, and in- 
struction before going out again. A constant expansion and 
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contraction process goes on within the cosmos of Chris, 
community. 

Our Christian faith and obligation on the individual k 
within that cosmos call for us to be developing and using |} 
skills, interests, and opportunities to serve God in thi 
other spheres. Christians who are gifted and have the 
portunity to become teachers should be in the py 
schools; Christians should be in the secular work world | 
active in such things as labor unions, professional asso 
tions, political parties, etc. . 

Apart from and alongside that individual activity by Chi] 
tians living in the world, I see a calling for such thing 
Christians organizing on the corporate level to form \} 
manage public services with a distinctly Christian characi 
That would include Christian schools, hospitals, businesy 
labor associations, and perhaps even Christian polit 
parties. 

The Canadian-based Association for the Advancemen | 
Christian Studies on our continent has pioneered in eff} 

af 
to think through and act out some of those same possibiliff 
from a Calvinistic perspective. Canadian managers and} 
borers have actually formed what is called the Christ} 
Labor Association for such things as contract arbitratilf 
administration of benefits, and obligations in the 
world. Locally, we have the Berkeley Association for Chi 
tian Schools, which has two day schools, one pre-school 
nine elementary grades that provide continuity from Chi 
tian homes into the classroom. They not only serve » 
Christian community but are also a pilot project in} 
secular community where non-Christians can get invol 
and observe Christianity at work in the education of childre 

Dating from the same period as the organization of BA 
in 1972, yet quite separately, the Crucible Free Univers 
project was incorporated. It began its courses in adult edul 
tion and it has since been absorbed into the New College 
Advanced Christian Studies program. Local Christian art 
are united in the Obadiah collective. Some of those a 
are partners in the Folks’ Art store over in Piedmont, Ci 
fornia, which features third-world-produced Jubilee Cre 
items. : 
Christian communities in other places, like Evanst 
Illinois’ Reba Place Fellowship, or St. Louis’ Grace a 
Peace Fellowship, have not only moved into urban nei 
borhoods but have formed corporations in those neighb 
hoods. They buy and renovate deserted, rundown dwellit 
in the slums, and then rent them at fair rates. 

Christians in the professions, to name another sphew 
have organized groups like the Christian Medical Societ 
the Christian Legal Society, the American Scientific Affi 
tion, and numerous other groups in order to work out mo 
concrete understanding of discipleship within their respé 
tive disciplines. The Association for Public Justice is educé 
ing American believers about the political dimensions of) 
faith, as is the more broadly based Evangelicals for So¢i 
Action group. The list could go on and on. Not every al 
I've named is Calvinistic in its theology or its world vie 
But I see their efforts as working along the basic line of 
own understanding as a Calvinist of how salt and light may! 
dispensed legitimately in our present world, and with 
losing their own qualities. 

When Christians organize and become active, we som 
times find ourselves tempted to engage in a crusade for 0 
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ular cause. In doing that it is easy to end up violating 
eedom of our non-Christian neighbors through some 
yf pressure or set of laws. Conversely, we may become 
sitive to the claims of social pluralism, that we may try 
id the crusading mentality altogether to the extent that 
necessarily concede our own values. 

en our opportunity in a democratic society, we ought 
rsue sensitive and careful long-range planning for pub- 
pression of the Christian faith and way of life. We 
er should retreat from our values nor mount blitz-type 
des for those values. We can and must find godly ways 
t and lighten the world around us—to demonstrate 
; glory and draw his lost children into this family that 
» been privileged to be adopted into. 


| THEE SMITH 


ant to begin by talking about the use of the word 
rategy in the title of our panel discussion, from the 
erspective of our not launching a crusade for social 
ge. Strategizing our lives is a common phenomenon, 
he roots of that word are military. Strategy is from a 
k word that means the movement of an army or armies 
r~ampaign or crusade. It’s the art of so moving or dispos- 
roops or ships as to impose on the enemy the place, 
and conditions for fighting preferred by oneself. I want 
‘ess, to impose the place and time and conditions for 
ing preferred by oneself.” The art of strategy is forcing 
nemy to fight on your territory, where you are strongest 
where you know what the possibilities are. 
ere is a problem with one way in which strategy can be 
irstood. It’s the sense in which we do not see the ways 
we ourselves are part of various social problems. The 
of one of William Stringfellow’s books, My People Is the 
ny, emphasizes, as does the Pogo proverb, “We have 
the enemy and it is us.” A lot of our recent experience as 
stians has included criticism from both outside and 
in the church, revealing ways in which we are the causes 
yme social problems and part of what needs to be 
ged. 

egan studying that kind of criticism in college in my 
aE of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a Lutheran pastor who 
e out of the situation of World War II in Nazi Germany. 
mediately was enamored of Bonhoeffer because of his 
srstanding of the church’s implication in social prob- 
. It seemed that Bonhoeffer had wanted to call for a 
atorium on the use of heavy Christian vocabulary, on 
ig to overwhelm the world with Christian principles and 
logy. He wanted to cut back to the simplicity of prayer 
righteous action. 
nce World War II we have engaged in prayer and right- 
action, but we’re not yet at the point that Bonhoeffer 
d in his analysis of the church. We have moved ahead 
isely in the area of human liberation, and liberation 
logy is the place to look for the way that Christian 
ess has been renewed out of prayer and righteous ac- 
The problem that we face now is not simply how as 
istians to engage in social change, but how to do so in 
; that do not return us to our own complicity in social 
lems. 
ur situation as Christians is that we are in the world as 
-as outside the world, and if the church is in the world, 


the world is also in us. There is a kind of Babylonian captivity 
of the church when it comes to social oppression. We are 
partly carriers of the very disease we want to combat when 
we think about social change. We carry, through our theol- 
ogy, our patterns of church life, and our moral principles, 
the evils of racism, anti-Semitism, sexism, etc., in ways that 
we are completely unaware of. When we engage in social 
change, therefore, and are trying to impose on the enemy 
our own terms and conditions for combat, we are often acting 
with those kinds of patterns intact. 


How do we as Christians engage in social change, 
in ways that do not return us to our own 
complicity in social problems? 


Some approaches to social change may be so captive to 
patterns of oppression that they reinforce social evil, even 
though they mean to act out of Christian love and under- 
standing. 

A contemporary example of this is the Moral Majority 
movement in some of its more extreme aspects. Once again 
the word crusade comes up here — that is, movements call- 
ing for a return of the status quo, not as a means of moving 
toward the liberation of people, but as a way of retreating to 
former social patterns of oppression. Black people or women 
or gays may be put down in the name of a kind of moraliza- 
tion process, which actually reinforces oppression in the 
culture. 

I’m interested, on the contrary, in how to engage in 
distinctively Christian social change in ways that are truly 
liberating for other people as well as for Christians. I'd like to 
share some assumptions with you about how to do that. 


1. Itis proper for us to listen to groups that are already on 
the forefront of social change, oppressed people who are 
engaged in their own liberation struggle. We need to listen 
before we impose our own criteria for social change. The 
situation in Latin America is a good illustration. 

It is objectionable for us as North Americans to criticize 
the Christians’ use of violence in Latin America as a response 
to oppression. We can do that theoretically, but that really is 
not the point. It is unjust for us to presume that our criteria 
for social change, which come to us within the context of 
peace and stability that we have in North America, are appli- 
cable to people on the liberation forefront in South America. 
That is an arrogance we need to retreat from. Our authentic 
position in this case is to listen to find what is so dehumaniz- 
ing that violence may have become a Christian response. 


2. We have a special obligation to oppressed groups in- 
side the church that are speaking in the name of Christ. My 
belief is that liberation movements in our time are either 
endorsed by the Holy Spirit or have been initiated by the 
Holy Spirit. If all of us were vividly aware of the male 
domestic violence in our culture, the abuse by males of 
members of their families, we would want a massive critique 
launched against human fatherhood. We would want that 
criticism even if it involved the kind of extreme anger against 
males that we ve seen in some of the feminist movements. 
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The concept of the fatherhood of God is at stake when 
males abuse their fathering roles. The Holy Spirit wants fa- 
thers, and certainly women and children, to be liberated 
from rampant oppression in our culture. We have a special 
obligation to listen to feminists and other liberation groups 
inside the church. 

3. It is important for us to honor the humanity of op- 
pressed groups before we censure them with religious prin- 
ciples. The way in which the gay liberation movement has 


The church itself lives as a small unit of the 
present and coming kingdom of God. 


touched me most is in its exposure of a reality which I had not 
recognized, that homosexual, lesbian, and bisexual people 
are human beings. I have yet to go beyond that point — that 
is, I am at the stage of dialogue where I am acknowledging 
the humanity of gay people. That is the place where all of us 
must begin. 

4, The wellsprings for social change, finally, come out of 
our own emotional life, which should be more genuinely 
lamentation and grief than guilt or anger. Walter Brueg- 
gemann in The Prophetic Imagination says that we must 
reach that level which is beyond guilt, beyond anger or rage, 
where we recognize what is really going on, the fact that we 
have all been hurt by oppression. Black people, white peo- 
ple, men and women — we are all under that grief. The Holy 
Spirit is grieving with us over oppression in our society and 
over the need for social change. 

Our motivation for change will be most authentic when it 
finally reaches down to the level of lamentation and grief. 
We must mourn and weep and then go out to change situa- 
tions. We ve all discovered that guilt is paralyzing — no au- 
thentic social change comes out of guilt. We resent action 
that comes from guilt. Anger and rage, although they are a 
necessary stage in the liberation process, similarly falsify the 
humanity of the oppressor. Anger does not allow us to see 
our oppressor as authentically human and also in need of 
liberation. 

In relation to direct action strategies, it is important for 
Christians to bear the burdens of other people engaged in 
liberation. We should not be concerned only with our own 
liberation. 

As a black Christian, I should be concerned not only about 
the liberation of black people but must also learn to act for 
the liberation of other groups. Personally, I have been bear- 
ing the burden of the liberation of women from sexism and of 
Jewish people from anti-Semitism. Those are two areas in 
which I have become an ally for the liberation of others 
outside my own oppression. As Christians we need to act 
selflessly, to act for others. 

There are places where we do need to make the division 
between what is appropriate for Christians to do in terms of 
their moral principles and what may be appropriate for the 
world. We have to begin to think about how not to simply 
impose Christian acts of conscience, “witnesses of con- 
science, on people in ways that only heap more oppression 
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on their backs. Perhaps we should universalize only | 
issues of conscience that do not directly collude with op | 
sion of some group. a 
The issue of abortion is a vivid example of this. There | 
ways in which Christians who are “anti-choice” are sexis, 
oppressive to women. Certain acts of dissent about abor|) 
should be from the Christian realm, yet they should 
result in imposition of those views on the whole wod 
Christians in the early church were noted for not engagin 
infant exposure — that is, where a sick child or an unwar4 
female infant was simply exposed on the mountainsid) 
order for it to die. Christians refused to do that. Therey 
ways in which we can act on the abortion issue as a spew} 
form of witness which would not participate in the cult} 
belief that women do not have a right to their own bodie | 
In an authentic Christian witness our activity for seq 
change will come from our vision of what the kingdom of 
is. Our vision for the kingdom of God should be our pr 
motivator for social change. We need to find ways, wor : 
within our vision of the kingdom of God, to affirm humam 
We need to emphasize those places in our vision wheres 
can be participants in liberation movements with ot# 
people. i 
SHARON GALLAGHER j 


here seem to be at least three ethical response 
person can make to the world. Those responses oy, 
lap and are interrelated, but for the sake of discussi! 
let’s say that there are three concentric circles. The ini 
one is an ethical response on the personal level— some 
decides, for instance, not to lie or cheat. The second cir¢ 
or ethical response, is the interpersonal level —that is, w 
is often called charity: giving aid to the poor, for examp 
The third circle is the political level, where we can wh 
toward changing structures. 
Those three circles aren’t uniquely Christian, but I'd ll 
to talk about some aspects of ethical response that can} 
uniquely Christian, and add two more categories that d 
nitely are unique to Christianity: the response of the ch 
and the response to principalities and powers. 
1. The starting point for any social change is a chang 
life. Our life in Christ begins with an admission that we # 
sinners, that there is something basically wrong with us. \ 
don't, therefore, approach the world’s problems sanctimo 
ously as outsiders. Because our starting point is a chang 
personal life, because we've decided to change the way! 
operate, we can never say (as some secular movements @ 
that the end justifies the means. The means must be righ 
eous. They have to be based on changed individuals. 
You don’t wage a war to end all wars— you don’t kill! 
world peace. We can all think of revolutions where after. 
of fighting and bloodshed the result was merely a cham 
from one privileged oligarchy to another. The problemw 
that those revolutions, unlike a Christian revoluti 
werent based on the premise of the need to start oT 
changed personal lives. 
2. The unique Christian aspect in the response el 
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neighbor, or the interpersonal level, is that we are called 
not just to give to the poor but to love them. Simone Weil 
written: “God is not present, even if we invoke him, whe 
the afflicted are merely regarded as an occasion for doit 
good. We have to bring to them a personal love.” 


other person who stresses that idea is Mother Teresa. 
1g causes us to see someone as a human being. In our 
ological society that isn’t always as obvious a starting 
as it sounds. E.F. Schumacher has written that a major 
lem with economists today is that the great majority of 
_are still pursuing “the absurd ideal of making their 
ce as scientific and precise as physics, as if there were 
ialitative difference between mindless atoms and peo- 
1ade in the image of God.” 

Another ethical response that would be uniquely 
stian would be to act as a member of a body of people — 
member of the church. Corporate good works, joining 
her in relief projects, for instance, would accomplish 
» than some projects done by separate individuals. 
second aspect to corporate response is that the church 
‘lives as a small unit of the present and coming kingdom 
9d. Within the church we should see the first signs of a 
social order, the breakdown of barriers between class, 

and sex, for instance. The PBS series on television 
d “The Christians” was enlightening to me because, 
out meaning to do so, it has shown the kind of radical 
] change brought about in every era by Christians being 
e in reading the Bible for themselves or in the occur- 
es of revival. 

‘ecently watched the segment on the Methodist move- 
t in England. In tracing the early beginnings of that 
ement, the film showed how Wesley, who was an aristo- 
got into trouble at Oxford for admitting Whitefield, 
was of the lower class, into their original Bible study 
p. That group was trying radically to apply the gospel to 
- lives. Several members of the society were later ex- 
2d from Oxford because of their personal egalitarianism. 
;¢ people weren't, at least at that point in their history, 
ig to change society. They were simply trying to live 
stianly within the church. 
~The attempt to change society is the area traditionally 
ght of as political. Although we may work with secular 
le on some specific causes there will always be some 
yr differences in perspective. Several have already been 
tioned. Another is that we’re not idealists working to- 
1 some utopian dream, some ultimate perfect state that 
an build. We are participating humbly, rather, as Chris- 
3, in the carrying out of kingdom ethics. We are partici- 
ag in a work Jesus initiated and one that he will bring to 
nate fruition. That, as a side effect, liberates us from 
‘ying about immediate results because our motivation is 
lience. 
hristians also should have a different attitude toward 
er that would encourage them to work on changing 
al systems from the bottom of the pyramid, the grass- 
s, rather than by trying to get to the top and dictate 
oy. Working from the bottom up can be quite successful 
.e long run. 
Finally, Christians realize that they aren't battling 
nst flesh and blood, but against principalities and pow- 
We know that we are fighting a spiritual battle as well as 
ysical battle and we know that we have spiritual weapons 
elp us fight those battles. We understand that we can 
ige history through prayer and fasting, for instance. 
could be argued that the life of a contemplative who 
's for the world every day of his or her life may change the 
ld as much as any political activist could. Second Chroni- 


cles 7:14 says, “If my people which are called by my name 
shall humble themselves and pray and seek my face and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin and will heal their land.” According to 
that verse, the spiritual health of a people and the physical 
well-being of their land are interrelated. 


The question is primarily, how can we be 
faithful, and not, how can we be effective in a 
quantitative measurable way. 


JOHN YODER 


d like to begin with something parallel to Thee’s first 
warning that the very notion of strategizing for impact 
raises questions of to what extent we claim mastery of the 

issues — to what extent our whole approach is already a 
triumphalism of style. It’s an attitude that’s possible only in 
people who grew up satisfied, who were trained by their 
parents under the influence of Dr. Benjamin Spock that they 
could get most of what they asked for if they asked loudly 
enough. That attitude disqualifies us from the real grind of 
working away at the places in the world where there isn’t an 
easy way through—where it isn’t true that if you just mar- 
shall your forces and get your timing more shrewd you'll 
necessarily win. 

We do need to be cautious about our “strategizing lan- 
guage,” not that it’s wrong intrinsically, but that it may 
portray a failure to take deeply enough into account how 
weak we are and how little we may know about the parame- 
ters of a situation. There may be many factors at work about 
which we aren’t informed. We may not have the option of 
making sure that the battle takes place in conditions favor- 
able to our winning. That is not an argument against using 
the intelligence we have, but it is a caution about the degree 
of trust we place in that kind of imagery —in that kind of 
self-understanding that has about it elements of sovereignty 
or triumphalism within its very tonalities. 

There are times when the most effective thing to do is not 
to care about effectiveness. That frees you from hangups 
about power and from compulsiveness about short-range 
effects. It enables you simply to be faithful and often that is 
what works. 

You can build a better society by truth-telling than by 
manipulating falsehood, although short-range it often looks 
otherwise. Information management is one of the main ways 
to try to make things happen the way you want them to. But 
from Jesus to Gandhi and King, transparency is the real way 
to be so vulnerable to the truth in society that the right 
things may happen. 

If by strategizing we mean changing our morality around 
to make us more able to be effective, we'll usually trip over 
those changes. We'll fail in the end to be more effective, 
rather than what might have happened if we had tried just to 
keep our basic rules of living in the kingdom style. I would 
argue, therefore, against those points at which strategizing 
leads people to sacrifice means for ends. Sharon already has 
said that, when she spoke about personal humility and con- 
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version and not needing to get results in the same way as the 
world does. 

The other point I think we must come back to regularly, 
because it prepares us to think of ourselves as a Christian 
minority rather than a Christian establishment, is that often 
a minority group acting creatively will be providing models 
for the wider society. The Wesleyan class meeting was pio- 
neering egalitarianism; the hospital was a Christian inven- 
tion and other people saw they needed it; teaching all chil- 


You can build a better society by truth-telling 
than by manipulating falsehood, although short- 
range it often looks otherwise. 


dren to read was a Christian idea and the world saw that it 
was a good thing to do. 

The minority first of all was doing something just because 
it was the right thing to do, and it worked. Then the wider 
world saw that it worked and then began doing it. So we 
don't necessarily have to hang on to our Christian schools 
and hospitals if the world knows how to do that better now. 
The contribution of the church as a builder of prototypes, or 
as a foretaste of the way the new world ought to be, is one of 
the things we do when we can’t control the world. 

Since I have to make sense of living in a world we don’t 
control, those are the affirmations that I think are most basic. 
Yet I have to correct the assumption that I'll always be 
talking about how to work from the sidelines by also arguing 
in favor of some kind of infiltration and participation in those 
places outside of my minority. 

Where the world gives us a better chance, let’s recognize 
that it’s a rare opportunity. There isn’t that much room in 
Afghanistan for a Christian day school or even in China for a 
Christian hospital. The models we have of relative freedom 
for cultural creativity are themselves the product of a long 
history of cultural creativity that most of the world hasn’t 
had. 

If we want to empathize with the Latin American libera- 
tion scene, or with the Central Asian cultural scene, or with 
Christians in a Buddhist culture, we need to step much 
further back from any assumptions we may have about how 
we might do something important. We need to imagine how 
we might survive as a Christian community in a world that 
doesn't have to listen to us, but which might watch some- 
thing that happened among us when some of the virtues of 
the kingdom started being productive. 

To add to what Thee said about listening, I’d suggest that 
some of the places to tune our ears to the most, because it 
takes the most effort to imagine that we would hear from 
there, are the parts of the world where Christians are liter- 
ally and in every sense a minority. Those are places where 
they have no freedom of dissent, to say nothing of freedom to 
set up their own show: a Christian labor union or even a 
Christian community. The power of the gospel enables peo- 
ple in those situations to be persons and to create new 
affirmations of dignity for each other in a culture that doesn’t 
give them that space. They make that space because of the 
kingdom promise. 


We ought to imagine a world in which Christians , 
minority because we in the North Atlantic world are gr 
ally (or maybe not so gradually) sliding into a kind of miny 
status. It’s a worse one, however, in the sense that if 
minority status that carries with it all the baggage o 
times of Christian triumphalism. We might be helpe 
feeling free from having to save the situation, by workiy 
the world for the world, yet not of the world, and truy 
that the kingdom is coming — not the petroleum crunch} 
live in the light of that promise even though we don’) 
how we'll get from here to there. 

The image that I find most usable is kind of hackneyedy 
still fitting) to describe the relation between our faithful 
and God’s success. We know that God’s success wil 
something like our faithfulness if our faithfulness is s¢ 
thing like Jesus’, because Jesus is the one the Father re 
from the dead. But you can’t sight down the line of a ex 
fixion and hit a resurrection. You can’t produce God’s vid 
by the quality of your obedience; his victory is a produ 
the resurrection. When and where the dead will be rais, 
up to him, not to us. We can be in the line of the resu 
tion, however, joy being also in that line of the cross, 
that’s our call. It is a kind of effectiveness thinking bl 
undercuts many kinds of effectiveness thinking that w 
normally tempted with. 


DAVID GILL 


feel obliged to close this discussion by defending they 

of our panel. The word strategy may have military o 

tones, but it turns out that the Bible also uses mil! 
language to describe the combat in which we find ourse 
There is the language of rest and peace, and rest fro 
battle, but much more common is the language of what li! 
the world as God’s people is all about. It is the languag 
struggle and wrestling; it’s the war of the Lamb that 
conclude only when the Lamb of God comes back to lea’ 
to victory. I’m not afraid of that kind of language, but w 
am afraid of is the use of that language without seeing 
distinctiveness of the image of the war of the Lamb. Deg 
the warnings, therefore, about the possible misuse, I ax 
favor of continuing to think about strategy and about wai 

We need to select our weapons carefully. It is nq 
question of, shall we have change or not? There will be sé 
change. The question is, do we want to lie back and let 
take place, or not? Do we want to let trends evolve witl 
our being active in them? There is going to be social chan} 

What about Christian strategies? We have to be ope 
the idea that there is more than one strategy that desey 
the name Christian, which is why this panel is about st 
gies. We need to be humble. We do need to listen — 
comment about listening, even to people who we feel4 
wrong on certain issues, is extremely important. 

We need to be open to the idea that there are strateg 
Certainly in the Bible there are many strategies by whic 
people of God are active in social change. Strategies d 
have to be pragmatic, however. A Christian strategy mai 
one of waiting, listening, and praying. We do need tos 
Christian strategies. If we don’t we will be allowing trene 
the world to develop on their own. We will be acquiescin 
the direction in which the world is now going. It isi 
propriate to ask about strategies as long as we don’t thi 
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MAGERY 


SEEING THE 
JNSEEABLE 


by Luci Shaw 


od has become known to us through the 
Bible as the revealer of “hidden” things 
(sometimes called “mysteries” in the New 
Testament). We're familiar with the star- 
tling aria from Handel’s Messiah, “Behold, 
I show youa mystery.” Life after death in a 
transformed body. Or the mystery of 
st in you, the hope of glory.” Or the mystery of the 
h revealed as the body of Christ in which Jew and 
le are reconciled. Those mysteries were truths not 
n before, planned by God but hidden until his chosen 
f revelation (Daniel 2:22). 

is still in the business of revealing hidden things. Acts 
18 says, “In the last days, God said, ‘I will pour out my 
‘Spirit upon all people, and your sons and daughters 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
ld men dream dreams. Yes, the Holy Spirit shall come 
‘all my servants, men and women alike, and they shall 
esy.” There is this thing that is known as vision, this 


ST. JOHN AT PATMOS 


view of supernatural reality. Proverbs 29:18 puts it this way: 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” Vision is as 
necessary to the human spirit as food is to the human body. 

People who see symbolic visions from God, who hear his 
words and utter his oracles, are called prophets. Poets, 
creative writers, musicians, artists, all the creators, are gift- 
ed with insight, imagination, and the ability to express them- 
selves in symbols and figurative language. The revelation to 
John on Patmos is an example of symbolic vision. He says, 

“T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind 
me a loud voice like a trumpet saying, ‘Write what you see in 
a book and send it to the seven churches . . .. Then I turned 
to see the voice that was speaking to me and on turning I saw 
seven golden lampstands, and in the midst of the lampstands 
one like a son of man, clothed with a long robe and with a 
golden girdle around his breast; his head and hair were white 
as white wool, white as snow; his eyes were like a flame of 
fire, his feet were like burnished bronze, refined as in a fur- 
nace, and his voice was like the sound of many waters; in his 
right hand he held seven stars, from his mouth issued a sha 
two-edged sword, and his face was like the sun shining in full 
strength. When I saw him, I fell at his feet as though dead. 
But he laid his right hand on me, saying, ‘Fear not. . . write 
what you see. ” 

The words seer and prophet describe the double identity 
of the Biblical spokesperson who sees, looking toward heav- 
en, receiving the vision, and who prophesies to earth, pro- 
claiming the oracle. Christian poets stand with the seer and 
prophet, one foot in heaven, one on earth, perpetually torn 
by that duality of focus, as the divine dream is channeled 
through their human voice or pen. The mandate to John on 
Patmos — write what you see — is the root from which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all imaginative writing springs. 

Flannery O'Connor describes the function of the prophet 
in the church like this: “According to St. Thomas, prophetic 
vision is not a matter of seeing clearly, but of seeing what 
is distant, hidden. The Church’s vision is prophetic vision; it 
is always widening the view.” Again, people perish where 
there is no vision. The prophetic passages of the Bible, given 
to remedy that lack, are accompanied almost invariably by 
words like these: “the vision of Isaiah,” “the word of the 
Lord, which Isaiah saw,” “the Lord God showed Amos, and 
behold,” “the burden of God which Habakkuk saw.” Daniel 
saw visions of his head as he lay on his bed” and was told to 
“write the dream down.” “The word of the Lord” was re- 
vealed to Jeremiah and a long list of other prophets. 

Though the writer of Hebrews reminds us that “in many 
and various ways God spoke to our fathers by the prophets,” 
the oracle, or burden, was always mediated to the prophet 
by means of words or visions: What he heard, or what he 
saw, or both, were received from God for communication to 
a specified audience. 

Why was an intermediary, such as a prophet, needed? 
Why wasn't the word transmitted directly, in its full blaze of 
light and meaning, to the whole human congregation? One 
of the symptoms of our human degeneracy is spiritual blind- 
ness. The disease of sin has damaged our souls’ sensory 
receptors, and the “god of this world” makes it his priority to 
block or distort our view of God. Jehovah, by contrast, has 
become known to us as the revealer of hidden things or 
mysteries to his inner circle. Jesus said, “To you it has been 
given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven.” 


God often used figurative language. Why didn’t he always 
speak simply and directly as he did through Moses or Jonah? 
Why mysteries? Why metaphors? Why the oblique or cryp- 
tic message? Why a special revelation channeled through 
one chosen mouthpiece? Why lampstands and burning 
swords? Why the bizarre “wheels within wheels, full of 
eyes ? Why the unearthly beasts with their hybrid wings 
and horns and hooves and talons? Why all those vials and 
scrolls and bowls and seals and pale horses and scarlet wom- 
en and lightnings and crystal seas and trumpets and celestial 
portents and white-robed multitudes? Why bother with a 
revelation at all if its meaning is not clear and accessible to 
all? Why not simply a voice from heaven declaring God's 
truth and his will for all to hear and understand? Why 
imagery? 


erious poets will recognize such questions 
as ones they are frequently asked by a 
world attuned to simple, declarative prose 
statements. The Old Testament and the 
a} book of Revelation contain some of the 
#| most striking poetry in existence, full of 
extraordinary vivid symbolic language. 
Prophets and poets have always had overlapping roles. In 
those ancient prophets we see the poets of a different age and 
in today’s poet we may see a modern prophet. God tells us in 
Hosea that he was the one who “multiplied visions and gave 
parables” to the prophets. It was he who prescribed the 
imaginative mode. Ezekiel saw himself as a “maker of alle- 
gories.” 

Much of the imagery of the Bible clarifies, giving us 
recognizable, concrete pictures instead of abstract doctrinal 
truth; it teaches by analogy at times. But many other pas- 
sages contain imagery that seems difficult or impossible to 
interpret with certainty. We may wonder why there exists 
such obfuscation in a document that claims to be God's 
communication to us. 

Jesus gave us aclue. The Gospel of Mark tells us that “with 
many parables he spoke the word to the people . . . he did 
not speak to them without a parable, though privately to his 
own disciples he explained everything.” In Matthew, Jesus’ 
followers asked, “Why do you speak to them in parables?” 
Jesus’ answer: 

“To you it has been given to know the secrets of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to them it has not been given. For to 
him who has, will more be given, and he will have abun- 
dance; but from him who has not, even what he has will be 
taken away. This is why I speak to them in parables, because 
seeing they do not see, and hearing they do not hear, nor do 
they understand. With them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiah which says: You shall indeed hear but never under- 
stand, and you shall indeed see but never perceive. For this 
people's heart has grown dull and their ears heavy of hearing 
and their eyes they have closed . . . but blessed are your 
eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear.” 

Eyes and visions and images. Ears and messages and 
words. It seems that the more we see and accept of divine 
revelation, the more we will be shown. Vision is not only a 
gift to be cherished, it is a sensitivity to be cultivated. 
Rejection of, or indifference to vision, if continued, will so 
blur the inner eyeballs and block the soul’s ears that under- 
standing and perception become impossible, or nearly so. 


“Ever since the creation of the world his invisible nj | 
has been clearly perceived in the things that have | 
made. So they are without excuse; for although they] 
God, they did not honor him as God or give thanks to} 
but they became futile in their thinking and their sensi} 


minds were darkened . . . Therefore God gave them 
because they exchanged the truth of God for a lie”(Row 
1:20-24). 


Unlike humanity at large, prophets and poets see | 
have been gifted with eyes to see and ears to hear, a 
following contemporary confessions indicate. 

Amy Lowell says, “There is a mystery here and noo | 
more conscious of it than the poet. Let us admit that ape 
something like a radio aerial — capable of receiving mess | 
on waves of some sort and of transmitting them into { ) 
patterns of words we call poems. . . . A common ph 
among poets is ‘it came to me.’ So hackneyed has thilj 
come that one learns to suppress the expression, but rec} 
is the best description I know of the conscious arrivald 
poem. ... I do not hear a voice, but I do hear w¥ 
pronounced, in my head, but with nobody speaking tl# 
. . . Suddenly words are there, with an imperious insist} 
which brooks no delay. They must be written down 
mediately or an acute suffering comes on, a distress ali 
physical, which will not be relieved until the poem is g 
right of way. I never deny poems when they come; what 
I am doing or writing, I lay it aside and attend to the arrir 
poem.” 

What an echo of “Isaiah’s ‘burden of the valley of visic 
the heavy message, the idea of urgent and primal sigi 
cance that demands immediate communication. 

Stephen Spender explains, “I have always felt that apy 
was a sacred vocation, like a saint’s or a prophets. - 
Everything in poetry is work except inspiration . . . Ins} 
tion is the beginning of a poem anzd its final goal. It is the 
idea that drops into a poet’s mind and the final idea whit 
at last achieved in words. . . . Writing poetry, when ap) 
appears to succeed, results in an intense physical exi 
ment, a sense of release and ecstasy.” 

Tyrone Guthrie adds, “The idea arrives from, liter: 
God-knows-where.” George Macdonald, in his essay 
“The Fantastic Imagination,” states that someone may 
discover truth in what he wrote, for he was dealing all 
time with things that came from thoughts beyond his ow 
and Paul Valery speaks of la ligne donnee (the given line 

C.S. Lewis distinguishes the imagination of daydre 
fantasy, and invention from the imaginative vision W 
brings gleams of spiritual understanding and Joy. He 
plains it in these words: “With me, the process is much 
bird-watching .. . I see pictures” and “. . . a whole 
might join themselves so consistently that there you hl 
complete story.” Later he says, “As with the Ransom sté 
[his space trilogy], the Narnian tales began with sex 
pictures in my head. The Lion, the Witch and the Wardt 
all began with a picture of a faun carrying an umbrella 
parcels in a snowy wood.” 

Time magazine recently ran the following brief newsi 
in its Medicine section: “Most inventors struggle on al 
Dr. Sam Bessman, 55, a Los Angeles pediatrician, works 
garage to perfect an artificial pancreas. His chances of 
ing money on his invention are small. But Bessman is un 
cerned. Discussing the process of invention, he says Its) 


g a poem or composing a symphony or painting a 
e; you see something in your mind. It’s the greatest 
ence in the world.” 

dest Mussorgsky, Russian composer of “Pictures at an 
ition, writes in his journal: “On a snowy day, seen 
sh my window, suddenly appeared a colorful group of 
at women laughing and singing. The image this picture 
1 my mind became a musical form.” 
r Stravinsky describes the process of creating his ballet 
ichka: “In composing the music, I had in mind a 
ct picture of a puppet, suddenly endowed with life, 
erating the patience of the orchestra with diabolical 
a of arpeggios!” 

othy Sayers speaks of the use of images in Biblical 
g: “The Jews, keenly alive to the perils of pictorial 
shor, forbade the representation of the Person of God 
ven images. Nevertheless, human nature and the na- 
f human language defeated them. No legislation could 
nt the making of verbal pictures: God walks in the 
nm, He stretches out His arm, His voice shakes the 
s. ... To forbid the making of pictures about God 
1 be to forbid thinking about God at all, for we are so 
that we have no way to think except in pictures” (The 
of the Maker, p. 22). 

orge Macdonald concluded: “How can we speak of 
things at all if we speak not in figures?” The unseeable, 
effable, the transcendent must be narrowed, gentled, 
ontained in metaphors or we could not handle it— we 
d be overwhelmed and paralyzed. God knows this. And 
msistently uses imagery in the Bible, not just in the 
ce books. God, the first poet, the maker, the revealer of 
ing, constantly speaks to us about familiar realities and 
them, by imagery, with the new things that he wants us 
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us said, this is like that. Sower and seed, lost sheep 
1; precious pearls, wheat and tares: parables connect 
bound phenomena to their spiritual counterparts. 

ing of parable, Robert Frost says: “It is a story that 
is what it says and something besides. And according to 
New Testament, that something besides is the more 
rtant of the two.” Imagery is at work as God communi- 
| truth through metaphor. 


hink of the church seen as a body, as a 
Kd | bride, as a building made of living stones, 
as salt, as light — varied but vivid pictures 
in which we see ourselves and understand 
Aa | our roles as Christians. Jesus is seen as the 
4a | lamb and the lion. The lamb indicates sim- 
plicity, meekness, white fleece, smallness, 
rence, purity, helplessness, submission at the moment 
crifice. The lion indicates strength, untamed power, 
‘nn mane, grandeur, sovereignty, savagery, courage. 
paradoxical that both images speak of Christ. Neither is 

ect symbol; each emphasizes different characteristics 
| ae infinite person. Wisdom in the book of Proverbs 
on as a lady and as a tree. The Holy Spirit in the Bible 
ars in the images of oil, fire, water, a dove. The right- 
, God-related person is imaged by David as a green 
tree, by Isaiah as an oak planted by God, by Jeremiah as 
erbank tree. In Hosea, God compares himself to an 
-green tree giving fruit in all seasons. 


The image of pottery is used in several ways. Romans 9:21 
asks, “Doesn't the potter have power over the clay, making 
out of the same lump, vessels both beautiful and practical?” 
Then 2 Corinthians 4:7 says, “Our treasure is contained in 
clay pots so that the glory may go to God, not to us.” 

When God reasons with us he does not use creed, cate- 
chism, or abstract statements of dogma. He gives us an 
image we can all identify. “Come now, let us reason together 
. . . though your sins are like scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow. Though they are red like crimson, they shall become 
like wool” (Isaiah 1:18). It is a vivid picture we can neither 
ignore nor forget. It prints itselfon our minds. God is saying, 
this is like that. 

The word imagination names our ability to see and bring 
into focus mental images. The word image, in turn, is de- 
rived from the Latin imitari, to imitate, and is thus akin to 
the word symbol, meaning “the same as.” Metaphor adds 
the idea of a transference of meaning belonging to one object 
to another, thus linking the two by analogy. T.S. Eliot said, 
“Poetry takes something that we know already and turns it 
into something new.” In poetry the most important single 
element in doing that is metaphor. 

An image or symbol is a likeness to reality. It is like and 
also unlike. (It is not identical.) Real enough in itself, it 
points a way to a more meaningful reality. The familiar 
symbols of bread and wine in holy communion, for instance, 
speak to us of Jesus’ body and blood. Bread and wine are 
physically real and almost universally recognizable as the 
archetypal food and drink. While they are like Jesus’ body 
and blood (in color, in texture, in form—solid and fluid), 
they are also unlike it. Bread and wine are common, but 
Christ’s body and blood are unique, broken and poured out 
“once for all.” Our imagination transfers the stark visual 
images of body/blood to another level, on which we perceive 
the meaning of the symbols: Jesus himself, broken and made 
available for our spiritual life and nourishment. 


As at his dark birth and death 
we had his body in our fingers, 
now, again, we split the whiteness 
of his loaf by turns, and tasting 
his imaged life against 
the cup’s cool rim 
we take him in. 
— from “Bethany Chapel” by Luci Shaw 


Thomas Howard, in Chance or the Dance, observes that 
“Tt is in the nature of things to appear in images — royalty in 
lions and kings, strength in bulls and heroes, industrious- 
ness in ants and beavers. . . terror in oceans and thunder. 
. . . The inclination to trace correspondences among things 
transfigures those things into images of one another so that 
on all levels it is felt that this suggests that.” 

One of the symptoms of our age is its tunnel vision, by 
which we fragment the universe. Because of its infinite 
diversity, its extraordinary complexity, we cannot handle 
more than a few facets of existence at a time. The result is 
that we each do our own narrow, safe, little thing — poli- 
ticians, farmers, housewives, musicians, merchants, social- 
ites, mechanics, neurosurgeons. Not even Buckminster 
Fuller, Isaac Asimov, C.P. Snow, or Leonardo da Vinci can 
pull it all together. 
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It lies with creative, imaginative Christians to help inte- 
grate the universe by means of their “baptized imagina- 
tions.” Flannery O’Connor believed that they could, that 
with a focus both widened and sharpened they will see 
through God’s eyes, observing humanity and its environ- 
ment and saying “Yes, I see. This is like that, and its likeness 
is significant. Life has a pattern. Every leaf and shadow and 
wave and bird and season speaks of it.” 

The imagery perceptible in the created world speaks truth 
to our spirits through our senses and our minds. That is 
God's general revelation, because “ever since the creation of 
the world, his invisible nature, his eternal power and deity 
have been clearly perceived in the things that have been 
made” (Romans 1:20). 

Poet means maker. God, the first poet, in his special, 
direct revelation, the Bible, sets his stamp of approval on the 
imaginative mode of perceiving truth. He does that with his 
constant metaphorical and figurative allusions, linking 
earthly phenomena with spiritual verities at the core of 
truth. 


LuCI SHAW is probably the best-known contemporary evangelical 
poet. She is the editor at Harold Shaw Publishers, Wheaton, II- 
linois, and has written several books of poetry, including Listen to 
the Green and The Secret Trees. 


STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


continued from page 22 


purely utilitarian terms. The question is primarily, how can 
we be faithful, and not how can we be effective in a quantita- 
tive, measurable way? 

We ve got to have the will to press on together, to find 
faithful ways of being present in a world that we believe God 
wants to be present in. In his mysterious way, he has chosen 
to be present in love, righteousness, and justice through his 


people. 


Jack BUCKLEY directs Covenant Circle, a Christian study fellow- 
ship in Berkeley. He holds a divinity degree from Covenant Semi- 
nary in St. Louis and is an ordained minister with the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Evangelical Synod. Jack is book review 
editor for Radix. 


THEE SMITH is a doctoral student at the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley. He holds a divinity degree from an Episcopal 
Seminary in Virginia and attends a Baptist church in Oakland, 
California. 


SHARON GALLAGHER did her undergraduate work at Westmont 
College in Santa Barbara, California, and completed a master’s 
degree at the Franciscan School of Theology, Berkeley. She is 
editor of Radix. 


JOHN HowarD YODER is the author of The Politics of Jesus and The 
Original Revolution. He serves on the faculties of Goshen Biblical 
Seminary (Mennonite) and Notre Dame. 


DavID GILL fs dean and associate professor of Christian ethics at 
New College, Berkeley. He received his doctoral degree from the 
University of Southern California. 
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Cutters Way 


SHARON GALLAGH} 


UTTER’S WAY is the fi 

I've seen that describes 1 

eration in a way that I 
nize. The characters aren’t jus 
versions of Hollywood types wh 
to come out ofa historical void. 
people who have been shaped! 
60s. 

They float at the edges of s 
making ends meet, but withouta 
cific vocations. They have been) 
by their politics and experienc 
ever locking into the corporatl 
They have been left suspicious of 
and money, but are without any 
direction to go in. The culture par 
counter-culture is gone — it’s now 
a movement—but its expatriati 
exist on the fringes of society witht 
grievances and no alternatives. 

What we thought in the early” 
a movement that was going t 
growing in momentum, proved | 
historical quirk. History move 
leaving a flotsam of leftover peopl: 
wake. Now fraternities and sor 
are burgeoning even in Berkele: 
the Preppy Handbook is selling w 

The film’s story revolves arount 
of people in their early thirties: tw 
and a woman. Cutter, the involv’ 
passionate one, wears his scars ow 
ly. Half his body was blown away: 
Vietnam war. His idealism is ¢ 
cynicism, anger, and paranoia Tr 
Cutter has repeatedly taken ris! 
lost. -— 


et 


her man, Bone, is a psychologi- 
le. He’s kept his body and soul 
by remaining cool, detached, 
itted. He walks away from any 
that grows too complex. 

5 in love with the third member 
io, Cutter’s wife Mo. But he 
sver have had the courage to 
r. Mo, meanwhile, is awash ina 
ohol. 

’s Way is a murder mystery, a 
ical one. The pieces come to- 
t of the minds of the two pro- 
as much as they come out of 
ical clues. Cutter seems to be 
oo hard for the killer; Bone 
look the other way, even though 
yne who saw a woman's body in 
ey trash can. 

m is about how one generation 
e world around them and their 
antagonists. When a younger 
ters the scene (she is the vic- 
er), she seems out of place. It’s 
h she wandered into the wrong 


ovie is well acted and well 
ohn Heard as Cutter is espe- 
hgnetic. He is the source of en- 
oth the film and the characters 
lve around him. Cutter’s Way 
ous at times but also chilling. It 
an emotional power that is rare 
t American films. This is no 
one formula film that one can 
or its expertise but that never 
ond the obvious. 

- the guise of the calm Santa 
sun, there is a sense of perva- 
derlying evil—both personal 
porate —that is reminiscent of 
’s Chinatown. The murderer 
oil company he owns are made 
me amoral stuff. Somehow we 
he victims of those fat cats so 
d by their wealth that there is 
f dealing with them, certainly 
ly. 

is no moment of reckoning in 
ls, except for one that Cutter 
Dutter’s revenge is for the mur- 
rl, but it’s more than that. He’s 
iting for an opportunity to even 
ore with the people who sent 
ight in that wrongheaded con- 
cost was too high, and he — not 
aid it. 

ovie stirs you up and stays with 
en you leave the theater. The 
rs is that United Artists decided 

ass circulation of the film after 
d to bad reviews in New York's 


three dailies. Even though it’s received 
good reviews since, in Time and News- 
week, United Artists isn’t taking a 
chance on it. They are releasing it only 
for limited use to art houses under the 
UA Classics series. 

I don’t know why the New York dail- 
ies didn't like Cutter’s Way, but I was 
able to find one negative review even in 
a local paper. That review accused the 
film of being juvenile. It is a peculiar 
charge to make against this complex, 
disturbing movie, especially when com- 
pared to the mass of eighth-grade-level 
films Hollywood turned out over the 
summer. Maybe that local criticism is 
the reverse side of my appreciation of 
the film’s feeling for a particular gen- 
eration. 

The most serious criticism that the 


negative review made was that the char- 
acters were too stupid to realize that a 
murderer would try to harm the heroes 
once he knew that they knew. But in the 
film it is obvious that both the characters 
considered that possibility and reacted 
to it in their own ways. In the end they 
decided to act despite the danger — they 
simply couldn’t take any more silent 
complacency. 

The same reviewer also was offended 
that the murderer was a captain of in- 
dustry. While we all know that murders 
are committed by rich and poor alike, 
the underlying social/moral statement 
of this film needed to center on that 
particular adversary. Part of Cutter’s 
Way’s artistic achievement is that it isn’t 
just a detective story about the appre- 
hension of an isolated criminal. 


BOOKS 


The Company of 
Women 


LAUREN DUNLAP 


The Company of Women by Mary 
Gordon. Random House, 1980, cloth, 
$12.95. 


he Company of Women tells the 

story of five women and a Catho- 

lic priest. Over three decades 
their devotion to Father Cyprian binds 
together these women — who are all dif- 
ferent except for their singleness. They 
are bound together also by Felicitas, the 
child of one of them but belonging to 
them all. 

Felicitas is raised with the resources 
—sharp wits, strong mind, pure heart 
—that would enable her to be the 
“hope” of the others. The novel shows 
her at three different times in her life: 
living in, living up to, and living down 
their expectation. Nonetheless, she too 
senses that she has been set apart for 
greater things. 

Although the novel is, first, the story 
of particular human lives, it is also a 
story of the relationship between the 
absolute and the relative, the ideal and 
the actual. Flannery O'Connor consid- 
ered the fiction writer's main concern to 


be with “mystery as it is incarnated in 
human life.” Although the artist intuits 
that concept, it is also present in theol- 
ogy; redemption didn’t come by a direct 
intellectual act, but by a Messiah who 
adopted human form. The artist finds 
that she or he can speak of what is out- 
side the limits of the tangible world only 
by staying within its limitations, by pen- 
etrating concrete reality. 

Gordon’s characters’ concern with the 
supernatural displays itself also in the 
substantial. Cyprian, however, is most 
concerned with what is beyond the 
world of time and relativeness. Felicitas 
is Cyprian’s pupil and follower. She 
learns from him to reason, to discern 
orthodox doctrine from heresy, and to 
defend the absolute standard, the pure 
ideal. 

Cyprian has always sought not so 
much to do the work of God (though he 
has done that) as to know God. He seeks 
to subordinate the subjective to the ob- 
jective, the chaotic clutter of the earthly 
to the simple light of the heavenly. He 
understands how much better it is to 
know the splendor of communion with 
God than to possess “ordinary human 
happiness.” He knows the superiority of 
agape (the love of God) to philia (human 
love), which is characterized by “acci- 
dent and preference and failure.” Cyp- 
rian holds fast the ideal of that love which 
is more like fire or ice or a razor than the 
flawed and mutable thing the rest of us 
call love. 

Father Cyprian’s ideals form the con- 
text in which Felicitas is raised when we 
first see her at the age of 14 in 1962. She 
is next seen eight years later at Colum- 


bia University, where she has enrolled 
in a political science class as a gesture of 
rebellion against her education and up- 
bringing. 

The longest section of the book cen- 
ters on her political science professor, 
Robert Cavendish. Cavendish, a hand- 
some and rhetoric-filled young man of 
the ‘60s, takes Felicitas as his lover. Al- 
though devoid of real depth or good- 
ness, there is about him a sort of perfec- 
tion. He is the way Felicitas perceived 
God in her childhood: “essential, seri- 
ous, beautiful.” And she loves him with 
that fierce, absolute devotion which her 
upbringing shaped into her nature. 

Felicitas’s devotion toCavendish is the 
disinterested love that Cyprian desires 
and, at the end of his life, knows he has 
failed to achieve. It is love that hungers 
for neither kindness nor gratitude. Fe- 
licitas expects neither, nor receives 
them. Her affair is disastrous, as we 
know it will be. That love, in its dimen- 
sions akin to agape, nearly ruins Felici- 
tas, who, her exceptional mind and soul 
notwithstanding, resides in the world of 
mortality and dust. It is a case of other- 
worldly love translated badly among a 
fallen race. 

Failure to recognize limitations, and 
moreover to accept them with humility 
and love, is dangerous, both in the living 
of life and in the making of art. When the 
church cannot see “what is” for what is 
beyond, it will insist on absolutes in a 
world whose structure won't support 
them. The church will pervert or stifle 
art by insisting that it be used as a means 
to an end: as a way to prove truth. 


As an artist, Gordon knows that fic- 
tion, while needing ideas and ideals be- 
hind it, is by its nature nonabsolute. A 
novel can be only a novel. Each charac- 
ter, word, or situation, limits the shape 
the work will take. To write fiction is to 
affirm the limitations of our lives. To 
write fiction is to contradict mispercep- 
tions of the ideal, especially the Man- 
ichaean heresy that sees matter as ir- 
relevant or inferior to spirit. 

The church should be able to recog- 
nize in the Incarnation a limiting of ab- 
soluteness. During his life on earth, Je- 
sus not only accepted but uniquely val- 
ued the imperfect love of imperfect peo- 
ple. The Gospels, in fact, portray Christ 
as being most loved by, attended to, and 
faithfully followed by lowly women. 

So, in light of the life of Christ, there 
is irony in Cyprian’s disdain for the love 
of women. In the novel’s concluding 
section, which takes place in 1978 at the 
end of most of the characters’ lives, 
there comes an acceptance of “what is.” 
Cyprian, the fierce dogmatist, begins to 
accept the love of those women who 
have been his faithful friends —and 
thereby to accept “ordinary human hap- 
piness.” 

Mary Gordon has written about a 
world where, as Flannery O’Connor de- 
scribes it, “something is obviously lack- 
ing, where there is the general mystery 
of incompleteness .. .” (Mystery and 
Manners). In this novel, Gordon, also a 
Catholic, has given us a drama that 
points to the salvation or loss of our souls. 


LAUREN DUNLAP is a fiction writer who 
would like to do with her Protestant back- 
ground what Mary Gordon and Flannery 
O'Connor have done with their Catholicism. 


The Secularist Heresy 


GLENN VANDER SLUIS 


The Secularist Heresy by Harry Bla- 
mires. Servant Publications, 1980, pa- 
per, $4.95. 


hen the walls around Jerusa- 

lem were rebuilt after the ex- 

ile, half the builders worked 

with swords in their belts while the rest 
stood armed to ward off enemies. Harry 
Blamires, a student of C. S. Lewis, is a 
writer who takes up the challenge to 


defend the gospel message; he y{) 
keep it “free of contamination }}j 
contemporary currents of thil 
which flow from the secularist hel 
erode the gospel. Blamires sees 
ism as that heresy’s primary e} 
with materialism and individua, | 
derivations. | 

The enemy threatens to brin, 
Jerusalem’s walls by destroying t}} 
pernatural foundation. But hej 
come out to fight. Instead of at4 
the builders, he retreats from co | 
tion into indifference toward the) 
project. The problem now is how4 
gage the enemy. | 

The complexity of modern civi)i 
ought to increase our sense of tl 
cariousness of finite structures, ¥ 
our time the gospel is often preses 
a means to an end, whether soci 
mony or personal integration, e| 
the real supernatural challenge. 4 
alism creeps in; “there is dete 
materialism, or unregenerate | 
ism, and therefore heresy. Blam: 
calling for a resurrection of tha 
word heresy, that “red rag to unlf 
tolerationists and the sentiment 
of diluted Christianity.” 

Heresy hunting will lead to 
versy within Christendom betwe 
pernaturalists and those who wo 
vert Christianity into a naturalist 
gion. Rather than seeking a peace 
lution, Blamires seems to reli 
forthcoming battle: “Anything, - 
than that the Christian message 4 
be corrupted into a comfortable p, 
phy and code of ethics ornamer# 
life hemmed in by finitude.” 

At this point we are back in th 
19th century. Horace Bushnell! 
then that the mind of the Christiar 
was becoming “more and more si 
ed with the propensity to natura 
the “new infidelity,” and that a¥ 
tianity that is only a part of natur 
extinct Christianity. Has so; 
changed in over a hundred years 
Blamires’s observations new? 

The author’s discussion of rel 
language is based on his _ ratié 
premise that “Christian doctrint 
not generally rejected because thi 
press unacceptable propositions! 
are rejected because they are mist 
stood.” His comments on moll 
“shared inheritance which resides! 
man consciousness” and on the 
phorical elements common to all 
utterance are helpful. But we mt 


our linguistic tradition if we 
e understood. Blamires admits 
> is a difficulty peculiar to theo- 
iguage in that, unlike other sci- 
nguages, it reaches out of this 
embrace the eternal. “The true 
al vision, while maintaining 
rical foundation of revelation, 
he same time out of history.” 
es calls the church to declare 
qatural roots as a “Divine Soci- 
minently ‘concerned with wor- 
prayer, with the preservation 
rishment of the spiritual life, 
revelation of supernatural facts 
nation, redemption, and salva- 
e has some sharp words for 
10 see the church merely as an 
nal institution devoted to moral 
on. 
orruption of materialism shows 
the fact that moral rearmament 
ised as a means to an earthly 
the corruption of individualism 
self in the fact that this view 
in man a capacity for self-per- 
hich he does not possess. 
ae leads in popular preaching 
strous tendency to urge Chris- 
ro out and improve their neigh- 
h situation with potentially dia- 
esults, as we now see with the 
lajority. 
es lacks the wit and lucidity of 
a When reading Blamires I 
irgue; when reading C.S. Lewis 
io think. But who can blame a 
ho has all the ire, if not the 
of such a superb teacher? The 
st Heresy, in spite of its often 
rhetoric, is readable. Blamires’s 
en can help us analyze the in- 


] environment in which Chris- 
lay are called to witness to the 


Pe : SLUIS, a seminary-educated 


| lives and works in Menlo Park, 
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Preoccupations 


BRENT SHORT 


Preoccupations: Selected Prose, 1968- 
1978 by Seamus Heaney. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 1980, cloth, $15. 


EAMUS HEANEY DESCRIBES 

living in Belfast during the Christ- 

mas season of 1971. “People keep 
asking what it’s like to be living in Bel- 
fast and I’ve found myself saying that 
things aren't too bad in our part of town: 
a throwaway consolation meaning that 
we don't expect to be caught in crossfire 
if we step into the street. It’s a shorthand 
that evades unravelling the weary twist- 
ed emotions that are rolled like a ball of 
hooks and sinkers in the heart.” 

Since the recurrence of violence in 
the summer of 1969 in Belfast, the prob- 
lems of poetry for Irish poet Seamus 
Heaney moved from being “simply a 
matter of achieving the satisfactory verb- 
al icon to being a search for images and 
symbols adequate to our predicament.” 
The question in Ireland, as elsewhere, is 
“How with rage shall beauty hold a 
plea?” Heaney’s answer is, by offering 
“befitting emblems of adversity” —to 
define and interpret the present by 
bringing it into significant relationship 
with the past. For Heaney the secrets of 
the Irish past lay in its bogland. 

“We used to hear about bog-butter, 
butter kept fresh for a great number of 
years under the peat. . . . So I began to 
get an idea of bog as the memory of the 
landscape, or as a landscape that re- 
membered everything that happened in 
and to it.” 

In a book entitled The Bog People, by 
P. V. Glob, which speaks of the pre- 
served bodies of men and women found 
in the bogs of Jutland (ritual sacrifices to 
the mother goddess), Heaney found ar- 
chetypal patterns for the long history 
of unrest in Ireland. “The unforgettable 
photographs of these victims blended in 
my mind with photographs of atrocities 
past and present in the long rites of Irish 
political and religious struggles.” 

Much of Preoccupations, a selection 
of Heaney’s prose from 1968 to 1978, is 
devoted to discussing other poets, in- 


cluding Irish poets Patrick Kavanagh 
and W.B. Yeats, and English poets Wil- 
liam Wordsworth and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Heaney is at his best, how- 
ever, when he explores the origins of his 
own poetic inspiration set against the 
Irish landscape. 

“Certainly the secret of being a poet, 
Irish or otherwise, lies in the summon- 
ing of words. But my quest for definition 

. . is conducted in the living speech of 
the landscape I was born into,” he says. 
The rich Irish dialect is one he describes 
as “energetic, angular, hard-edged’; it 
gives emphasis to consonant sounds. 

“As we pass south along the coast from 
Tory to Knocknarea, we go through the 
village of Drumcliff and under Ben Bul- 
ben, we skirt Lissadell and Innisfree. 
. . . Our imaginations assent to the stim- 
ulus of the names, our sense of place is 
enhanced, our sense of ourselves as in- 
habitants not just of a geographical 
country but of a country of the mind is 
cemented.” 

Heaney points to a poem called “Dig- 
ging,” as the one in which he feels he 
found his poetic voice. 


The cold smell of Potato mold, the 
squelch and slap 

of soggy peat, the curt cuts of an edge 

Through living roots awaken in my 
mind 

but I’ve no spade to follow men like 
them. 


Between my finger and my thumb 
The squat pen rests. 
I'll dig with it. 


Whether it was American bombers 
flying overhead toward the airstrip at 
Toomebridge in his childhood, or troops 
lining the streets of Belfast, the symbols 
of war and strife have been present in 
Heaney’s lifetime. Despite the explo- 
sions that “literally rattle your window 
day and night,” he has managed to main- 
tain the delicate rhythms of his writing. 
Seamus Heaney, the poet, says, “I have 
always listened for poems, they come 
sometimes like bodies come out of a 
bog, almost complete, seeming to have 
been laid down a long time ago, surfac- 
ing with a touch of mystery.” 


BRENT SHORT is a student at Bowling Green 
State University in Ohio. 
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It’s hard to express adequately the 
debt I owe you at Radix. I have unfail- 
ingly been challenged by your vision of 
the Christian life since I began my sub- 
scription two years ago. Your emphasis 
on Christian creativity is an aspect of our 
faith walk I rarely find explored else- 
where. 

Ron Prater 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Creation 


Dr. H. Wade Seaford’s article “On 
Creation, Interpretation and Evolu- 
tion” (May-June. 1981) was fascinating 
and intriguing. His perception of the 
evolutionary process as part of the mo- 
dus operandi of God's creation is beauti- 
ful. How exciting it would be if the 
church could come to embrace this 
“light” of the gospel. 

Robert F. Woodward 
Winchester, Virginia 


Kudos to Victoria Hoke for your new 
calligraphic “logohead.” As one who oc- 
casionally attempts that art, I appreciate 
the simple disarming beauty. 

The articles on creation/evolution are 
timely. Just recently I read Clark Pin- 
nock’s Reason Enough. His brief treat- 
ment of the controversy was a pleasant 
surprise. He calls it a “~pseudoproblem,” 
not part of Christian essentials, certainly 
an area of relative human opinion on 
which it is legitimate to differ (that is, 
under the umbrella of a real creation by 
God). 

Since reading Henry Morris's Scien- 
tific Creationism several years ago I 
have been a believer in creationist the- 
ory. Yet I have always felt that the ar- 
dent fundamentalists who make opposi- 
tion to evolution a cardinal tenet of the 
faith are somehow off-base. . . . Morris 
comes across as still the more reasonable 
and scientific. I don’t believe he fits the 
caricature of the hyperorthodox. He 
seems more honest for his refusal to let a 
positivistic scientific method negate the 
supernatural. I don’t believe it is de- 


meaning to God to deal with hard data 
and theory from an engaged creationist 
perspective... . 

Seaford’s article left me a bit befud- 
dled. I can receive his defense but I’m 
left wondering what he really believes 
about evolution. I hope you can devote 
some more space in a future issue to a 
further probing. 

Meanwhile, I'll go back and reread 
Ramm’s Christian View of Science and 
Scripture and some books that Pinnock 
suggests: L. Duane Thurman, How to 
Think About Evolution; Robert C. New- 
man and Herman J. Eckelmann, Jr., 
Genesis One and the Origin of the Earth 
(both IVP), and Richard Bube, The Hu- 
man Quest: A New Look at Science and 
the Christian Faith (Waco, TX: Word). 

Bob Fullilove 
Gulfport, MS 


I hope Victoria Hoke enjoys her flow- 
ers and chocolates, because the logo- 
head she’s designed for Radix does merit 
praise. Stick with it a few years at least. 

I must take issue with Sharon Galla- 
gher’s stating that H. Wade Seaford’s 
theistic evolutionism is “also creation- 
ist.” That seems to be nothing more than 
doublespeak, unless simply saying “God 
did it” automatically makes a person 
“creationist.” 

As to recent creationists allegedly 
claiming to hold the Christian position 
on the subject, perhaps those who make 
the claim are correct in doing so. With 
theistic evolution there is the problem 
of evil. Death does not find its source at 
the mythical Fall (which, though scien- 
tifically and historically false, or so we 
are told, is still inspired as part of the 
Bible). 

In addition, if we take evolutionary 
scenarios to contemporary extremes (as 
in the spontaneous generation Asimov 
and Sagan put so much stock in), one 
might ask the necessity of a supernatural 
power to cause the accidental miracles. I 
find the recent creationist attitudes less 
odious than Seaford’s polemic about 
them. That “Christians hold both views” 
is not so relevant to the debate of science 
here. 

I’m sure some Christians would dis- 
agree with John White’s view of materi- 
alism in the same issue, though I side 
with him, let me emphasize. Some 
would disagree with the definition of 
orthodoxy set forth by the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project, again a kindred 
spirit for me. Does that difference in 


opinion make false views cor 
course not. If the creationists q |} 


I must say that Radix has p} 
one of the most fair examinatiol| 
controversy so far, by at least | 
Dr. Seaford’s essay with oneil 
Morris. It is interesting to note} 
ing the quote you printed by 
Eccles, that a Harvard audience} 
him say those words hissed inn 
according to an essayist in The 
public writing about anti-sec 
manists. How’s that for free tho 
tolerance? 

Kudos to Danny Smith for tht 
McGuinn interview. Perhaps 
talk next with Garth Hewitt, sist 
are in the U.K. : 


H. Wade Seaford raises sevew 
esting issues in his article “On( 
Interpretation, and Evolution.” 
with his assertion that evolutio; 
ory is a powerful and fascinating 
the biologist, and that Genesis « 
prescribe scientific principles. 
ist’s interpretation of the Biblee 
ate unnecessary roadblocks for 
Christian. 

I found the article unsettling! 
eral counts, however. The sci 
portrayed by Seaford as capabl 
pending his or her presuppositi 
liefs, prejudices, etc., in orde 
search and construct theories. ” 
cle also portrays current scientif 
odology as largely positivistic : 
terialistic, hence, nonsupet 
Each point represents a popu 
faulty view of science and the sei 

As in any intellectual purs 
precisely in the adherence to é 
set of presuppositions that a s 
community can work together. | 
also hold presuppositions the 
their decisions and_intellectut! 
structions, even in cases where 
they should not. The historian, 
cial scientist, the physicist, and 
ogist all have world views the 
their work to a varying degree. ( 
Kuhn makes this point in The St 
of Scientific Revolutions, pp. 14 

Current philosophers of scié 
not hold positivism, materiall 


causal determinism sacrosane| 


| 


_as if they are intent on de- 
e intellectual foundations on 
entific activity is possible. 
this development within the 
of science was initiated by 
nts in physics starting in 1905 
uing through the 1920s and 


elieve it is necessary, as Sea- 
sts, for a reader to convert to 
jonary point of view before 
it. Conversion, in the sense 
uses the term, is necessary 
e working biologist, and only 
logical theory has reached a 
or the layperson, it is not a 
of conversion, but rather of 
ry theory. At the center of 


pt is a problem of episte- 


a acknowledges, there are 
ys in which a person can know 
. We know, and use what we 

revelation and from science. 
| truths are accepted must 
later be brought together in a 
orld view. As Christians, we 


need not be threatened by evolution, 
nor any other scientific theory. The task 
remains, however, to integrate the im- 
plications of each theory into our Chris- 
tian world-and-life view. If that is not 
achieved, an intolerable dichotomy is 
created in what we know. 
Roland Madany 
Berkeley, CA 


Christians and Money 


The article by David W. Gill, “Some 
Reflections on Christians and Money” 
(May-Jun. 1981), seems to fall short 
in its roundabout way of stating what 
James had no difficulty expressing in his 
epistle. 

The passage that I am referring to is 
James 2:2-7. Too many people are pull- 
ing punches when it comes to the ques- 
tion of Christians and money. Scripture 
does not pull punches. The Bible deliv- 
ers a clear message on what God expects 
of us concerning the handling of money, 


just as God has shown what he expects 
concerning all other phases of our Chris- 
tian life. 

One must, however, give more credit 
to Gill for not sidestepping the punch as 
much as John White did in the last few 
paragraphs of his story. If White won't 
tell the rich what should be done, might 
I take that opportunity? “What doth it 
profit, my brethren, though a man say 
he hath faith, and have not works? Can 
faith save him? 

“Tf a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are 
needful to the body; what doth it profit? 

“Even so faith, if it hath not works, is 
dead, being alone” (James 2:14-17). 

As much as the attitude that one has 
toward one’s wealth is of prime impor- 
tance, one must admit that God has giv- 
en a responsibility to the rich along 
with that wealth. 

Clifford A. Potts 
Chicago, IL 
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HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 


ome people think of a Christian as 
someone who necessarily believes cer- 
tain things. That Jesus was the son of 
God, say. Or that Mary was a virgin. Or 
that the pope is infallible. Or that all 

other religions are all wrong. 
= Some people think of a Christian as 
someone who necessarily does certain things. Such as 
going to church. Getting baptized. Reading the Bible. 
Doing a good deed a day. Giving up liquor, tobacco, or 

drugs. 

Jesus said, “Iam the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
one comes to the Father, but by me” (John 14:6). Jesus 


didn’t say that any particular ethic, doctrine, or relif 
was the way, the truth, and the life. He said that he: 
He didn't say that it was by believing or doing anythir 
particular that you could “come to the Father.” Hed 
that it was only by him — by living, participating in, b 
caught up by the way of life that he embodied, that way 
way 2% 

A Christian is someone who is on the way, though 
necessarily very far along it, and who has at least s 


dim and half-baked idea of whom to thank... . . 


Excerpted from Wishful Thinking: A Theological ABE 
Frederick Buechner (Harper & Row). 
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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

"In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
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base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


e feel fortunate that poet Czeslaw Milosz 
here in Berkeley so we've had the opportu’ 

to hear him read and were able to interview him (p. ¢ 
During the New College, Berkeley, film series 4 
summer Doug Anderson gave a talk after the film on 
Lewis that made many of us want to go back and 
Lewis again. Doug was able to turn his notes int 
article for us (p.12). David Downing’s article on J.1 
Tolkien (p.10) seemed the perfect complement tow 
Lewis article and this issue on literature. 
Nigel Goodwin is not a writer but an actor. The - 
Centre Group in London, however, which he hel 
found, ministers to writers, actors, dancers, painters, 
others professionally involved as Christians in the : 
(p.18 ). We've also heard Nigel do magnificent reading 
literature on his tours of the U.S. . 
We hope you and your families are enjoying a meani 
ful holiday season. 
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zeslaw M ilosz is 


The Nobel Prizewinner | a potish poet, esseyier ; 
. “7° novelist born in Lithuania in 
talks about his Writing 1911. He grew up in Poland and during 
World War II was 4 member of the 
. Resistance, editing an anti-Nazi anthol- 
and his home land ogy, Invincible Song. After the war he 
served as secretary at the Polish em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. In 1951 he 
broke with his government and left Po- 
land. He is now projessor of Slavic lit- 
eratures at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. In 1980 Milosz won the 
Nobel prize for literature. 

In his presentation of the poet for the 
1978 N eustadt I nternational Prize, 
Joseph Brodsky wrote about Milosz: 
“His after all, is a metaphysical poetry, 
which regards the things of this world 
(including language itself) as manifes- 
tations of a certain superior realm, 
miniaturized or magnified for the sake 
of our perception. fe 

I interviewed C zeslaw Milosz at his 
university office. When I came in, he 
was on the phone speaking in Polish to 
his Paris publisher. His office was aus- 
tere except for the books in Polish, 

ag French, and English that seemed to be 
ole Sakae: overflowing the room. New paperback 
copies of his novel Issa Valley had just 
arrived. My first impression of Milosz 
was of aman with a deeply felt sense of 
history. 


Vee ee 


__ Sharon Gallagher 
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Radix.: There have been a lot of changes 
recently in Poland since you were there. 
Czeslaw Milosz.: Yes. The last time I was 
there was 30 years a80- So, during 30 years 
of course there are many changes. 

R.: But especially now, @ lot is happening. 
Why do you think it is that, of all the Soviet 
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puntries, Poland is demanding its freedoms at this 


The past has great importance in every country. 
has traditionally been a rebel country. It is a nation of 
uprisings against foreign domination, throughout the 
mtury against Russian domination. Since the events of 
t war, Poland has had the feeling of being a crushed 
ostrated country — one that belonged to the camp of 
ies, fighting Hitler on every battlefield of Europe 
ing the battles in Italy and especially in the battle of 
Cassino, one of the bloodiest in the history of World 
[. The Poles were the first to enter the fortress of 
Cassino, which was defended by Nazi troops. In 1940 
aviators played an important role in saving England. 
| fought on the side of the allies but lost the war, even 
1 its allies won. 
ing all the postwar years, there was an inner, stifled 
of defeat and foreign presence. Every child in Poland 
the facts about the behavior of the Soviet Union. A 

date in modern history was a pact made between 

and Stalin on 23 August 1939 about the division of 
le into two spheres. They treated Europe as if it were 
hial possession. As a result of that pact, which secured 
utrality of the Soviet Union, Hitler attacked Poland in 
mber 1939. The Poles know that. According to the 
clauses, the Soviet Union occupied the eastern part of 
untry. Some million and a half Polish citizens were 
eported by the Soviet authorities from that part of 
1 which fell under their occupation. 

ron, Russia got into the war and there were calls for 
ising broadcast by the Soviet radio. But when the city 
rsaw rose against the Germans, the Soviet offensive 
»d and the city underwent two months of street battles. 
rea was pounded by bombing and heavy artillery 

t by the Germans especially for the purpose of fight- 
2 uprising. The number of victims was around 200,000 
he remaining population was deported to Germany. 
lountry was dynamited and destroyed, razed to the 
d. During all that time the Soviet army stood on the 
side of the river watching what was going on. That is 
n the consciousness of the Poles. 

: effort in fighting Hitler on the part of Poland was very 
lerable. The losses in Poland during the war numbered 
six million people, more than the whole population 
tzerland. Half of that sum were Polish Jews massacred 
tler. All those scars can explain to a large extent why 
is such a rebellious country. 

} been my impression that the church in Poland is very 
. Do you think that’s been a factor in the current 
ance? 

: Definitely. The visit of the pope was one very im- 
ht factor. The second factor was the movement by 
endent intellectuals and a number of independent 
dat publication periodicals. Samizdat is a short cut for 
sian word, a term used for clandestine independent 
icals and books published outside the state monopoly 
t. There was a considerable number of periodicals and 
with which people consciously tried to wake up the 
opinion and create an atmosphere of discussion — an 
nge of views against the monolithic and totalitarian 


gy. 


With the visit of the pope, people suddenly realized that 
they were in the millions and that they were united in their 
national identity and their attachment to the libertarian 
traditions of the country and to the church. They had never 
guessed they were such an enormous force. 

R.: In your Nobel lecture you said that whoever wields 
power is also able to control language, not only with the 
prohibitions of censorship, but also by changing the mean- 
ing of words. How important is that ability to control 
language, and how does that affect the task of a poet? 

C. M.: The control of language is, of course, very important 
and that is also realized by government. My name is not 
permitted to be mentioned in neighboring countries of Po- 
land like Czechoslovakia or the Soviet Union. I received a 
royal welcome in Poland after being away for 30 years, but in 
Czechoslovakia teachers in schools who mentioned that a 
Polish writer received a Nobel prize were fired. I received 
pathetic letters, smuggled out of that country from the 
Czech writers who congratulated me, expressing deep re- 
gret that they cannot even mention my name. 

So that gives you a measure of the importance attached to 
having control over the language. The state monopoly over 
words crumbled in Poland. We can speak freely without 
fear, though in the nearby communist countries there re- 
mains continuous fear of bugging or undercover informers. 
Until those changes in Poland which occurred due to the 
workers’ action in August of last year, there were extensive 
black lists of writers and intellectuals who were not admitted 
to the mass media, television or radio. Their books were not 
allowed to be printed. Now they are again able to act pub- 
licly, and their names can be mentioned in television and 
radio. 

R.: Do you write all of your poems in Polish? 

C. M.: Yes, only in Polish. 

R.: Do you see yourself ever writing poetry in English? 

C. M.: No. There is one exception. Once I wrote a poem in 
English because I was angry with a professor who was not 
Polish so I had to write a sort of letter to him. 

R.: That was the quarrel with a Hindu philosopher? 

C. M.: Yes. 

F.: Can you explain the history of the quarrel of the poem? 
C. M.: At that time I was at the University of Texas where he 
taught Hindu philosophy, and we had an extensive phil- 
osophical discussion in which he tried to convince me of the 
values of their tradition. I had been extremely reluctant to 
accept his arguments and was skeptical about anything that 
comes from India. 

First of all I remember some advice of Carl Jung, that we 
shouldn’t believe that we quite understand the mind of India 
because our mentality is completely different. Our dreams 
are different, let us say. So this I keep in mind. 

Second, I also have a great mistrust for what is woolly and 
indefinite and imprecise in the Hindu way of thinking. My 
guess is that all this may also apply to Buddhism. My late 
cousin, Oscar Milosz, who was a French poet, used to say 
that we should keep to our rich heritage from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, which is the Jewish and Greek heritage, 
and not be tempted by the East; he said that religion there 
lacked one important thing: charity. 

R.: Is it true that you've already translated the Psalms into 
Polish? 


eee 


C. M.: Yes, I published three books of the Bible: the book of 
Psalms, the book of Job, and the gospel of Mark. 

R.: And is it true that you are working on translating other 
parts of Scripture now? Which parts? 

C. M.: Yes, I've prepared a new volume for print, five 
Megilloth. Megilloth are short writings in the Jewish tradi- 
tion, as if by analogy with the five books of Moses. They are 
in chronological order and were read at Jewish feasts; Song of 
Songs, the book of Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and 
Esther. 

R.: How did you choose those —because they were in the 
setP 

C. M.: To some extent, yes, and also by chance. I translated 
Ecclesiastes first, before I learned Hebrew enough to work 
on translations. I translated that book from Greek, from the 
Septuagint. Then I translated Song of Songs because of the 
poetic content, as a love poem, and then in discussions with 
my publisher, we decided to apply the pattern of the Jewish 
Bible in my work. It’s not the Christian Bible’s pattern, but 
it’s a Jewish Bible’s pattern, so why not? My publisher is a 
Polish publishing house located in Paris, which really is a 
church publishing house; it publishes religious books, to 
some extent for the use of Poland because they have shor- 
tages of paper there. Now they are going to pyblish the third 
book from the Bible, my translation. 

R.: In Bells in Winter, the poem “Readings” answers the 
question “What is the good of reading the Gospels in 
Greek?” “that it is proper that we move our finger along 
letters more enduring than those carved in stone. . .” Does 
reading the Gospels or reading the Bible in Greek give you 
some kind of insight that we don’t get from reading the 
translation? 

C. M.: Yes, when you read in Greek you are forced to be 
more attentive and you also have a more precise meaning of 
the words. I'll give you an example. There is a word, 
metanoia, that elicits constant quarrels among translators. In 
the old Bibles it is translated as “conversion” and also 
“penance,” but metanoia’s meaning is “change of heart.” 
The call of Jesus to practice metanoia means not precisely to 
do penance, but to have a conversion or change of heart, 
internal renewal. 

But translation is hard work. When you read the Gospels 

attentively, you always have various shades of meaning that 
are lost in translation because the translator has to choose. 
R.: A friend who has taken some of your courses quotes you 
as saying that Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov can’t be 
understood without understanding the book of Job. 
C. M.: That is true. The book of Job is important in regard to 
The Brothers Karamazov, even from the point of view of 
construction. In those papers left after the father’s death, 
there is his remembrance of how the first thing that he 
understood as a child in the church was when the book of Job 
was read. The crucial problem in The Brothers Karamazov is 
suffering. The pain and suffering of human beings is used by 
Ivan Karamazov as an argument for the idea that there is no 
God. 

It's a strange novel where all the good reasons are on the 
side of Ivan Karamazov and the hero of the poem he com- 
posed — namely, the Grand Inquisitor. Rationally, there is 
no possible reply to them and you remember that Christ 
remains silent a dozen times. He kisses the Inquisitor, be- 


cause there is no answer to the pain and suffering oj | 
world, except for the behavior of Job. | | 

Job rants and raves against God. Still he has trust inj] 
as a just Being, or just Source of being. The friends 9, 
connect evil and suffering with guilt. If you suffer, you 
have been guilty. They look for the rational explanatio 
suffering and pain, but Job does not. At last God appea | 
him in the whirlwind but doesn’t really answer his ques 
Instead he invokes his majesty, power, and the beaus} 
created things. It is the same in The Brothers Karama 
The answer is provided not directly, but indirectly only | 
R.: In your essay on Simone Weil you intimate that) 
importance was in offering Europeans a third option, 1 
understand correctly that the option she offered was, | 
one could be a Christian and a socialist committed to sit 
change? Is that the uniqueness of what you saw her offera 
C. M.: I said in that passage: “I resented the divisic} 
Poland into two camps: the clerical and the anti-cle 
nationalistic Catholic and Marxist.” I suspect that u 


| 
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thodox Marxists (I use that word for lack of a better one 
non-nationalistic Catholics have very much in commos} 
least common interests. Simone Weil attacked the typp 
religion that is only a social or national conformism. She} 
attacked the shallowness of the so-called progressives. | 
Traditionally, Catholicism in Poland, as in many ¢ 
tries, was connected more or less with the political rf 
with other conservative views that presented the “God} 
country” attitude. You can find a similar connectioj 
America. The Catholics are often hard-boiled conservati't 
R.: Not just Catholics —many Christians. | 
C. M.: Many Christians, yes. Traditionally in Polanc 
tellectuals were libertarian and resented the right ane 
that reason were estranged from the Roman Cati 
Church. When I wrote those words in 1958 the traditii 
pattern was deeply entrenched in Poland in spite of nf 
years of communist rule, so the official ideology profitec4 
way from the fact that intellectuals were homeless. They: 
no refuge in the church. . 
The situation changed in the last decade or so, howe 
because the church itself changed considerably. A new4 
eration of young people, intellectually minded but at 
same time religious, grew up. Paradoxically, during 
1970s the church publications became a refuge for indel 
dent thought, and suddenly Catholic periodicals swar: 
with the work of previous libertarians and Marxists. 
One very important book published in the ’70s was by: 
of the leaders of the opposition — of that clandestine puby 
ing movement. It was called The Church, The Left,¥ 
Dialogue. The author saw a great chance for Poland, i 
alliance between the church and the intellectuals. Thai 
reversal of the situation, and in my essay on Simone ’ 
which you referred to, I said that she was a writer who) 
breaking that pattern, the alliance between the church 
conservative circles. | 
R.: Is it true that before leaving Poland you were Cath 
and a socialist? 
C.M.: Being Catholic is not a simple thing. When you 
baptized and brought up as a Catholic you are in for got 
don't think that one can stop being Catholic, or its 


} 


difficult. One is marked. For instance, I have been str 
marked by many years of Roman Catholic education, i 
| 


of church history, dogmatics, theology, and so on. 
ou have periods when you go away from the church or 
ne back even closer to the church. 

lly, being Catholic doesn’t mean that one is not a 
If being a Catholic means being virtuous, not many 
ics would exist. 

re always felt that I belonged to the church, maybe as a 
, being defiant, not going to communion because it 
to me somewhat dubious because of the present 
yn with the confession. 

1e institution of confession, there is a marked differ- 
yetween the church in Poland and the church here. 
when the moment of eucharist comes, practically 
ody in the church goes and receives communion. In 
| the institution of confession is very much alive. You 
) go to confession first before you receive communion. 
ver is brought up in that tradition has a strong feeling 
sonal sin. Here they are so virtuous that they go to 
union without confession — they are not sinners. 

hink you were referring to the West in Emperor of the 
when you said, “We have gone through a more serious 
us crisis than appearances would permit us to guess.” 
| you describe the nature and roots of that crisis? 

The roots are in a kind of imagination which inhabits 
we I mean people who belong to western civilization. 
cannot approach religion in any other way than 
: existing images. The image of God the Father sit- 


ove the clouds, which you see in so many old pictures, 
tal for human belief, in the popular imagination. One 
Soviet spacemen who was flying a sputnik said, “T have 
fine very high, but I didn’t find God.” 
man imagination is important in creating a sense of 
and below, of vertical feeling. Above was God and 
the earth, and Christ descended from heaven, and 
iscended. That movement on the vertical axis between 
and earth was crucial for human imagination for 
ies. Now when there is no such thing, human imagi- 
| has great difficulty in assimilating that religious 
ge. 
sourse there is Jesus, who walked the earth and who is 
thle palpable than the image of God the Father. 


heless, because of the scientific revolution and the 
cy of our imagination to look at the whole earth as a 
speck in the myriads of planets, the world of quantity 
5 and transforms imagination. 

sre is also a particularly disastrous development for 
yn, the development of biology. In addition, the whole 
of evolution tends to deprive humans of the dignity of 
and Eve in Paradise, and instead gives them some 
Eoids and millions of years of evolutionary changes. In 
Dye I believe that there is a profound religious crisis. 


you think that this spiritual crisis relates in some way 
collapse of realistic prose? 
‘There are many reasons for that and we could enter 
long literary discussion concerning particular books. 
stic prose is on the decline, though I myself confess that 
I find an old-fashioned narrative, I read it until my ears 
red. 
1 your Nobel lecture you said that although we're on the 
: of catastrophe, this has also been a century of faith 
ope. Where do you personally derive hope from ? 


hen you read the 
Gospels in Greek you 
are forced to be more 
attentive and you also 
have a more precise 
meaning of the words. 
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he structure of the 
world and history 1s so 
rich that unexpected 
things are always 
possible and there 
1s hope. 


| 
C.M.: I see such events as happened in Poland last Ay 
that are unexpected. They may lead to complete defeat} 
they happened. There is a constant feeling that hit 
doesn’t follow a one-line course, that all those things y| 
we consider inevitable may not happen at all — that the} 
no completely blind necessity. On the contrary, the s} 


ture of the world and history is so rich that unexpected ¢} 
are always possible and there is hope. ; 
For me, meeting the young generation in Poland is ¢g 


proof of how wrong our calculation was. The communis} 


Poland, that is, the Soviet authorities who were behin¢ 
Polish communists, wanted to create a new person. ' 
wanted to change the mentality completely and to teay 
young people away from the national past. It proved to 
complete failure. The young generation in Poland are 
alert people intellectually. There is constant intelle 
fermentation, enormous curiosity, openness to ideas, b 
and discussions. 
R: Do you think it is possible to escape some kind of) 
catastrophe? Is history that changeable? 
C.M.: It depends on what you call catastrophe — howwi 
ualize it. What is catastrophe? There are many possibili 
R: Nuclear holocaust. 
C.M.: Well, that is a catastrophe, but there are olen 
There is a gradual change, a gradual disappearance of 
dom and an entering into universal grayness and conti 
the mind — in whatever way, whatever system. 
R: How has winning the Nobel prize changed your life?’ 
C.M.: I had to cope with many duties, so I hope to rec 
after all the turmoil. It introduced a lot of disquiet inti 
life. 
R.: Do you like Berkeley? 
C.M.: Yes and no. I have never permitted myself to asks 
question because I consider that if my fate was to be her 
professor, I had to adapt myself to like the place whé 
lived. The question is whether I like America, and prob: 
Berkeley is the best place in America to live. 
R.: Do you like America? 
C.M.: I'm scared. 
R.: Why? 
C.M.: There are enormous distances here, an enor 
emptiness on the continent — beautiful but often omil 
landscapes. There is a lack of things that should have & 
pened within one mile, where instead there is noth 
There is such waste; it’s terrifying. Of course, there are 
of America where I feel more at home, like the forests of| 
England, because they remind me of my native Lithuar 
R.: Who has influenced your writing the most? 
C.M.: I have been most influenced by Polish authors’ 
not by any one of them. To some extent by French, and) 
by English and American writers. I have a complex rela’ 
ship with T.S. Eliot. 
R.: Why do you consider your relationship with T.S. . 
a complex one? 
C.M.: He is too solemn and too monotonously devotior 
have been considered a rather tragic poet, but in me thé 
plenty of ecstasy with the world. I don’t see ecstas 
Eliot. It is a part of the world — joy and ecstasy. 
se ig a i 5 et a 
CZESLAW MILOSz’s books include Bells in Winter (poetry),, 
peror of the Earth (essays), and Native Realm (autobiography) 
| 
| 


READINGS 


You asked me what is the good of reading the Gospels 
in Greek. 

I answer that it is proper that we move our finger 

Along letters more enduring than those carved in 
stone, 

And that, slowly pronouncing each syllable, 

We discover the true dignity of speech. 

Compelled to be attentive we shall think of that 
epoch 

No more distant than yesterday, though the heads of 
Caesars 

On coins are different today. Yet still it is the 


same eon. 
Fear and desire are the same, oil and wine 
And bread mean the same. So does the fickleness 
of the throng 
Avid for miracles as in the past. Even mores, 
Wedding festivities, drugs, laments for the dead 
Only seem to differ. Then, too, for example, 


There were plenty of persons whom the text calls 
Daimonizomenoi, that is, the demonized 

Or, if you prefer, the bedeviled (as for “the possessed” 
It’s no more than the whim of a dictionary). 
Convulsions, foam at the mouth, the gnashing of teeth 
Were not considered signs of talent. 

The demonized had no access to print and screens, 
Rarely engaging in arts and literature. 

But the Gospel parable remains in force: 

That the spirit mastering them may enter swine, 
Which, exasperated by such a sudden clash 

Between two natures, theirs and the Luciferic, 

Jump into water and drown (which occurs repeatedly). 
‘And thus on every page a persistent reader 

Sees twenty centuries as twenty days 

In a world which one day will come to an end. 


— Czeslaw Milosz 
from Bells in Winter 
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LEMENTS 


R. R. Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings trilogy was 
not written to convey Christian truths 
through the medium of fiction. In fact, one 
can read through the trilogy’s 1,400 pages 
and never suspect that Tolkien was a Chris- 
tian. Yet he was instrumental in C.S. Lewis's 


conversion. 

Unlike Lewis, whose fiction is explicitly Christian, Tol- 
kien does not express his Christian values directly; rather he 
“impresses them into the fabric of the narrative. His im- 
agined world, Middle-earth, is pre-Christian but his moral 
vision is profoundly Christian. 

Some readers, perhaps frustrated by the absence of an 
explicit Christian message in Lord of the Rings, have at- 
tempted to read the story as Christian allegory. They in- 
terpret Gandalfs apparent death and eventual return as 
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emblems of Christ’s atoning work. Frodo is viewed as a‘ 
of Christian Everyman. 

That simply won't do. Tolkien repeatedly denied tha 
epic fantasy was allegorical, and evidence from the : 
itself bears that out. Nowhere in the trilogy is Gandalf! 
sented as anything more than a powerful wizard, subje 
the same forces of time and chance that govern all creat 
in Middle-earth. Frodo, for all his courage and hardihoe 
not an image of the Christian; throughout his many trial} 
never seeks divine aid or performs an act of wors 
Throughout the entire story there is no mention of a! 
ereign deity or of any sort of religious rites. 

In order to understand why a Christian writer w 
create a world seemingly without God, we must unders 
Tolkien’s theory of artistic creation. In his essay “On F 
Stories,” written about the same time he was beginning 
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y, Tolkien expressed his view that the highest form of 
ry art is subcreation. Just as the Creator spoke the 
ry world into being, the artist is a subcreator inventing 
dary worlds with their own histories and mythologies, 
yendent of the primary world we live in. 
ereas Lewis deliberately tried to erase the barriers 
sen the fictive world of his novels and the “real world,” 
en studiously avoided any reference to our world. He 
ized Lewis's fiction as too allegorical and didactic.' To 
a Biblical phrase or to refer to classical myths, as Lewis 
in his space trilogy, would be for Tolkien a serious 
ic flaw, a failure to create an independent world subject 
own laws. 
what sense, then, can we say that Tolkien’s work is 
stian? We must be careful here not to assume that 
stian art must expressly communicate a Christian world 
or Christian ideals. Such a notion can reduce Christian 
sture to propaganda. It can all but obliterate art forms 
as music, painting, or dance, whose medium of expres- 
is nonverbal. 
1e act of artistic creation, rightly understood, does hom- 
‘9 our creator. Christian artists define themselves not so 
h by what they make as by their belief that the act of 
ing is an image of our maker. 
anting the Christian artist that freedom, we can ask in 
t way Tolkien’s secondary world, Middle-earth, em- 
es his deepest convictions about the primary world. 
| of the assumptions most evident in The Lord of the 
bs is the principle of moral recompense. That is, from 
i deeds good will follow and from evil deeds evil will 
w. Whether the consequence of a moral decision is 
hediate or whether it is delayed days, years, even cen- 
3s, inevitably we reap what we sow. 
he moral recompense in Lord of the Rings is not pre- 
‘ed as a divine meting out of rewards and punishments. 
ner it is the result of moral laws that operate as inexorably 
rravity or other physical laws. Frodo’s impulsive act of 
Hing on the Ring almost costs him his life; Boromir’s 
mpt to seize the Ring does cost him both his life and his 
or. Sauron, though his evil reign casts its shadow 
ugh the centuries, is defeated through destruction of the 
g, which he had fashioned in order to empower his rule 
r Middle-earth. His lust for power is ultimately his undo- 
| Both Bilbo’s and Frodo’s pity for Gollum, on the other 
d, preserves that creature for the essential role he must 
y in destroying Sauron’s Ring. Aragom’s long years of 
curity and deprivation finally lead to his rightful en- 
onement. 
Phat view of moral compensation is not exclusively 
ristian, of course. It resembles the doctrine of karma in 
ndu thought. Tolkien gives it a more specifically Christian 
tracter, however, by associating it with an overruling fate 
t eventually aligns itself with the forces of good. 
in most novels written in the past century, fate is viewed 
yply as blind chance. Or, in writers as diverse as Thomas 
wdy and Kurt Vonnegut, fate may even seem malevolent, 
fit were the expression ofa will inimical to humankind. in 
Ikien, however, seeming chances consistently work to the 
antage of the noble-spirited. Bilbo’s finding of the Ring, 
m Bombadil’s rescue of Frodo and his hobbit friends, 
opin’s acquiring of the one sword capable of destroying 
igmar: all these “accidents” play a crucial role in the 


eventual triumph of goodness over evil. We gain a sense that 
there is undeniably an underlying providence in Middle- 
earth, though it is one careful not to impose on the wills of 
self-conscious beings. 


n order for humans to be morally account- 
able for their decisions, it is necessary that 
they can correctly distinguish good from 
evil. In Tolkien’s world we find that such dis- 
cernment is indeed possible. There is clear 
correlation, for example, between a crea- 
ture’s outward appearance and its essential moral nature. 
The elves, the unfallen race of Middle-earth, are fair to 
behold and fair of speech. The orcs, on the other hand, look 
fierce and brutish, with foul odors and cacophonous speech 
that attest to their depraved spirits. 

Here again Tolkien stands against the predominant trend 
of contemporary literature. The majority of novels written in 
this generation stress the pervasiveness of illusion, deceit, 
hypocrisy, and the difficulty of making moral judgments. 
Lord of the Rings, however, suggests that we can generally 
discern between good and evil on the basis of their outward 
effects. “By their fruit you shall know them.” 

Perhaps the most essentially Christian element in Lord of 
the Rings is the sense of joy that pervades the story. Even in 
the gloomiest and most desperate moments, when the temp- 
tation to despair is the greatest, there remains an unshaken 
spirit of hope and heroism. Tolkien explains in “On Fairy 
Stories” that such hope, for the Christian, is not simply 
escapist wish fulfillment. It is a reflection of the evangelium, 
the promise that our own world story will end in the final 
defeat of evil. 

Tolkien’s concept of joy is close to the joy described by C. 
S. Lewis in his autobiographical work, Surprised by Joy. 
Both men describe joy as unexpected, piercing moments of 
longing when we sense the restoration awaiting us “beyond 
the walls of the world.” In his preface to Pilgrim's Regress, 
Lewis defines the experience of joy as a powerful argument 
for faith. Tolkien calls it “a sudden glimpse of the underlying 
reality or truth.”? In the trilogy he presents those moments 
of joy as an important source of strength and hope for his 
fighters of darkness. When Frodo hears the elf-songs, when 
Legolas thinks of the sea, or when Sam gaZcs upon a solitary 
shining star, we see each one being renewed and steeled for 
the trials that await him. 

Imitations of a happy ending to the world story under- 
gird the distinctive Christian vision of the trilogy. The sense 
of moral compensation, of a benignant fate, and of the parity 
between appearance and reality are all rooted in Tolkien’s 
ultimate confidence that time will indeed be mended. Here 
we find Tolkien’s deepest affinity with Lewis and also the 
basis for his Christian hope. that hope with which The Lord 
of the Rings is intused. 


| Richard Purtill, Lord of Elves and Eldils (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 1978). p. 27. 

2 Essays Presented to Charles Williams (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1966), p. 83. 
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C5. LEWIS 


Visioner of Reality 


professor of mine once made a comment that has 

stuck in my mind. We had spent several weeks in 

the class studying the sermons of a seminal 

Christian leader of the past. Someone made the 

remark that the sermons were beginning to sound alike. The 
professor replied, “Well, how many sermons do you have in 


you? I really have only two: my sermon on grace and my 
sermon on obedience.” 


In that sense, we each have our sermon. We all have 
persistent concern, insight, theme, perspective, or mes 
which, if someone were to listen to us over a period of tit 
would emerge to give some sort of unity to what we ! 
write, and do. | 
C.S. Lewis was both a prolific and variea writer. 
Christianity held together the varied strands of his work. 
what can be said about the individuality of the Chris 
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1t that marks Lewis's diverse literary output as the 
ict of one particular Christian and not another? In other 
;, what is Lewis's unifying, recurring sermon? 

» should be aware that any attempt to distill such a 
as Lewis can mislead if taken too rigorously. Generali- 
1s never fully fit humans. But interpretive generaliza- 
are the stuff of historical endeavor and cannot always be 
ed without stifling our God-given drive to investigate 
mderstand. 

ie passage of Lewis's is singular in articulating both the 
age and approach implicit in all his writings. It comes 
An Experiment in Criticism, in the context of a discus- 
on appreciating art: 

Je must look, and go on looking till we have certainly 
exactly what is there. . . . The first demand any work of 
it makes upon us is surrender. Look. Listen. Receive. 
yourself out of the way. (There is no use asking first 
her the work before you deserves such a surrender, for 
you have surrendered you cannot possibly find out)’ (p. 


ie burden of Lewis’s writing is a burden of vision. 
Ik,” he says—‘“go on looking.” To see what? “Exactly 
-is there,” that is, reality itself. How can we see reality? 
can we look? What is the method of approach? “Surren- 
’ says Lewis,-“getting yourself out of the way.” 

his approach of looking and getting oneself out of the 
in order to receive exactly what is there central to all of 
is’s writings, the early, the later, the popular, the schol- 
> And does it mesh with Lewis’s Christian faith? Does 
rendering’ to a work of art, for instance, have anything 
istian about it in principle? 

ewis once described himself as “a converted Pagan living 
Ing apostate Puritans” (Surprised by Joy, p. 69). The 
hediate context concerned modern inhibitions, but there 
more general appropriateness in the description. Lewis 
pagan was Lewis the romanticist, who had a recurring 
e of longing (which he termed joy) from his earliest days. 
‘wondered at the multifaceted moods of nature in his 
ve northern Ireland and later in England. He was trans- 
ted in his imagination by classic literary mythology and 
d unsuccessfully to gain a poetic reputation after World 
r I. Lewis once wrote to a correspondent, “The imagina- 
‘man in me is older, more continuously operative, and in 
sense more basic than either the religious writer or the 
ic’ (Letters, p. 260). 

hut if pagan romanticism drove Lewis, equally as strong in 
: was the passion for truth — knowing fact and reality, not 
/ dreams and sentiment. Perhaps Lewis the rationalist 
| produced by his disputatious father; certainly his sense 
ogic and concern for truth were crystalized by his tutor 
kpatrick (the “Great Knock”). 

“he unconverted Lewis, however, was faced with a funda- 
tal schizophrenia. Writing later in Surprised by Joy, he 
lcribed his dilemma like this: “On the one side a many- 
nded sea of poetry and myth; on the other a glib and 
low ‘rationalism.’ Nearly all that I loved I believed to be 
hginary; nearly all that I believed to be real I thought grim 
1 meaningless” (p. 170). 

‘Now what Dyson and Tolkien showed me was this: that if 
ret the idea of sacrifice in a Pagan story I didn’t mind it at 
again, that if I met the idea of a god sacrificing himself to 
nself ... I liked it very much and was mysteriously 


moved by it; again, that the idea of the dying and reviving 
god (Balder, Adonis, Bacchus) similarly moved me provided 
I met it anywhere except in the Gospels. . . . 

“Now the story of Christ is simply a true myth: working on 
us in the same way as the others, but with this tremendous 
difference that it really happened: and one must be content 
to accept it in the same way, remembering that it is God's 
myth where the others are men’s myths” (They Stand To- 
gether, p. 427). 


t is when we understand what Lewis meant by accepting 

a myth that we move back toward the looking-listening- 

receiving as Lewis’s central lifetime sermon. Accepting 

a myth is “experiencing as a concrete what can otherwise 
be understood only as an abstraction.” Lewis wrote that 
definition in an essay titled “Myth Became Fact” (1944). He 
gives an illustration: suppose one is trying to understand 
how tasted reality vanishes as soon as one tries to grasp it 
with discursive reason. The effort is immediately difficult 
because it is abstract. “But if I remind you of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, how he was suffered to lead her by the hand but, 
when he turned round to look at her, she disappeared, what 
was merely a principle becomes imaginable. You may reply 
that you never till this moment attached that ‘meaning to 


that myth. Of course not. .. . You were not knowing but 
tasting; but what you were tasting turns out to be a universal 
principle.” 


Lewis carries it a step further: “What flows into you from 
the myth is not truth but reality (truth is always about 
something, but reality is that about which truth is), and, 
therefore, every myth becomes the father of innumerable 
truths on the abstract level.” 

Finally, Lewis reaches the literal crux of the matter: 

“Now as myth transcends thought, Incarnation transcends 
myth. The heart of Christianity is a myth which is also a fact. 
The old myth of the Dying God, without ceasing to be myth, 
comes down from the heaven of legend and imagination to 
the earth of history... . 

“If God chooses to be [thus] mythopoeic . . . shall we 
refuse to be mythopathic? For this is the marriage of heaven 
and earth: [Jesus Christ], Perfect Myth and Perfect Fact: 
claiming not only our love and obedience, but also our 
wonder and delight, addressed to the savage, the child, and 
the poet in each one of us no less than to the moralist, the 
scholar, and the philosopher” (God in the Dock, pp. 66, 67). 

Lewis is saying that there is an objective reality, God. This 
reality transcends nature but does not exclude it. We can 
catch glimpses of that reality in myth. But only as we come to 
the “Perfect Myth-Fact,” Jesus Christ, can we then truly 
look-listen-receive. In him, we discover what Lewis terms 
“the very plot of the whole cosmic story—the theme of 
incarnation, death and rebirth” (They Asked for a Paper, 
p. 158). 

In Miracles, Lewis phrases the sermon as follows: “Death 
and Re-birth—go down to go up—it is a key principle. 
Through this bottleneck, this belittlement, the highroad 
nearly always lies. . . . The pattern is there in Nature be- 
cause it was first there in God” (p. 136). The sermon appears 
again in The Problem of Pain: “The proper good of a creature 
‘5 to surrender itself to its Creator. . . . In the world as we 
now know it, the problem is how to recover this self-surren- 
der. .. . Hence the necessity to die daily” (pp. 78-80). 
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Finally, the concluding paragraph of Mere Christianity 
states: “. . . there must be a real giving up of the self. You 
must throw it away ‘blindly’ so to speak . . .Your real new 
self. . . will not come as long as you are looking for it. It will 
come when you are looking for Him. Does that sound 
strange? The same principle holds, youn know, for more 
everyday matters. Even in social life, you will never make a 
good impression on other people until you stop thinking 
about what sort of impression you are making. Even in 
literature and art, no [one] who bothers about originality will 
ever be original. . . . The principle runs through all life from 
top to bottom. Give up yourself, and you will find your real 
self. . . . Keep back nothing. Nothing that you have not 
given away will ever be really yours. Nothing in you that has 
not died will ever be raised from the dead. Look for yourself, 
and you will find in the long run only hatred, loneliness, 
despair, rage, ruin, and decay. But look for Christ and you 
will find Him, and with Him everything else thrown in” (p. 
175, emphasis added). 

To indicate that Lewis's core message of death before life 
or surrender to receive reality was also a part of his practical 
devotional literature as well as his Christian apologetics and 
popular theology, consider these words from Letters to 
Malcolm: 

“It seems to me that we often, almost sulkily, reject the 
good that God offers us because, at that moment, we ex- 
pected some other good. . . . On every level of our life. . . 
we are always harking back to some occasion which seemed 
to us to reach perfection, setting that up as a norm, and 
depreciating all other occasions by comparison. But these 
occasions, I now suspect, are often full of their own new 
blessing, if only we would lay ourselves open to it. . . . 

“And the joke, or tragedy, of it all is that these golden 
moments of our past experience which are so tormenting if 
we erect them into a norm, are entirely nourishing, whole- 
some, and enchanting if we are content to accept them for 
what they are, for memories. . . . Leave the bulbs alone, and 
the new flowers will come up. Grub them up and hope by 
fondling and sniffing, to get last year’s blooms, and you will 
get nothing. “Unless a seed die . . .’” (pp. 40-42, emphasis 
added). 


ecause of the familiarity of The Screwtape Letters 

and Lewis's fiction, I will not point in detail to the 

presence of this same “sermon” in those works. 

The message and approach of looking via surren- 
der in order to see or taste reality is also powerfully present 
in Lewis's least-read but best work of fiction, Till We Have 
Faces. It is the story of ugly Orual, whose human love for her 
beautiful half-sister Psyche degenerates into insatiable pos- 
sessiveness until she “sees” herself, dies to herself, and 
relinquishes her complaint against the gods. At the point 
where she realizes that she stands self-condemned in her 
twisted love, Orual says: 

“Lightly men talk of saying what they mean. . . . When 
the time comes to you at which you will be forced at last to 
utter the speech which has lain at the center of your soul for 
years, which you have, all that time, idiot-like, been saying 
over and over, youll not talk about joy of words. I saw well 
why the gods do not speak to us openly, nor let us answer. 
Till that word can be dug out of us, why should they hear the 
babble that we think we mean? How can they meet us face to 


> 
face till we have faces?” (p. 294). | 
i 


ewis’s sermon is the source for his varied sery 
ettes, so to speak. It informs his apologetics, sha 
his literary criticism, and permeates his devoti¢ 
writing and mythopoeic fiction. Further, it is at) 
base of what he understands as the fundamental erro4 
contemporary western culture: the error of reductionism 
“nothing buttery.” The modern world view is, accordin| 
Lewis, that of Eustace Scrubb, who says in The Voyage of 
Dawn Treader; In our world a star is a huge ball of flam4 
gas.” The reply is a challenge to Eustace to look, to 
“Even in your world, my son, that is not what a star is) 
only what it is made of” (p. 175). As Lewis cogently pulse 
his pivotal book, The Abolition of Man, 
“”. . you cannot go on ‘explaining away’ forever: you: 
find that you have explained explanation itself away, © 
cannot go on ‘seeing through’ things forever. The wh 


it of seeing through something is to see something 
ugh it... . . To ‘see through’ all things is the same as not 
re’ (p. 91). 

‘Lewis's burden is for us to see by way of surrender, how 
that help us to understand him? Let me suggest three 
its here. 

| Since Lewis's way of seeing is formed by reason and 
ination, or logic and joy, his writing has a unique impact 
nis readers. He helps us see with both our mind and our 
ination. That is the single most important reason for 
vis's continuing popularity; few Christians see and help 
brs to see in the way that he does. 

f Lewis's approach of surrender as the way to see reality 
ise that his approach is inductive, not deductive; it is 
icative, not descriptive, a reading of things and not an 
tracting. 

ewis does not define love in five points, for example, or 
us neat abstract definitions of virtue, heaven, hell, or 
d. To do such is not to see reality, but instead to reduce it. 
} Lewis, that is the way of knowledge (which has its place), 
| not the way of wisdom. Instead of describing Eden and 
| Great Temptation, Lewis evokes it mythopoeically in 
ielandra. Instead of merely abstracting love, Lewis reads 
tom life and Scripture in The Four Loves. He is incarna- 
hal in approach, going beyond tidy systems of morality or 
lology that easily blind rather than foster our vision of the 
iness of reality. 

}. The reality to be seen is fuller than any one person can 
+ or present to others. Lewis would be the first to admit 
it his visioning is only partial, “through a glass darkly.” He 
Ips us begin really to see heaven and hell, holiness, evil, 
inptation, and the Christian personal graces, but he does 
t do much to help us see, for example, principalities and 
wers, structural forms of good and evil, the creation and 
hgdom parity of male and female, or the fullness of the 
inonia of Christ's body. To mention those types is not 
pant as a criticism (although Lewis can and perhaps ought 
ibe criticized on those aspects). Here it is simply a warn- 
b. Lewis's visioning should not be made out to be com- 
hensive. Some evangelicals, in their enthusiasm for Lew- 
jrun the risk of creating a cult around him. 

(The import of Lewis as an evocative visioner of reality is 
ht to the skeptic, to the “demythologized” liberal Chris- 
In, and to the nominal believer, Lewis says: Look — Jesus 
hrist is fact, God come to earth to die and rise for us. 
irrender to Him — then you can taste true life and receive 


e vision. 


o the moralist, to the modern Pharisee, and the 

unregenerate “orthodox,” Lewis says: Look — see 

the character God wants (don’t just see the rules); 
|_ Mm see the end to which we are all taking steps: either 
baven or hell, either the “weight of glory” or the “Great 
livorce. Die in and to Jesus, the crucified one, and begin 
rain by receiving his atonement and grace in order to grow 
ito glory. 
i To the orthodox believer, Lewis says: Look — Jesus Christ 
|Perfect Myth as well as Perfect Fact. God is mythopoeic, 


le creator and Lord of our imaginations, as well as our 
bason. Surrender the rationalistic and simplistic boxes into 
lhich we so often try to squeeze God, and discover the 
astness of God's reality — his Narnias and Perelandras. 


Especially to the believing artist, Lewis says: Look—art 
to be genuine must be evocative, not didactic. We must 
surrender to reality before we can envision it for others. 

C.S. Lewis is certainly a 20th-century saint. He is one in 
the Biblical sense —that is, he is one of God’s people, re- 
deemed and made new through faith by the power of Christ 
set loose within him. Even one extreme fundamentalist from 
the South had to admit, “That man smokes a pipe, and that 
man drinks liquor — but I do believe he is a Christian” (C.S. 
Lewis: A Biography, p. 229). 

Lewis is also a saint ina further sense. As he grew through- 
out his Christian life in the discipline of self-surrender to 
Jesus Christ and divine reality, Lewis’s gift of visioning that 
divine reality became a model. The visioning was a gift, both 
because it was not something of Lewis's own making, and 
because its impact on the company of the church has been to 
upbuild, edify, and to foster “growth in grace.” The vision- 
ing is a model, not in the sense ofa formula each of us is to use 
(that would go against the incarnational-inductiveness of 
Lewis’s approach, as well as against the nature of the reality 
being approached), but rather in the sense of a wisdom to 
learn, an understanding to seek, an integration of faith and 
life to work for. 

Lewis is one example of the kind of forceful integration 
that can occur when a Christian layperson surrenders not 
only his or her moral and spiritual life, but also his or her 
mind and profession to Jesus Christ. By the clarity and wide 
appeal of his writings, C. S. Lewis the visioner helps make 
visible some of the depth involved in the Biblical conviction, 
“<9 that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, we too might walk in newness of life” (Romans 6:4). 
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COUNTERPOINT 


Novelist & Believer 
by Flannery O’Connor 


t makes a great difference to the look of a novel 
whether its author believes that the world | 


came late into being and continues by a creative act of 

God, or whether he or she believes that the world and 
ourselves are the product of a cosmic accident. It makes a 
great difference to the novel whether the author believes 
that we are created in God’s image, or whether she or he 
believes we create God in our own. It makes a great differ- 
ence whether a novelist believes that our wills are free, or 
are bound like those of the other animals. 

St. Augustine wrote that the things of the world pour forth 
from God in a double way: intellectually into the minds of 
the angels and physically into the world of things. To the 
person who believes this —as the western world did up until 
a few centuries ago—this physical, sensible world is good 
because it proceeds from a divine source. Artists usually 
know this by instinct; their senses, which are used to pene- 
trating the concrete, tell them so. When Joseph Conrad said 


| 
ILLUSTRATION BY MARSHA CAB 


For the last few centuries we have lived in a world which has 
been increasingly convinced that the reaches of reality end 
very close to the surface. 


\is aim as an artist was to render the highest possible 
e to the visible universe, he was speaking with the 
ist’s surest instinct. Artists penetrate the concrete 
in order to find at its depths the image of its source, the 
> of ultimate reality. This in no way hinders their per- 
yn of evil but rather sharpens it. Only when the natural 
| is seen as good does evil become intelligible as a 
uctive force and a necessary result of our freedom. 

r the last few centuries we have lived in a world which 
een increasingly convinced that the reaches of reality 
ery close to the surface, that there is no ultimate divine 
e, that the things of the world do not pour forth from 
in a double way, or at all. For nearly two centuries the 
lar spirit of each succeeding generation has tended 
. and more to the view that the mysteries of life will 
tually fall before the human mind. Many modern novel- 
iave been more concerned with the processes of con- 
isness than with the objective world outside the mind. 
Mth-century fiction it increasingly happens that a mean- 
ss, absurd world impinges upon the sacred conscious- 
of author or character; author and character seldom now 
it to explore and penetrate a world in which the sacred is 
cted. 


evertheless, the novelist always has to create a world — . 


a believable one. The virtues of art, like the virtues of 
_ are such that they reach beyond the limitations of the 
lect, beyond any mere theory that a writer may enter- 
‘If novelists are doing what as artists they are bound to 
hey will inevitably suggest that image of ultimate reality 
can be glimpsed in some aspect of the human situation. 
vat sense, art reveals, and theologians have learned that 
, can't ignore it. In many universities, you will find 
artments of theology vigorously courting departments of 


lish. Theologians are interested specifically in the mod- | 


novel because there they see reflected the person of our 
», the unbeliever, who is nevertheless grappling in a 
serate and usually honest way with intense problems of 
spirit. 

Ve live in an unbelieving age but one that is markedly and 
idedly spiritual. There is one type of modern person who 
ygnizes spirit in themselves but who fails to recognize a 
1g outside themselves whom they can adore as Creator 
‘Lord; consequently they have become their own ulti- 
e concern. They say with the poet Swinburne, “Glory to 
1 in the highest, for he is the master of things,” or with 
n Steinbeck, “In the end was the word and the word was 
1h men.” For them, humans have their own natural spirit 
ourage and dignity and pride and must consider it a point 
onor to be satisfied with this. 

here is another type of modern person who recognizes a 
ine being not themselves, but who does not believe that 
; being can be known anagogically or defined dogmati- 
y or received sacramentally. Spirit and matter are sep- 
ted for them. Humans wander about, caught in a maze of 


guilt they can’t identify, trying to reach a God powerless to 
approach them. 

And there is another type of moder person who can 
neither believe nor contain themselves in unbelief and who 
searches desperately, feeling about in all experience for the 


lost God. 


t its best, our age is an age of searchers and discoverers 

and, at its worst, an age that has domesticated des- 

pair and learned to live with it happily. The fic- 

tion that celebrates this last state will be the 

least likely to transcend its limitations. When the religious 

need is banished successfully, it usually atrophies, even in 

the novelist. The sense of mystery vanishes. A kind of re- 

verse evolution takes place, and the whole range of feeling is 
dulled. 

The searchers are another matter. Pascal wrote in his 
notebook, “If I had not known You, I would not have found 
You.” These unbelieving searchers have their effect even on 
those of us who do believe. We begin to examine our own 
religious notions, to sound them for genuineness, to purify 
them in the heat of our unbelieving neighbor's anguish. 
What Christian novelist could compare her or his concern to 
Camus’s? We have to look in much of the fiction of our time 
for a kind of subreligion which expresses its ultimate concern 
in images that have not yet broken through to show any 
recognition of a God who has revealed himself. As great as 
much of this fiction is, as much as it reveals a wholehearted 
effort to find the only true ultimate concern, as much as in 
many cases it represents religious values of a high order, Ido 
not believe that it can adequately represent in fiction the 
central religious experience. That, after all, concerns a rela- 
tionship with a supreme being recognized through faith. It is 
the experience of an encounter, of a kind of knowledge that 
affects the believer's every action. It is Pascal’s experience 
after his conversion and not before. 

What I say here would be much more in line with the 
spirit of our times if I could speak to you about the experi- 
ence of such novelists as Hemingway and Kafka and Gide 
and Camus, but all my own experience has been that of the 
writer who believes, again in Pascal’s words, in the “God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and not of the philosophers and 
scholars.” This is an unlimited God and one who has re- 
vealed himself specifically. It is one who became human and 
rose from the dead. It is one who confounds the senses and 
the sensibilities, one known early on as a stumbling block. 
There is no way to gloss over this specification or to make it 
more acceptable to modern thought. This God is the object 
of “ultimate concern” and he has a name. 


FLANNERY O'CONNOR was the author of Wise Blood and The Violent 
Bear It Away. This article was excerpted from her book Mystery 
and Manners. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY KEITH W. 


igel Goodwin is an actor who directs the 
lon-based Arts Centre Group. We had this conver- 

at a cafe in Berkeley when he was in town earlier 
year. — Sharon 


: Would you talk a little bit about your original vision? 


| Goodwin: The original vision was actually a dream I 
I hadn’t been a Christian very long and I thought God 
alling me to Ecuador, to the Auca Indians. I think that it 
3od’s sense of humor and his way of getting me into 
discipline and into Bible school. 
hile I was there I dreamed of a house full of artists in a 
| All I could see was that the artists were laughing and 
ig together and it was a good kind of situation. I woke up 
e morning and thought, I'll see if anyone else is doing 
dreaming. 
ithe next six months I found seven or eight people who 
} all working in the arts at the time. There were several 
ers and some musicians who had become Christians 
| reading through the New Testament five times, and we 
het together. We never planned it that way but we 
inued meeting together once a month for six years. 
| 1970 I came back from L’Abri, where I had spent some 
| (I owe a lot to L’Abri). Francis and Edith Schaeffer 
ht me one very big thing — that either God is involved in 
ything I do, or nothing I do. And ifhe is to be God he is 
nuch involved at breakfast on Monday as he was on 
day during the service. 
had a discussion with Cliff Richard the other day at the 
benter. He said, “When I am making a record at the 
io and I am paying for the time and services to make that 
rd, I am not specifically thinking about the nearness of 
. But he hasn’t walked out the door of my life either. I 
t to do the record with excellence of course; I want to do 
thing I do with excellence, integrity, honesty and 
libility. But I’m not saying to myself, how do I get Jesus 
this lyric?” 
came back from Switzerland to work in television in 
land. I went to a wedding there and met Gillian, one of 
bridesmaids. A year later, we exchanged our own wed- 
rings. Interestingly enough, it was when God gave mea 
ner that he gave us a plant also, a building. 
he role of our togetherness, our relationship, has been 
| to those first seven years, when we actually lived in the 
s Centre building. More and more people began to come 
e Centre. After 400 or more began attending, we had to 
e out. We had three girls by then; we'd been reasonably 
ative ourselves. The Arts Centre moved from Kensington 
aterloo, just outside of London. It’s a more interesting 
a. Kensington was full of touristy hotels and boutiques, 
theater and the arts. 
oving is often a problem for us because we get very 
iliar and secure. God will never force his will on us; he 
nts our will to come into alignment with his. That’s how 
ich he loves us. He'll point but he won't force and some- 
1es we miss out on his best by not seeing. 
Waterloo has the National Theater and the Old Vic theater 
d dance, classical and rock music concerts, and people live 
well as work there. 


| 
| 


A lot is said about community, but I think if you are going 
to be public figures you also need to be private. You have to 
have a door or a curtain or a place where you are no longer 
available to the whole world. If you have good private times, 
you can have good public times. You can be more available. 
You need the two, really, together. 


R.: How did you become a Christian? 


N.G.: My mother became a Christian before me. She was in 
her fifties; she prayed for me every day for five years. I was 
working in television, theater, and film at the time, and I 
loved it. It gave me an identity. 

I wasn’t living at home but my mother invited me to a 
series of meetings. I understood the word religion, but I 
didn’t know anything about the word Christian. I knew 
those meetings were religious, but I went to please her. I 
could see a difference in her life though I couldn't put aname 
to it. 

Some kids were sitting on the canvas between the rows 
and the pulpit, and they were screaming at the speaker — 
jeering and having a go at him, and he clearly wasn t on their 
wavelength. The only thing that made an impression on me 
was that people sitting in the rows didn’t throw those kids 
out. 

Afterward, my mother said, “Would you like to come 
again on Saturday?” I said, “You must be joking. Religion on 
a Saturday? It’s a Sunday pill, isn’t it?” I was working on a TV 
play at the time, and I remember in the evening I had 
nothing to do. I thought, OK, I'll go for a bit of a giggle. I 
don’t think God minds for what reasons we go, as long as we 
go, so I went again. There was another man up front but he 
was personalizing God, and the kids, maybe the same kids, 
were listening. They were riveted and I could hear. 

I looked for the man afterward and told him that he had 
really made me feel uncomfortable. I said, “You've been 
mucking me about a bit tonight,” and he said, “T'll pray for 
you.” I said, “You're praying for me, my mother's praying for 
me —why do I need all this prayer? I’m as good as anybody 
else.” So he began to tell me a little bit of theology, a little bit 
of doctrine I didn’t want to hear. 

But I went back on Friday night and the story of blind 
Bartimaeus was being preached. I don’t know how most 
people read the Scriptures, but I see them in three-dimen- 
sional theater terms. There’s a crowd of people, Christ is 
going from Jericho to Jerusalem, and then there’s a blind 
man sitting there. The blind man shouts out, “Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me!” And the crowd turned and said, 
“Be quiet.” But he isn’t concerned about the group, what 
other people think, and he shouts out again. 

I guess Jesus always hears us when we mean business. 
Then Jesus said an extraordinary thing to him: “What do you 
want me to do for you?” It’s obvious. The man is blind. Why 
ask? Freedom of choice means the man has to recognize his 
own condition. None of us goes to a doctor and asks for 
healing unless we’ve got pain or a problem. We need a 
prescription. 

The blind man said, “Lord, I want to see.” In other words, 
he believed that the man standing in front of him whom he 
cannot see can do something about his condition. Faith is the 
evidence of things not yet seen. Then Jesus said, “Your faith 
has made you whole.” 
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If he ts to be God he is as 
much involved at breakfast on 
Monday as he was on Sunday 

during the service. 


Well, when I heard that, I was sitting in the back 9} 
meeting. The man was in the middle of his sermon a| 
walked up to the front and touched him on the arm, 
stopped preaching, looked down and asked what I wantel 
said, “I want to know that Jesus Christ is relevant to m| 
the 20th century.” He said, “Well, ask him.” I didn’t und 
stand. He said, “Talk to him.” I said, “You mean now?” | 
he said, “Yes.” | 

I prayed, “Hello, God, I'm Nigel. I'm an actor. ’'my| 
bad actor.” As I leveled with God it was like beingy 
dressed, like having masks taken off. I became more) 
more vulnerable. None of us wants to be vulnerable, \} 
wants to be next Sunday’s sermon illustration? Or writtey} 
in a glossy? Or even in Radix? You have to be at peace t} 
vulnerable with each other. You have to be sure of your: 
center. | 

I got to the point where I felt absolutely naked, * 
relates to the Garden of Eden and to the coming judgm} 
day — whether we're going to be naked and guilty or whi} 
er were going to be naked and covered. Finally I bij 
down and wept. I understood what God had done for m 
Christ and I asked for forgiveness. The experience was: 
receiving new clothes. You can call it infilling or whate 
you like but it was a whole new realignment. I had ad 
mendous sense of cleansing and healing. 

I was given a Bible for the first time in my life and] 
reading it at the TV studio the following day. The Word i 
become flesh for me at that point. It was coming alive andy 
friends asked me what I was reading. I said, “The Bibi 
“You re what? Whoooo! Look at him.” 

I began to experience something of what it would meas} 
be a fool for Christ, and I’ve been interested in the concep 
the fool, the juggler, clown, or jester ever since, as a Ch 
tian role. | 

I knew nothing about the Word of God. Some mor! 
after my conversion I went to Bible school, thinking that’ 
was the end of theater. No one told me to give up thea’ 
but I needed some structure in my life. I’m a ’60s kie 
understood freedom but I didn’t understand form —th 
fore I didn’t really understand freedom. 

I needed some discipline, I needed to be obedien} 
needed to submit my will, I needed some training in} 
brew and Greek, church history, and the Bible. And it we 
good time studying theology and generally learning m 

about who I was and who God was. I began to understé 
something of God’s perspective on the situation. | 


R.: Has the vision of the arts center changed over the years 


N.G.: The question is no longer, can I be a Christian and 
artist? Now it’s, dare I not be both? And the endless quest 
is, how does that work out? Do we mean Christians shor 
produce Christian art as opposed to Buddhist or Hindul 
Marxist art? Brecht was a Marxist, but not everybody kno 
that. Most people would know that he was a playwright. _ 

What are the ingredients of good theater or good art 
expect to get my money's worth at the box office — I expi 
to be entertained. The church needs to grasp hold of 1 
value of the word entertainment. It is not a cheap word) 
encompasses involvement and communication. 

If you have something to say in your art, let it gr 
intrinsically from within that art. If it’s imposed from wit 


/ 


’s propaganda. Actually we produce caricatures rather 
sharacters out of propaganda. 


lorothy Sayers used to get angry because well-meaning 
itians would suggest to her what Peter Wimsey, a char- 
in her fiction, ought to do. She always said, “I don’t 
|Peter do things.” He’s got his own character. 


; Right, he'll do what he should do. Brecht does that, 
» those who have ears to hear will hear Marxism. When 
told a parable, those who had ears to hear would hear 
. He explained only two parables, but the Christian 
th wants them all explained, put on the shelf, analyzed. 
| were not threatened. The truth is threatening; it’s 
brous, flammable, exciting. How you actually translate 
needs to be said is through the craft of it, the struggle 
pain. 
ill believe with Francis Schaeffer and against yin and 
\philosophy, against Zen, that we are significant. When 
ep into the water we make ripples. Whether those 
es are for good or bad, they are ripples. If everyone 
hd us was conscious of their ripples, they'd enjoy their 
more. They'd be careful of what they eat, they'd be 
jul about what they wear. They'd use their eyes, ears, 
nands in different ways. Are we in relationship with light 
irkness? How are we living our lives out? 
hr broadcasting has accomplished some things, but TV is 
mster. You may have a wonderful idea— say, a writer 
>s something, and it may appear just before the football 
>, or just after the horror movie, or there may be six soap 
as before it. There is achoice of 12 channels. We can't 
urselves that the world is actually listening to our play. 
’s why theater has greater opportunity to touch people 
TV or film. 
ne Arts Centre is 10 years old this year and we re going to 
prate. There is a place for celebration. We're happy and 
ant to say thank you. Celebration has witness value too, 
e don’t do it in order to witness; we celebrate and if 
ody notices, fine. I believe that “taught people” will be 
shipping people, and worshipping people will be caring 
ple. I think the world should look at me and say, “Hey, 
» you been somewhere?” just like they looked at Moses 
said, “Where have you been? While we were making the 
en cow, whom have you been visiting? Your face is 
ing. 
he world looks at the body of Christ and says, I want it, 
because of our forcing but because of their observing. 
n we have earned the right to share with them — because 
y are asking the questions. 


What do you see happening in theater now? 


>.: Lsee the fringe theater growing. Now, of course, what 
stop the fringe from becoming Broadway? What will 
) Broadway from being Broadway? What will stop the 
-status quo from becoming tomorrows status quo? What 
)s the radical of the 60s from becoming the bourgeois of 
’70s and ’80s? 

Ine thing that can stop those trends is a day-by-day, 
ment-by-moment relationship with Jesus Christ. A con- 
\porary relationship with Christ sees that God is real at 
; moment. 


HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 


parachutist 


we can t have it all our own way 
we can’t have the gasping beauty 
of a parachute drop 

without the danger of broken legs 


we can't have it all our own way 

we can't explore the beauty spot 

on the glossy tourist brochure 
without the unpleasantly sinking mud 


into this world of decay and danger 
comes a parachutist 

dropping dizzily into our dirtiness 
and having it not at all his own way 


— Simon Jenkins 


Reprinted from Rhinoceros, Simon Jenkins’s collected 
poems (Fool Books, 17a Grosvenor Rd., London W7). 
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FILM 


True Confessions 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


RUE CONFESSIONS is about a 

raunchy front-page murder 

story that took place in Los 
Angeles in the ‘40s. The story of the 
“Virgin Tramp” delves into the most 
sordid aspects of L.A. society, and then 
links those things with the highest levels 
of the city’s Catholic hierarchy. 

The story centers on the Spellacy 
brothers, who have chosen _ those 
traditional Irish occupations of priest 
and cop. The priest, Des, a monsignor, 
does parish business with Jack Am- 
sterdam, a builder with a shady past. 
Amsterdam is trying to buy himself 
respectability as a prominent church- 
man with gifts and low bids on 
church-building contracts. It is through 


IEWS 


deals like these with Amsterdam that 
Des has brought his’ archdiocese out of 
the red. 

Tom Spellacy, the cop, meanwhile 
links Amsterdam, who has been made 
layman of the year, to a murdered call 
girl. Tom decides to go after Amsterdam 
even though it may bring his brother 
down as well. Or maybe bringing his 
brother down is his real intention. Tom 
is a cop on the take who can’t get seated 
in the restaurants Des frequents, and he 
knows Des is on his way to becoming a 
bishop. 

The wheeling and dealing reaches a 
point where the priest’s vocation in the 
confessional and his power-mongering 
in the world clash. His credibility as a 
priest is undermined, not only with the 
people he’s supposed to serve, but also 
with himself. Des isn’t really corrupt, 
and never intended to get his hands 
dirty. Seamus Fargo, the older priest 
who trained him, knew that Des didn’t 
have the gift for loving God but told him 
that he could still be a good priest if he 


made himself useful. Being u; 
Des to places where power ¢ 
made and where being pure in 
difficult. 

Des asks Seamus, “How can} 
things done without using powe; 
other choice is there?” The « 
taken from him by his brother, | 
is sent in exile to a small deser 
There, however, he feels : 
humiliation is his salvation and 
Tom no grudge. 

Robert Duvall as Tom and Re 
Niro as Des both put in | 
performances. They're so go 
even manage to look like brot 
the same time looking respectiv 
cleric used to the good life and 
middle-aged cop. 

Throughout the film the» 
lingers in morgues and rundd 
houses. The visual effect of th 
movie is dismal— undercut w 
church finery that seems equalh 
by association. Between the low 
the high officials, there are the ¢ 
bourgeois who've made _fortt 
those below them and wh 
expiation from those above then 

John Dunne, who wrote th 
True Confessions, seems to be 
that the church is no better t 
people in it, and his view of p 
pretty grim. Like his wife Joan 
who co-authored the screenpl 
him, Dunne is a good writer » 
world he creates is a bleak one. 

The desert parish is the only ’ 
light and serenity in the film. It’ 
where outcast and humbled prie 
again are made aware of their - 
The story is told in flashback fi 
vantage point of this desert chun 

At first it seemed that the ht 
parenthesis around the maiti 
weakened its impact. Later, thot 
desert scenes between the 
seemed a necessary counterpoir 
corruption at all levels that 
portrays in the city. In that wa 
Confessions breaks with movies | 
Driver, where the bleakness is 
with no alternative. 

The cop, Tom, brought his 
down out of jealousy. He was af 
mother might be right that Des ; 
better of her two sons. But in 
Des down, Tom became an inst 
of God’s grace. 

That point is well made. But 
enjoy going through purgatory) 
there. 
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1 Helder Camara 


ERNARD ADENEY 


irituality of Dom Helder Camara 
ry Hall. Orbis Books, 1980, 
$4.95. 

matic Renewal and Social Action: 
logue by Cardinal Suenens and 
Helder Camara. Servant Books, 
paper, $3.00. 


NE OF THE most loved and 
feared people in South America 
is a gentle, little (5’3”) man who 
nm a small room in the slums of 
Brazil. Dom Helder is the 
Catholic archbishop of Olinda 
tecife in northeast Brazil, the 
it and least developed part of the 
. He is loved for his humble 
ity as well as for the things he has 
But he is feared by the wealthy 
owerful because of his energetic 
le against oppressive political and 
mic structures. Remarkably, Dom 
rs basic innocence and idealism 
hamper his essentially practical, 
t mind. Behind the warm, 
lal smile lies a_ brilliant ad- 
rator with a sharp intellect and an 
‘ill. 
Hall’s book is a brief biography 
m Helder that focuses on the 
al anchors of his strenuous life. 
passages giving the essential facts 
development are juxtaposed with 
7aal reflections by the author on her 
ssions of the archbishop in his 
routine. The bulk of the book, 
ver, is Dom Helder’s own account 
high points of his life. 
would be difficult not to be 
nged and inspired by Dom 
srs life. His simple yet practical 
m for justice is combined with 
dus spiritual discipline. Since his 
ation as a priest at age 22, Dom 
srs ambition has been to pour out 
fe for his people. He says, “I 
‘stood from the beginning that I 
J need a close relationship with 
n order to have something of value 
are with others. . . .” In order to 
ain that relationship, he rises 
‘morning at 2:00 to spend two 


hours in prayer. He sleeps again until 
5:00, then gets up to prepare for 6 
o'clock mass. 

Camara is sometimes (falsely) accused 
of being a communist because of his 
opposition to developmental policies 
that benefit the rich and increase the 
misery of the poor. He was once so 
ardently anticommunist that he joined a 
fascist organization. He says that was 
before he recognized that “the greatest 
enemy of the Church was not com- 
munism but the factors that led the 
masses to embrace communism — reli- 
gious ignorance, economic deprivation 
and political powerlessness.” 

Dom Helder’s fiery sermons and 
projects to improve housing, education, 
and health in the slums (even if it means 
nonviolent resistance against powerful 
interests) have earned him many 
enemies. Several attempts have been 
made on his life, yet Dom Helder 
personally opens the door of his small 
room to whoever knocks. He scoffs at 
the personal danger and says that 
anyone wanting to kill him must first 
obtain permission from the Father, Son, 
Holy Spirit, and his guardian angel, 
“José.” 

Camara is deeply pained by the fact 
that many of his friends have been 
murdered, arrested, and tortured, or 
have simply disappeared. He has even 
begged to be arrested in their place, but 
the police refuse to touch an archbishop 
who wields so much influence. 


Mary Hall’s book is not a profound 
biography of Dom Helder Camara. It 
does not show any weakness in the man 
or reveal any of the deep personal 
struggles that must occupy some of his 
nighttime sessions with God. It does, 
however, serve as a challenging intro- 
duction to one of the most remarkable 
people alive today. 

Charismatic Renewal and Social 
Action is a short book co-authored by 
Dom Helder and Cardinal Suenens, 
archbishop of Brussels-Malines, Bel- 
gium, and a leader in the Catholic 
charismatic renewal movement. Dom 
Helder and Cardinal Suenens are 
symbols of two vital trends in the Roman 
Catholic church: the passion for social 
justice and the spiritual renewal of 
worship and evangelism. The book’s aim 
is to break down the dichotomy between 
those two aspects of the gospel. Both 
authors repeatedly address those who 
would emphasize either the spiritual or 
the material aspect at the expense of the 
other. 

This is a good, simple book for those 
who think either that social justice is an 
optional concern for those with faith or 
that faith is an optional concern for those 
who care about justice. 

In strongly evangelical language 
Cardinal Suenens defines a Christian as 
one who: 

—has entered into a personal and 
living relationship with Jesus, whom he 
acknowledges as his Lord and Savior; 


—does not live in isolation, but 
behaves as a member of Christ’s Body, 
because he is integrated into a local 
church community; 

—knows that the Master has called 
him to bear fruit by evangelizing and 
serving his fellowmen. 

Suenens and Camara argue that the 
social sciences have brought a greater, 
less fatalistic understanding of. how 
social structures work. With that 
understanding has come responsibility. 
Today it is impossible to love your 
neighbor and ignore the cultural, 
political, and economic structures that 
tear him or her down. Love of neighbor, 
according to both authors, must simul- 
taneously stimulate evangelism — proc- 
lamation that Jesus is Lord and not just 
one option among many—and social- 
political action to attack structural evil 
and to humanize the situation of the 
poor. 


BERNARD ADENEY is a doctoral student of 
Christian ethics at the Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley. 


Prime Time Preachers 
MARITA VARGAS 


Prime Time Preachers: The Rising 
Power of Televangelism by Jeffrey K 
Hadden and Charles E. Swann. Addison 
-Wesley, 1981, cloth, $11.95. 


EFFREY K. HADDEN and 

Charles E. Swann’s account of 

today’s airwave advocates of fun- 
damentalism gives a balanced view of an 
extraordinary religious phenomenon. 
Prime Time Preachers covers the 
history, principal players, audience, 
message, and influence of the “micro- 
phone ministers” in a way that permits 
both their sincerity and foibles to come 
through. 

At the end of a list noting the variety 
among the televangelists that includes 
gospel-singing groups, healing meet- 
ings, conventional worship services, 
and _ politically flavored talks, the 
authors write, “And, not infrequently, 
an authentic, wholesome godliness 
shines through.” Hadden and Swann 
show both sensitivity and unblinking 
scrutiny, however, when explaining the 
dubious practice of using computerized 
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mail to answer personal counseling 
requests and to target people for fund 
raising. 

Prime Time Preachers elucidates 
many facets and motivations of tele- 
vangelism. Hours of research, including 
interviews with the ministers and their 
audiences, raise many questions about 
the prime-timers and their relationship 
to the larger religious and _ political 
community. To the authors’ credit the 
answers are left to the readers 
themselves. 

One way they have done that is to tell 
the televangelists’ stories as they 
themselves would tell them. Another is 
to record the opposition to the prime- 
timers in the context of events in the 
larger world that affect and are affected 
by religious considerations. 

The message of the “cathode church” 
is covered in chapters titled “The Video 
Vicarage,” “The Sermon from the 
Satellite,” “Born Again Politics,” and 
“The Mobilization of the Moral Major- 
ity.” Part of what comes across on the 


tube is for personal edification g| 
of it, led by men like Jerry Fal} 
meant to establish a political eo: 
among the evangelical populatio} 

Somewhat ironically, the 4 
labels used to describe the wor) 
televangelists is a device thi 
vangelists themselves often used 
monic devices, summarized s¢ 
coined phrases such as “secular } 
ism” —are common fare for ih 
preachers. If key words help t} 
the message of the electronic 4 
they also help provoke criticisi 
the mainline denominations. 
liners charge that the televangel} 
soft-selling the gospel and proj 
Jesus as a cure-all for everythin} 
inflation to teenage pregnancil 
mainliners object to simplified ai} 
a lack of supporting materif 
research, and the eliminations 
analysis. 

Some of those criticisms havi 
with the nature of television. T} 
vision via television is to tell it} 
entertaining, upbeat, glossy 
television demands. Whether 4 
sponse to the PTL Club’s “head 
wealth theology,” Robert Sei 

“possibility thinking,” or a | 
sermon on the upcoming end4 
world complete with societal dit} 
for some kind of action, the qu 
are the same: Does that approacl4 
gospel justice? Does it serve the} 
it is supposed to help? 

To the prime time preache| 
answer is clear. Television 
God-given means of reachinij 
generation. The disposition 
televangelists, with their emphi] 
getting the message out to as 
people as possible, strangely ! 
requirements of television. 

Further questions arise as the 
time preachers and their follower 
into politics. Their politics is allie 
the new right, taking for its 
Biblical imperatives based on the 
interpretations, for the reshap 
America. Their position primar 
poses forces that they see as und: 
ing traditional morality: the) 
communism, homosexuality, an¢ 
lar humanism. 

What exactly will their views 1 
First Amendment rights in Am 
What is the evangelical view of | 
its acquisition and exercise? Té 
lengths will they go to ensure th! 
are successful? 


Time Preachers goes a long way 
nswering those questions. It 
le movement of the evangelicals 
tics and their growth through 
lishment of organizations like 
al Majority, The Roundtable, 
1 Voice, .and the National 
1 Action Coalition. 
ajor feature of the book is its 
information regarding the 
, feelings, and possible focus of 
on in response to the electronic 
* message and method. The 
of the major denominations is 
bod well and clearly presented. 
lar countering by the formation 
ps like George McGovern’s 
ms for Common Sense or 
Lear’s People for the American 
handled in depth. 
of all is the promise of real 
on brought about by self- 
tion for which Prime Time 
rs may serve as a catalyst. 
mn readers certainly will have 
reflect on what it means to 
a Christian message in any 
. Perhaps they will ask what 
drama, or literature should play 
unicating a Christian vision. 
nd of question is faced in every 
ion. Ifthe TV generation calls for 
answer, who will supply it and 


s Tales 


JACK BUCKLEY 


tales by Romulus Linney. North 
ress, 1980, cloth, $10.00. 


| EMEMBER THE TIME Jesus 
healed a man by having the 
» man’s son bake his father for 
ours? When Peter tried the same 
1 a woman, all that was left was a 
You can’t place the story? It’s in 
r two of Romulus Linney’s 
ing collection of strange tales 
Jesus. Or maybe it’s “strange col- 
. of charming tales.” Either way, 
are Jesus Tales like you've never 
efore. 


JESUS 
TALES 


ROMULUS 
LINNEY” 


Foreword by Reynolds Price 


Linney has stepped into the tradition 
of apocryphal gospel stories that dates 
from the earliest centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Not long after the authentic 
versions of the Good News got into cir- 
culation, competing legends about Jesus 
— especially about his life between the 
ages of 12 and 30— appeared. 

Among illiterate pious folk ever since, 
says Linney, such stories about Christ 
and his apostles have tried to “render 
comprehensible the incredible life of 
their Lord and Savior. More than any- 
thing else, they restored to Jesus the 
strong feelings and comic sense they all 
assumed he must have possessed. ” 

The longest story in the book tells 
how Joseph handled the fantastic turn 
his family life took when young Mary's 
miraculous son came along. The ribald 
narrative of salty old Joseph not quite 
unscrewing the inscrutable, shocks and 
delights all at once. Young Jesus has his 
growing pains, Mary's faith gets 
stretched some, and Joseph tries his 
best, giving only occasional bits of fa- 
therly advice when he can hardly stand 
the pressure anymore. “You have got to 
straighten out,” he tells the teen-age 
boy. “You ain’t the sun and the moon.” 


Stories of the grownup Jesus, narrat- 
ed by assorted ethnic characters (seated 
at a campfire?), feature Simon Peter as 
the befuddled sidekick who is always 
learning and just barely coming to the 
truth. As in the canonical Gospels, Peter 
has his moments of glorious rightness in 
word or deed; but, true to the Gospels, 
he’s usually blundering along with 
something sticky on his sole, just a little 
out of step but refusing to quit the trip 
his Lord is taking him on. 

You can’t blame Peter, though. Who 
of us could make out the point of Jesus 
sitting up into early morning on a stormy 
night swapping tales with poor old hosts 
till they all fall asleep? Or why it is that 
Jesus, whose healing power and wise 
teachings dazzle everyone wherever he 
goes, simply refuses to heal Peter's lame 
daughter and explain himself once and 
for all to Perpetua, Peter’s longsuffering 
wife? 

The last story, the book’s second long- 
est, gives us Jesus and Peter in a dusty 
Texas town. Peter gets the Lord’s per- 
mission to reform the town of its sexual 
sins, and Jesus promptly disappears 
from sight. Peter initiates a sin-tax, gets 
himself accused of adultery, and nearly 
is lynched. Everything turns out okay in 
the end, in what has now become pre- 
dictably unpredictable fashion. 

The clue to Linney’s Christ comes in 
an exchange there in Texas that includes 
this question and answer: 

“Tord, said Saint Peter, firmly, T 
never asked you before. But I will now. 
How could you tell me to follow you, 
and watch you cure people, and in your 
name cure them myself, and then never 
let me cure my own child?’ 

“*The truth is,’ said Jesus, to Saint 
Peter, ‘I couldn't resist you.’ 

““T was selfish,’ said Jesus. ‘I won't 
deny it. If you cured your child, you'd 
have stayed home. Who would have 
made me laugh?’” 

Then Jesus proceeds to heal the girl 
and a glad party ensues. But this kind of 
Christ, capricious and a bit ofa wise guy, 
hardly calls forth our obedient love. It is 
a serious lapse into creating Jesus in our 
own image that Linney’s Tales commit. 

Having said that, however, I never- 
theless commend this gifted writer's 
happy portrayal of Jesus’ joy for human 
life, care for his friends, and surprising 
style as Savior. Anyone who tells such 
tales as these cannot be far from God’s 
kingdom. 


To —————— 
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Godric 


JANET VANDER SLUIS 


Godric by Frederick Buechner. Ath- 
eneum, 1980, cloth, $10.95. 


HRISTIANS PONDER the 

glories of the hereafter with joy 

and gratitude, yet the transi- 
tion from this world to the next remains 
an uneasy, unhappy prospect at best. 
Even when we have become inheritors 
of eternal life, a kind of natural anxiety 
about that journey persists. However 
confident of redemption, we continue to 
fear death. We imagine that what 
follows life and precedes our welcome 
into heaven must be a cruel interval of 
gloom and terror. 

Frederick Buechner is a gifted writer 
who urges Christians to trust God with 
our deaths as well as with our lives. 
Death will not be warm or pleasant; 
while it is powerless to hold us, itis stilla 
terrible thing even for the believer. But 
God is there and his grace flows freely 
over us in death as in life. In the end we 
can join Buechner and his wonderful 
character Godric in giving thanks for 
death’s very coldness and emptiness. 
Such thanksgiving is a measure of great 
faith. 

Buechner’s 11th novel, Godric, is a 
rather short book but a long story, a 
work of fiction yet a tale of fact, and truth 
and wisdom. It is a factual account 
insofar as it is based on the biography of 
Godric of Norfolk, a 12th-century 
hermit saint who kept strange animals as 
pets and was known to be able to see into 
the future. He spent his early life as a 
merchant and sailor. He made two 
pilgrimages, one to Rome and the other 
to Jerusalem in 1101. He lived his last 60 
years as a devout recluse at Finchale in 
northern England. The monk Reginald, 
sent by the Abbot of Rievaulx, visited 
him there in order to record Godric’s 
“saintly” biography. 

Godric is a work of truth in that the 
fictional re-creation of Godric’s self- 
deprecating intelligence and outrageous 
personality makes real the penetrating, 
almost tangible presence of God in us all 
and throughout history. Buechner’s 
power of characterization is fierce and 
sensual. Godric is a dramatic, intense 
creature: a candid, homely mixture of 
the vulgar and the divine. Such a bold 


blend can be funny, and humor plays an 
important part in the coloring of 
Godric’s lusty, affecting portrait. 

The truth is that Godric is a real man, 
a vile sinner, and a sometimes self- 
absorbed and misguided Christian. He 
is as irresistible and earthy as a gossip, 
crude as an ill-mannered adolescent, 
sarcastic as an embittered spouse. He is 
compassionate, self-sacrificing, and sin- 
cere. In everything he has a sense of 
humor, a sense of the ridiculous about 
himself and people in general, and a 
sense of the happy surprise of God’s love 
for him. 

Frustrated with Reginald, his biogra- 
pher, he predicts that “if God had come 
to Reginald instead of Moses in the 
burning bush, he would’ve asked him 
how to spell the great I AM so he’d be 
sure he had it right.” It is with delightful 
(if salty) humor that Godric’s best and 
worst qualities are brought home to us. 
We see ourselves in Godric, struggling 
to express God’s glory while we remain 
sinners. Our impatience, egotism, and 
damnable pride is what Godric the 
saint—a kind of monkish Merlin — is 
made of. 

Godric contains great wisdom as well: 
it teaches that with God we can 
celebrate death as well as life. At his 


conversion Godric immerses hit} 
the cool, muddy Jordan River ar 
to sin.” For 60 years afterward, | 
immerses himself in the “bone-c} 
treacherous” river Mear—a 
hermit’s idiosyncratic mortifica 
the flesh, perhaps, but the provi4 
blessed numbness and a k 
familiarity with “dying, the pe 
death.” God washes away ot} 
changes our lives, and _takeq 
death’s power. But even more thé 
Godric tells us, God’s grace cay 
the washing away of our lives4 
thing: death is cold and empty an 
but it becomes a means of grai 
marks the beginning of a happy e 
The life of every Christian is ar 
of the vulgar and divine. For 
redeemed people and a sinful wo 
reconciled into a lumpy, spa 
organic universe where the r 
death runs freely. For Buechner, 
as Godric, peace is found in ki 
that a merciful God embrace 
universe wholly, as if in the paln 
benevolent hand. | 
The book’s most striking featur’ 
language in which it is narrat 
marvelous sense of veracity is ac» 
by Godric’s own voice —for' 
historically authentic as well | 
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entertaining. Buechner mas- 
ce and diction with the skill of 
‘ive friends I had, and two of 
kes” the tale begins. His 
makes for delightful reading: 
melody wells up in thrushes’ 
d bees buzz honeysong, and 
iver clap like hands in summer 
miserys drowned in min- 
he book is a work of art as well 
f fictional truth. 
is not a pretty story. The 
sometimes so graphic as to be 
Parts of the account of 
early days would seem to 
irreverent, but therein lies a 
of its charm as well. Many 
Godric’s life story are shameful 
, and not all of them are 
to the tales of his adventure- 
less youth. Nevertheless, it is 
story, honest and humorous, 
eat sinner who dies happily. 


DER SLUIS studied literature at 


llege, Michigan, and now lives in 
k, California. 


undamentalist 
omenon 


TARD QUEBEDEAUX 


damentalist Phenomenon: The 
ce of Conservative Christian- 
sd by Jerry Falwell, with Ed 
and Ed Hindson. Doubleday & 
y, 1981, cloth, $13.95. 


lwell, Chancellor 
Baptist College and Seminary 
irg, Virginia 


-, Falwell: 

ig just finished reading your 
ok, The Fundamentalist Phe- 
n, I have to say that it is an 
-and honest discussion of the 
nt—well-conceived, informa- 
teresting, and written with a 
, humble spirit. It is also a 
k for clarity. 

two Liberty Baptist College 
rs you commissioned to write 
idamentalist Phenomenon state 


in the preface three intentions for 
writing the essay. 

1. They wanted to present funda- 
mentalism from a_ historical perspec- 
tive, tracing its roots in religious 
nonconformity throughout church his- 
tory—through 19th-century evangeli- 
calism up to the eve of the early 
20th-century modernist controversy’s 
eruption. They do it well. 

They treat the noteworthy noncon- 
formist “heretics” of the Christian 
tradition with a measure of respect and 
kindness uncommon among orthodox 
scholars. I applaud their use of that often 
tragic history of religious nonconformity 
to defend the cause of religious history 
today—at a time when so many 
conservative and liberal Americans are 
trying to abridge that freedom guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment, includ- 
ing your right to say what you will over 


2. Professors Dobson and Hindson 
also sought to evaluate the impact of the 
fundamentalist movement within 
American religion as a whole. They are 
remarkably self-critical. “Self-evalua- 
tion,” the profs write, “is uncomfort- 
able, but it is absolutely necessary. We 
have mixed humor with our criticism 
and temperance with our analysis. It is 
not our intent to cause any further 
divisions.” The Fundamentalist Phe- 
nomenon is the first literate attempt 
from within the contemporary move- 
ment itself to be self-critical. Further, it 
is also the first effort from fundamental- 
ist pens to evaluate the phenomenon in 
the context of broad cultural analysis, 
comparing it and its development with 
the history of both American liberalism 
and evangelicalism. The reader will be 
amazed that even such archliberals as 
Shailer Matthews and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick come across here as sincere, 
godly human beings, however mis- 
guided they may have been in their 
teachings. 

3. Hindson and Dobson tried to deal 
with contemporary challenges that face 
fundamentalism, presenting both the 
movement's strengths and its weak- 
nesses. Although there is more than a 
measure of triumphalism in that attempt 
(when they say, for instance, that 
liberalism is in reverse, evangelicalism 
in neutral, and fundamentalism in 
overdrive), it is a tolerable kind of 
triumphalism, given their honest con- 
fession of fundamentalist weaknesses 
and shortcomings. 


The Fundamentalist Phenomenon 
contains one of the best and most 
interesting models of scholarly docu- 
mentation I know of among books in its 
field. The Notes and Bibliography 
clearly demonstrate how valid my 
feeling has been that conservative 
Christians often know more about what 
liberals believe than vice versa. (A good 
index is sorely needed.) I suspect that 
this essay could have just as well been 
published by a leading university 
press — minus some of the rhetoric (and 
humor) and minus your own homiletical 
remarks, Mr. Falwell,—at the book’s 
beginning and end. Without that 
“personal testimony,” however—the 
words of your own convictions —the 
book would have been far less interest- 
ing, and far less intellectually 
stimulating. 

I appreciate your personal comments 
about the future of fundamentalism, 
especially the ones about social concern, 
love, and compassion, so different in 
tone and spirit from the way you come 
off on TV. I have to be hopeful, for 
example, when you write: 

“We must insist that equal education 
and employment opportunities are 
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available to all Americans regardless of 
sex, race, religion, or creed. Funda- 
mentalists have been woefully negligent 
in addressing this issue... We must 
see to it that the socially and economi- 
cally underprivileged minorities in our 
nation have every opportunity for 
advancement.” 

And frankly, I almost wept when I 
read these words: “While we stand for 
the truth, we must also have genuine 
compassion for a lost world in need of 
our Savior. Our mission is to see, not 
how many people we can hate, but how 
many we can love for Christ’s sake.” 

Professors Dobson and _ Hindson 
declare early in the book that “the 
ultimate issue is whether Christians 
who have a supernatural religion are 
going to be overpowered by Christians 
who have only a humanistic philosophy 
of life.” That is the issue. But what, 
exactly, is at the heart of that supernat- 
ural religion they defend? How do we 
make it convincing to an unbelieving 
world? In the modern world the only 
supernatural thing many people can 
accept is the very love and compassion 


you urge other fundamentalists to 


practice in their daily lives. The 
rampant immorality in modern America 
is caused by the fact that we are basically 
an unloving society; too many of our 
citizens feel unloved and unwanted. 
God is love, yes — self-giving, uncondi- 
tional love—but God’s method is 
people. If we who claim to love God 
don't bring his transforming agape to an 
increasingly loveless world, who else 
will? 

Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan 
points to the certainty that God’s love 
motivates compassion. Frederick 
Buechner, the poet-theologian, defines 
compassion as “the sometimes fatal 
capacity for feeling what it’s like to live 
inside somebody else’s skin. It is the 
knowledge that there can never really 
be any peace and joy for me until there is 
peace and joy finally for you too.” 

When the “unlovely” in our land— 
racial minorities, the poor and disabled, 
religious heretics, lesbians and gay 
men—are spoken of and treated with 
love and compassion by fundamental- 
ists, by your Moral Majority, America 


will experience the revival youe| 
Quite literally, such action woy 
the heavens rejoice and the ang, 
Satan has no weapons against y| 
tional love. | 

Thanks again for a fine book, [| 
be required reading for all who 
learn about fundamentalism | 
place in modern American 
More than that, I hope that reads 
Fundamentalist Phenomenon wi} 
us on the “left” want to treat yout 
the “right” with equivalent resp4 
generosity. | 
RICHARD QUEBEDEAUX’S books hav4 
icled trends in American evangelical 
latest, By What Authority, (to be p 
in 1982), examines “personality cv: 
their significance. 


| 
| 


Christian Living 


BRIAN WALSH _ | 


Christian Living in a Pagan Cult 
Douglas D. Webster. Tyndale ]| 
1980, paper, $4.95. 

vangelical Christianity hay 

taking a beating in the k} 

years. After people like 
White and Ron Sider have writter 
the materialistic lifestyle of thos 
call themselves Christ-follower#| 
after Sojourners and Radix have p 
their fingers at us for compromisi 
gospel with the American way of 
is it death?), it becomes ai 
embarrassing to drive the old Pon 
church anymore. Now it seem 
more and more people are jump. 
the let’s-be-radical-Christians ban 
on. That’s how I read this first bl 
Douglas Webster. 

Webster has a lot of good things: 
but they've all been said before 
they've all been said with more 
Undoubtedly he is right when h 
that “the conditions of the 
American evangelical church are’ 
serious than we wish to acknowl 
(p. 15). His analysis of materi 
technology, the media, and the pli 
the modern family is generally ace 


a eae ee 


mparison of the Roman milieu 
le with our historical situation 
| But there is something about 
hat I don’t like. 
s Webster insists that the 
olistic. By that he means that 
ipeak to every aspect of life. 
ord of all. So far, so good, but 
that actually mean? The old 
etween what is sacred and 
cular (grace/nature, spiritual/ 
is disallowed. 
-respecting evangelical these 
s to be called a dualist. There 
vo distinct sides of life, but one 
ed whole, hence, the holistic 
If you come from a long 
of dualism (we ultimately can 
\to, Augustine and Aquinas for 
lem), how do you break out of a 
sion world view? Webster (and 
ther evangelicals) answer: you 
ut both/and. We must see 
as both body and soul, both 
and spiritual. Therefore, the 
concerned with both social 
d evangelism (pp. 95, 98, 101, 
p 
t whether that really gives us a 
pproach. As soon as you say 


l, you are still acknowledging. 


wre dealing with two fundamen- 
tinct realities which we must 

put together. I suspect that it 
:pty Dumpty exercise — it can’t 
>. Perhaps it isn’t the hard 
of the past, but it is still a 
albeit a soft one. 

roblem with Webster's soft 
isn’t just theoretical. It has a 
2 effect on our actual witness toa 
ulture. Such a soft dualism is 
ly individualistic and provides 
stion for actually dealing with 
Webster's concern is how the 
ial Christian lives in the context 
an culture and how that culture 
he Christian. While I do not 
2 essential importance of that, it 
ssing that there is little, if any, 
on of how Christians should 
reform or transform culture. 
author says, “Primarily, our 
ion is not to change the system. 
be changed by Christ in the 
' (p. 62). The system is not 
1, it is merely staffed by changed 
Yet in the same paragraph 
r says, “We are not lab techni- 
nd assembly line workers who 
pen to be Christians. . . Weare 
in scientists, Christian business- 


men, and Christian clerks.” But what 


could it mean to be a Christian 
businessman in an enterprise that is a 
temple to economic growth rather than 
an enterprise in stewardship? It seems 
that at best Webster’s answer would be 
that the Christian businessperson 
should live an alternative lifestyle 
personally and should attempt to find 
ways to witness on the job. 

The gospel does not speak to the 
economic structure, only to the people 
in it. There are no suggestions for 
structural changes within the business 
enterprise — that doesn’t seem to be a 
Christian concern. 

Nor does Webster offer any alterna- 
tive models for the Christian tech- 
nologist or for the media. The problems 
with those areas of life are merely 
discussed and the Christian warned of 
possible syncretism. Indeed, Webster's 
critique of the way in which evangelicals 
have used the media is insightful, but he 
himself can still only foresee a more 
honest use of the media for evangelism. 
There is no discussion of setting up 
nonprofit television stations or of 
developing Christian broadcasting that 
is not primarily evangelistic. If it is true 
that the media not only reflects culture, 
but also creates culture (p. 65), 
shouldn’t Christians be active in that 
culture forming? 

Culture not only arises out of service 
to false gods, it also orients our life to 
such idolatry. Christians, then, should 
engage in culturally formative activities 
that orient life to the service of God. 
Isn’t that the implication of fulfilling the 
cultural mandate in the light of the great 
commission? Webster thinks not. He is 
afraid that if we engage in the 
Christianization of culture, we will 
inevitably end up with the social gospel 
of Walter Rauschenbusch or with some 
form of liberation theology. Apart from 
the fact that there is no evidence that 
Webster has ever read_ liberation 
theology, his position still effectively 


limits the gospel to personal salvation. 
His fear of losing that central Christian 
gospel is commendable, but it results in 
a limited understanding of the Chris- 
tian’s place in culture. 

If I were to use H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
categories in his book Christ and 
Culture, I would place Webster in the 
“Christ and culture in paradox” camp. 
You can’t escape from culture, but you 
must communicate the gospel to it 
without being compromised by that 
culture. The emphasis, however, is only 
on the communication of the gospel 
message to the culture, not on the 
transforming power of the gospel in a 
culture. I suspect that Webster would 
really want to be in the “Christ 
transforms culture” camp, but his soft 
dualistic paradigm makes it impossible 
for him to hold such a position. 


BRIAN WALSH is coordinator of campus 
outreach for the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Christian Scholarship, Toronto. 
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LETTERS 


Addiction 


As a social work student at C.S.U. 
Sacramento I feel quite alone in my 
purpose, values, and convictions. I’ve 
read my first issue of Radix like one 
starved. I felt hope and encouragement 
in reading how other disciples are 
bringing about healing in the areas of 
addiction and homosexuality, and in the 
midst of the consequences of unjust 
structures. I felt challenged as well. 

Rebecca Sims 
Sacramento 


At the end of the paragraph com- 
mencing with “We secretly record- 
ed... ”, on page 3 of the July/August 
issue, “$50,000” should be $15,000” (if 
my arithmetic serves me faithfully). 

The economic implication of that 
correction pales in importance when 
compared to the damage done to 
individuals by opium no matter what the 
price mark-up may be. Thank you for 
the article: we're all addicts in one or 
more ways. We can become quite 
inventive when wishing to avoid dif- 
ficulties such as fear, boredom, help- 
lessness, and loneliness. 

Marily Matuna 
Stanford, CA 


Creation, Interpretation, 
and Evolution 


Although some points of Dr. Seaford’s 
May/June article are well taken, there 
are other shaky (at best) points. He 
states that a rub comes when creation is 
presented sounding like science. Crea- 
tionists have been forced into a scientific 
presentation, particularly since the 1963 
“Bible, God, and prayer out” ruling of 
the Supreme Court. Creation can be 
presented without the mention of the 


Bible, God, or the Genesis account, and 
it holds just as much (if not more) water 
and takes less “faith” to accept, when 
compared to evolutionist theories. 

Dr. Seaford also states that biologists 
find neatness in evolutionary theory 
because it ingeniously links together an 
array of concordant facts. What is so 
concordant or neat about the gaps in 
their fossil column? What pattern can 
we see in the glaring fact that, according 
to the evolutionists, the turtle has 
remained basically the same for millions 
of years, that penguins once could fly, 
and that the chimpanzee has a more 
highly developed respiratory system 
than that of humans? 

More important, where is Dr. Sea- 
ford’s “golden rule of Biblical interpre- 
tation”? When God says something in 
plain, clear language, carry it no further. 
Don't overpressure Scripture in trying 
to get something out that’s not even 
there. God has already told us we'll 
never completely understand his ways 
or his thoughts (Isaiah 55:8). 

Bobby L. Shuttle 
San Diego, CA 


Wouldn't Radix serve a better pur- 
pose on this issue if it avoided printing 
articles insinuating that thousands of 
scientists and educators who accept 
creation have “little awareness of what 
constitutes scientific theory” (actually a 
very old line), and take the subject on 
with a true freshness? At least get 
someone less hardhearted and more 
acquainted with the creationist case 
than Seaford. His form of embracing 
“contemporary judgments” in practice 
converts consensus into Scripture via 
the new absolutism of mass-media 
science popularization. It has taken 
over a generation for creationists just to 
get evolutionists (and some Christians) 
to admit the simple fact that the fossil 
record doesn’t support Darwin—so 
strong has been the Time-Life hold, 
whose “neatness,” not truth, defrauds 
the scientific. 

“When people get it into their heads 
that they are being especially favored by 
the Almighty,” said Samuel Butler, 
“they had better as a general rule mind 
their p’s and q’s.” I think that is equally 
true of writers like Seaford, who think 
they are so unrigid and up-to-date. 

John Clifton 
New York, N.Y. 


Daughters offe; 


Publication of the September/Octobe:} 
issue of Daughters of Sarah marks sey4 
of publishing for the Christian feminisy| 
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about the interrelationship of feminism 
other justice struggles. Also included 4 
cles on Jesus’ women disciples and "Cc 
of the menopausal closet.” Articles in tik 
are representative of the magazine's fort 
sions: the personal, biblical, historical 
socio-political, 
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At the Winter Feeder _ 


His feather flame doused dull 
byiceandcold, = 
the cardinal hunched . 
into the rough, green feeder 
but ate no seed. | 


Through binocularsI saw 
festered and useless _ 

his beak, broken 

at the root. 


Then two: one Uloing one gray, 
rode the swirling weather — 
into my vision 


and lighted at this: ee 


Unhurred as aif; possessing, 
the patience of God, 
they cracked sunflowers 
and fed him 
beak to wounded beak _ 
choice meats. 


Each morning and afternoon 
the winter long, 
that odd triumvirate, 

that trinity of need, 
returned and ate 

their sacrament 


of broken seed. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS, 


HIS ISSUE IS about the family. David Gill's article (y 
brings some Biblical criteria to bear on what’s } 
pened to the American family and what should happenil 

Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen raises questions about ] 
we re nurtured as male and female in our families and ]| 
that affects our self-esteem (p.6 ). 

Virginia Mollenkott talks about the growing probler 
child abuse and expresses some special concerns for Ck 
tians in this area. 

In “Counterpoint” Frances Adeney approaches the qu 
tion of who instills values in children from her perspec 
as educator and mother (p.19). 


Finally, a garland of leis and a bucketful of shrimpy 
traordinaire to art director Keith Criss, who retired ft 
the Radix staff with the November-December issue. 
sides his fine line-drawings, imaginative art work and_ 
night production marathons, Keith will be remembered 
his never-failing pleasantness under pressure. We wish] 
God's best as he concentrates full-time on his design bi 
ness in nearby Piedmont. With this issue we welcome R 
dall Klein, a recent graduate of San Jose State, as Radix’ 
director. 


We wish the best for you and your families in 1982. 
— Shai 
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cient Perspectives 


Modern Family Life 


by David W Gill 


nyone who lives in the 1980s knows that the modern 

family is in serious trouble. Basic roles and relation- 
Ships — husbands, wives, parents, children, broth- 
sisters—are in ferment. The cost in violence and 
an anguish is considerable in the short term and the 
“r-range consequences for society may be even more 
ous. A new look at an old source—the Hebrew and 
stian Holy Scriptures, the Bible—may provide some 
ive, therapeutic strategies for the modern family. 
some respects, of course, family life and possibilities 
never been better. Greater freedom and dignity are 
rienced by some women. Singleness is not regarded as 
id-class status in every quarter. Men may have more 
rtunities to participate in parenting and household 
. The elderly, as well as the young, have new options in 


many cases. Experiments in new forms of family life have 
proceeded with great vigor. 

On the other hand, last year in California there were 714 
divorces for every 1,000 marriages recorded. What makes 
that figure especially tragic is the fact that with “living to- 
gether’ arrangements socially acceptable, only the truly 
“marriageable” and “committed” are supposedly marrying 
today. Added to that statistic is the well-attested rise in 
spouse abuse and infidelity. Take a closer look at the mar- 


riages of your friends and acquaintances. The sickness of 


contemporary marriage has reached epidemic proportions. 

No less sick than husband-wife relationships are parent- 
child relationships. The massive rejection of parenthood 
and of the unborn by means of abortion (490 abortions for 
every 1,000 live births in California last year) is equaled by 


the rejection of the born. As in the case of living together 


vis-a-vis marriage, abortion was supposed to mean that only 
wanted children would be born. The statistics on child ne- 
glect and child abuse give the lie to that supposition. Rejec- 
tion of children is answered in round two by delinquency, 
rebellion, and finally neglect of elderly parents by children. 


Modern Family Life 


Despite the variety of family types and models that soci- 
ologists and social workers recently have identified and, in 
some cases, promoted, there remains an obsessive interest 
in rehabilitating the bourgeois nuclear family: mother and 
father living with their (two) children in their own home. 
We see this aspect of modern family life especially in Chris- 
tian circles. The autonomous, self-sufficient nuclear family 


The increase in 
external stress on 
the family 
in the modern era 
is coupled with 
the diminution of its 
internal resources to meet 
such challenges. 


is, however, a fairly recent phenomenon in human his} 

Philippe Aries has provided a remarkable study en 
Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family| 
(New York. VINTAGE Books, 1962). Aries argues that it was 
with the rise of the bourgeoisie, the new middle class, i} 
17th and 18th centuries that the ascendency of the priy, 
isolated nuclear family began. That is attributed to a¢ 
ing class consciousness: the middle class withdrew fron} 
lower classes to avoid moral pollution. 

The great movements of industrialization, urbanizey 
vast migrations from Europe, Africa, and Asia, the inte 
tual undermining of the authority of the church—{ 
forces combined in a radical reorganization of social lifes 
neighborhood, church, and extended family were rep! 
by the growing bureaucratic nation-state on the one | 
and autonomous nuclear family on the other. Althougt 
modern nuclear family is freed from certain constrairi 
tradition, custom, religion, geography, and irritating) 
atives, it is also extremely vulnerable. The increase in e| 
nal stress on the family in the modern era is coupled 
the diminution of its internal resources to meet such i 
lenges. 

A second aspect of modern family life is the rise of nz 
sism so well described by Christopher Lasch’s The Cus} 
of Narcissism (Norton, 1979). The cult of self-worshipg 
compulsive quest for personal authenticity, and the ri 
predatory individualism are promoted directly by the 
media—and only slightly less conspicuously by mo 
psychology and education. Living for others, servanth 
commitment, self-restraint—those older ideals fade ai] 
new god arises: I, myself. 

Little wonder, then, that a third aspect of modern fa’ 
life is alienation. Stripped of its traditional supp 
plunged into a world that places greater stress than eve 
human existence of any type, the family is doomed to d 
point traditional expectations. Add to that the moderni 
cissistic quest —“What can this family do for me?”—{ 
the stage is set for massive alienation of husbands and wi 
parents and children. Far from joyful unity or even peaq 
coexistence and detente, there is accusation, estrangem 
and conflict. 


Family in the Bible 


What does the Word of God say to the form and fune 
of the family? In both Old and New Testaments the abse 
of the modern bourgeois nuclear family-type is immedia 
evident. Certainly the elements of the nuclear family 
ever-present: husbands and wives, fathers and moth’ 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters. But the aut 
mous, independent, self-sufficient nuclear family is diffi 
if not impossible to find. 

The closest thing to our notion of family in the Old Té 
ment is the “household” (beth in Hebrew), which inclu 
grandparents and other relatives (and sometimes frié 
and employees) along with the immediate family. In) 
New Testament as well, other people live in the housel: 
(oikos in Greek), not just the family (patria). / 

There are indeed special relationships between husb: 
and wife and their immediate children. There is not sit 
an undifferentiated mass commune. But each family is! 
pected to be inserted into a household or extended fam 
whether it is rich or poor. That idea is not a produc 


mic necessity, as we often think, but of custom, long 
ion, wisdom, and (I believe) divine intention. 

the first strategy suggested by a look at Biblical revela- 
tion is to assist the modern nuclear family (or what’s 
left of it) to break out of its autonomy and isolation and 
build the extended family. In some cases that may 
recovering one’s roots and rebuilding relationships 
blood relatives. For others it may mean cultivating 
Iships and relationships with neighbors. The point is 
le: people are stronger and relationships among family 
bers are stronger when they are in some sense struc- 
y related to others. 

ich could be said about the ways in which the Bible il- 
aates the nature and meaning of specific roles and rela- 
within the family. Marriage is, from the standpoint of 
ion, meant to be monogamous and permanent —the 
ing of two individuals into one new unity in love. In re- 
tion, marriage is illuminated by the relationship of 
st to the church as groom and bride. Here the motifs of 
acrifice and mutual servanthood are used to show how 
tal unity is created and sustained. 

eation illuminates the meaning of parenting in the way 
Creator/Parent gives life to the creature/child. Love, 
ection, communication, the giving of a task with re- 
sibility and freedom —those are the lessons of Crea- 
‘In redemption, the Father causes the children to be 
n again, provides food, care, discipline, a task, and so 
(individual roles and relations are in chaos today. The 
cal word needs to be proclaimed and heard and mod- 
once again. 

ot only the form, not only the specific roles and rela- 
;, are illuminated by Scripture, but also the broader 
yoses for the family are addressed. The family today 
s for itself. Saving the family has become an “end” in it- 
‘or many Christians as well as others. That is not the Bi- 
I way. The first function of the Biblical family is wor- 
_ It exists for a transcendent purpose. The household 
the originator of sacrifices and offerings in the Old Tes- 
snt, and it was the place of worship for the early church. 
losely tied in with worship was the family/household’s 
tion as an agent of witness and service in the world. The 
t woman of Proverbs 31, for example, “opens her arms 
1e poor and extends her hands to the needy” (verse 20). 
orship as well as service, the family exists for a purpose 
ynd itself, beyond even caring for each other. In our era, 
ems important for families to recover this function of 
shiping and serving. It strengthens family relationships 
ork together in a common cause that is greater than the 
ly itself. 

he Biblical household was also a place of learning. The 
, Writings, and Prophets all emphasize the importance 
he family as a community of learning. Husbands and 
2s, parents and children, might consider the pos- 
ities of trying to learn something together as a regular 
ect. The ancient Jews were told to “talk about [the com- 
dments] when you sit at home, and when you walk 
g the road, when you lie down and when you get up.” 
t is a far cry from the busy families of today which leave 
earning (such as it is) in the hands of the schools. Learn- 
together means growing together. 

inally, the Biblical family/household is a caring com- 
\ity. That means physical, emotional, economic, and 


The motifs of 
self-sacrifice 
and mutual servanthood 
are used to show 
how marital unity is 


created and 
sustained. 


other forms of mutual care. Just the opposite of selfish nar- 
cissism, the household members must learn to care for, pro- 
tect, and serve one another. 


The World of the ‘80s 


Obviously we cannot make a simple transfer of the an- 
cient Biblical family into our modern situation. In a world 
where marriage and family relationships are threatened, 
however, the Bible offers us hope. That hope is greater than 
the attempt to rehabilitate the bourgeois nuclear family. 

From the point of view of form and structure, we are 
urged to find creative ways of constructing modern versions 
of the extended family or household which will bring essen- 
tial resources to the family’s quest for life. Specific roles and 
relations could be remodeled along creation and redemp- 
tion motifs in ways that promise to serve and enrich life to- 
gether. 

From the standpoint of function, the narcissistic self- 
seeking of modern individuals could be replaced by a united 
effort to make the family a place of worship, servanthood, 
learning and caring. The best way for that to happen is for 
families to become consciously committed to Jesus Christ 
and the way of life he offers. Saying that, of course, is not 
enough. Living examples of rediscovered family life are 
needed to demonstrate the truth of the Biblical message. 

Ten or 20 years ago a call to rediscover the form and func- 
tions of the Biblical family might have fallen on deaf ears. 
The intact, bourgeois nuclear family was still dominant as a 
type, not least of all in the church. But the wide-ranging 
devastation of marriage and the family today, even in Chris- 
tian circles, indicates that now is the time to take another 


look. 


Davip GILL is dean and assistant professor of ethics at New Col- 
lege, Berkeley. He is also a contributing editor to Radix. 
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Self-Esteem 
an 


Sex: Role 
Development 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


AV \ does the present kinship network of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, no topic is more likely to engender family rifts 
than the broad issue of sex roles and its more ecclesiastically 
controversial corollary, the place of each sex in the church 
and in the Christian family and community.’ Whether in its 
theological, psychological, or social-political ramifications, 
the issue of sex roles is devisive and difficult to write about 
without becoming either simplistic or polarizing. 

Although I am a psychologist and not a Biblical scholar or 
theologian, any Christianly grounded discussion of self- 
esteem and sex-role development must begin with Biblical, 
and not psychological, data. The latter must be viewed 
through the lens of the former. The exact nature of Biblical 
teaching regarding sex roles, however, is an issue on which 
the churches are divided—with expert exegetes, theolo- 
gians, linguists, and church historians well represented in 
all camps.* By what authority can a psychologist claim the 
right to add anything new to a debate that has been circulat- 
ing in more or less heated fashion since the apostolic age? 

The persistence of the controversy provides a clue. We 
are agreed within the broad spectrum of orthodox Chris- 
tianity that our individual and corporate lives, both male 
and female, have been distorted by the Fall—all creation, 
as the apostle Paul put it, “groans for deliverance” from the 
burden of abnormality with which it must contend. We are 
also agreed that the story of our race (both male and female) 
neither begins nor ends in distortion: that traces of the origi- 
nal creational goodness shone through in the time between 
the Fall and Christ's atonement; that God’s final remedy for 
human sin was prepared for in his covenant with one par- 
ticular people; that as a result of Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension, substantial healing can be claimed and expected 
as part of the ongoing “down-payment” promised at Pente- 
cost. 

Yet, as preachers of the Reformed tradition put it, we 
continue to live in the time of “the already, but not yet.” D- 
Day, the turning point in the cosmic battle of principalities 


and powers, has occurred, bringing in its wake encous 
ment and revitalized strength. But during the me 
operations between D-Day and V-Day, in cosmic histo} 
in World War II, some of the most vicious and destrw] 
battles of the war take place. That is because the adver} 
realizing that his days are numbered, is determined 
wreak as much havoc as possible —even (were he capj 
to the extent of pulling the entire world down around hj 
he perishes. 
We must, therefore, in all our actions and contempla 
(including the sphere of our maleness and femaleness 
their interaction) tread a fine line between pessimis 
triumphalism. Our sexuality, along with everythingg 
about us and our world, is on the road to full recove 
Jesus Christ —but it has not yet arrived. 
The historical fact that this theme of broken sexuality} 
been such a recurrent source of heartache and divisive 
(in both individual and institutional relationships) sugs 
to me that we cannot invoke a rhetoric of naive pro 
sivism. We cannot say that recovery of our sexual whole 
is historically inevitable —that we should regard any t 
of brokenness as mere developmental lags, akin to the: 
teeth of children which will inevitably be replacec 
stronger, better-rooted, permanent ones, even if they 
rive later in some people than in others. 
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Aon, exact metaphor might be that of a congenital }} 
defect which is substantially repaired by an operatie 
a certain point in time. The result is an obvious, gradua 

provement of all related functions, although the surgica4 
plant cannot be expected to function exactly like a cong 

tally intact organ. It continues to require monitoring 
health-care compensation throughout the patient's 4 
Comparably, human sexuality and its interaction with 
individual's self-image and self-esteem, is a complicated: 
of the creationally good, the partially redeemed, and] 
still broken. If that is the case, we should expect! 
psychological literature on the subject, at least in its bi 
sweep and despite its methodological limitations, to re 
all three of those realities. 


Limitations of Scientific Method 


Having thus attempted to grind and place a Biblic 
based lens before our subject of self-esteem and sex+ 
development, we can turn to the psychological theorie| 
which it is to be focused. Here a few methodological cau: 
are in order. In considering an overview of psycholog 
theory and research on sex-role development and sel 
teem, we should remember not to accord the socio-ses 
tific endeavor a power or absolute character that it does 
warrant. The working assumptions of North American s¢ 
sciences are largely materialistic, functionalistic, ree 
tionistic, and probabilistic .° 

When we say that they are materialistic, we mean. 
they have no methodology (beyond that of handling. 
classifying observables) for dealing with such nonmate 
phenomena as revealed truth, inherent meaning, m 
categories, or ultimate purpose. Consequently, we caly 
expect them to do our homework for us, or tell us how, 
all, any of their particular findings apply to our situatio) 
Christians. 

To say that the social sciences are functionalistic is to} 
point their preference for seeing all human behavior 


of cause-and-effect relationships—and often over- 
fied ones at that. Hence they can say little about the 
ace and importance of noncausal entities such as 
., purpose, and accountability. 

ial science methodology is reductionistic because, in 
on to viewing human phenomena in cause-and-effect 
, it tends to prefer simple as opposed to complex or in- 
ive explanations. Thus one easily gets the impression 
1 is not altogether unjustified) that (1) psychoanalysis 
es human psychology to “nothing but” the bodily pas- 
(2) cognitive psychology sees “nothing but” the un- 
g rational processes, and (3) behaviorism sees 
ing but” outward motor activity.* 

ye sense, it is inevitable and even desirable that this 
of reductionism occurs in scholarship and research. 
he accompanying risk is that, having compartmen- 
d human behavior into separate emotional, cognitive, 
ioral, and other components, one never “puts 
pty Dumpty together again” as a being who feels, 
s, perceives, chooses, worships, and acts as one inte- 
J person. In addition, in the constant quest for 
urables, multifaceted phenomena (such as self-esteem 
role self-concept) are often reduced to the number of 
e’ or “disagree” responses to a list of statements, or toa 
-of simple, contrived laboratory behaviors. 

mally, to say that the social science endeavor is prob- 
tic is another way of saying that it has scant use for in- 
ual differences. Instead, in the search for universal 
of behavior, the individual person’s performance disap- 
into a statistical generalization; if the performance is 
cal, it is considered just so much annoying “error var- 
” rather than a unique and fascinating entity worth 
1ing further. 

ith such limitations in mind, we should not feel either 
mally paralyzed or prematurely omniscient after read- 
he findings and theories reviewed here. Psychological 
irch on self-esteem and sex-role development is only 
oughly sketched piece in the vast human puzzle which 
ontinue, when all is said and done, to view through a 
darkly. 

y own particular strategy for organizing my thoughts is 
elopmental one; hence we will begin with a considera- 
of prenatal, biological influences on sex-role develop- 
t, proceed to several theories on how children acquire a 
e, sex-linked self-concept, and weave throughout these 
yre condensed consideration of the hurdles presented 
Jolescence and adulthood. Finally, I will attempt to link 
2 of these themes to the concerns of the individual 
stian and the corporate church community. 


logical I Ses 
Sex-Role Development 


was once fashionable, in the wake of Darwin's immense 
ence on science and the popular world view, to assume 
the observation and manipulation of animal behavior 
d provide a simple key to unlock the mysteries of sexual 
tioning in humans. We are somewhat less naive now, 
ving that the diversity and complexity of sex-related be- 
or in both humans and animals is too great to permit 
e generalizations either way. Nevertheless, the “lan- 
se of biology” still provides one useful approach to the 


The story of our race 
(both male and female) 
neither begins nor ends 
in distortion. 


question of sex and identity, provided that we do not let it 
lead us into the error of reductionism.” 

It is reasonably clear that sex-linked behavior is more 
rigidly controlled by genetic, hormonal, and instinctual fac- 
tors in animals than in human beings. In humans it seems 
more accurate to say that biological factors provide, at most, 
behavioral tendencies which are subsequently inflated, or, 
oppositely, rerouted by socialization and developing per- 
sonal preferences. 

Within the history and current practice of psychology, 
four different schools of thought have offered theories and 
supporting research as to the way postnatal acquisition of 
sex-role identity takes place. They include psychoanalytic, 
behavioristic, social-learning theory, and cognitive-devel- 
opmental approaches. 


Childhood Development of 
Gender Identity 
According to Freud 


Classical psychoanalytic theory, beginning with Freud, 
emphasizes the irrational, largely unconscious constellation 
of emotional relationships between parents and young chil- 
dren as the most significant determinant of sexual identity.° 
According to that approach, infants of both sexes begin with 
an oral, erotic attachment to their mothers by way of the es- 
sential, gratifying nursing relationship. Later, as they pass 
from preoccupation with oral, then anal, pleasure to a con- 
sciousness of their own and others’ genitals, boys conclude 
that girls once had, but at some point lost, their penises, 
and that a similar fate may befall them. 

Since that awareness and articulation of physical sex dif- 
ference parallels a stage (around ages three to four) when 
children tend to feel particularly attracted to the opposite- 
sexed parent (the so-called “Oedipus complex’ ), the little 
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boy concludes that his father’s resentment over the son’s de- 
sire for the mother may become the precipitating cause for 
disciplinary castration. Hedging his bets, he concludes (so 
to speak) that if he can’t beat his father (that is, replace him 
in his mother’s affections) he may as well join him. That is 
the process Freud labeled “identification with the aggres- 
sor, which he considered to be the major impetus toward 
the healthy development of masculine self-concept. 

Having concluded that he can’t marry mother (since she 
belongs to the possessive and all-powerful father), the boy 
decides that the next best solution is to become like father, 
so that at maturity he can, if not marry his own mother, at 
least have “a girl just like the girl who married dear old dad.” 
In addition, according to Freud, a continuing, unconscious 
anxiety about castration serves as a constant impetus toward 
socially desirable achievement and internalized moral senti- 
ments, as role-modeled by the father, who is society's rep- 
resentative. 

While predicated on an uneasy anxiety about castration in 
early life, Freud’s male children (unless they fail to resolve 
the Oedipus complex) thus eventually arrive at a stable, sat- 
isfying, and productive male identity which includes inter- 
nalized social norms and a strong desire to achieve. Little 
girls, according to Freud, are not so fortunate. They are as- 
sumed to envy the boy’s more visible genital equipment, to 
conclude that at some time they had similar organs but lost 
them, and to transfer their early affection for the mother to 
the father, since mothers are discovered to lack the coveted 
appendage and fathers to have it. Like their brothers, they 
discover that they cannot break up the parental marriage 
bond (and bed) and, being unable to afford their mothers’ 
disapproval, reluctantly decide to role-model themselves 
after her instead. 

Although the dynamics of sex-role identity formation are 
thus the same for both sexes (passion of the opposite-sexed 
parent reluctantly replaced by identification with the same- 
sexed parent), Freud claimed there was also a difference. 

The girl does not have the (admittedly dubious) advan- 
tage of castration-anxiety as a motivating force to overcome 
the Oedipus complex and become a well-socialized, achiev- 
ing adult. She remains somewhat ambivalently attached to 
the father, is far less capable in adulthood of achievement 
and detached moral judgment, and remains far more de- 
pendent. Hence, in Freud’s analysis, although the boy’s 
male self-concept is hard-won (he speaks of the Oedipus 


complex as being “literally smashed to pieces by the ¢ 
of threatened castration”)’, the end result is a stable 
sumably satisfying male identity. : 
Females, on the other hand, seem-unable to win e} 
way: their envy of the male's physical superiority (sic) is] 
sumed to be quite understandable — yet if they try to 
late males in any way, it is taken to be a sign of patholo} 
rejection of their femininity. It is difficult to see} 
emergence of healthy self-esteem in women who have | 
socialized under Freudian rhetoric. | 
Yet it is not exaggeration to say that almost all the rhe 
of childrearing in the decades prior to the mid-'60s ca} 
classed as “footnotes to Freud.” Concern for the traum# 
toilet-training, proper and stereotypic sex-role devel 
ment, and the presumed importance of unconscious, ¢} 
tional forces over rational and behavioral factors all ché} 
terized the popular child-rearing trends, not to mentior} 
training of pediatricians and psychiatrists,* of that pes 
Nor should we as Christians be too quick to reject in iti 
tirety Freud’s “language of passion” as it applies to sex+ 
development. 
I suspect that one of the reasons Freud was never 
cepted into the rational-humanist university circles 0] 
day was precisely because of his emphasis on the force o | 
irrational in human development and behavior. Suck} 
minders do not sit easily with the academic grandchildre 
the Enlightenment, who often seem to vacillate betwi 
seeing themselves as totally rational and self-determinew 
totally shaped by mechanistic, impersonal, amoral fore 


I; the Christian world-view, the nonrational, passio 4 
forces at the heart of human beings are central ther 
they include both good and evil impulses which mus 
taken seriously. The ambivalent passions of young chil 
toward parents of both sexes, although not as all-deter 
ing as Freud claimed, are matters of common record. I] 
quires sensitivity to discern what to tolerate and what to) 
courage in the interest of attaining a balanced Chris 
maturity that includes a comfortable sense of sexual wo} 
Although Freud was probably right, in general terms] 
stress the importance of parent-child emotional dynam 
some details of his scheme need correction. In the cas: 
both boys and girls, his theorized dynamics of socializa 
are too conservative. They make no allowance for the ¢ 
that succeeding generations do differ from their prede: 
sors, at least in some respects. Unless Christians are } 
pared to say that parent-child identification patterns sha 
not have changed an iota since the apostolic age (every $ 
change being labeled as pathological, including any difl 
ence we have from our parents!), then even the gent 
mechanics of Freud’s theory, beside his tendency tow 
sexual reductionism, are too limiting. | 
Further, in the case of girls, Freud claimed that “pe 
envy and its subsequent relinquishment were the ke} 
universal female psychology. There is good cross-culti 
evidence to suggest, however, that what Freud saw 
anatomical jealousy is an understandable reaction | 
women to their lack of status and dignity in male-domina 
societies (a situation that Christians have long tried at I 
to some extent to reverse in their missionary endeavors: 
Using Freud’s own techniques for dream analysis, one} 
haustive cross-cultural study has shown that dream repi 
filled with overt or symbolic penis envy are most frequen 


les where women’s status is lowest, and least frequent 
their social position is highest." 

is, it seems that penis envy is symbolic, not literal, 
presents not envy of the male organ, but of male 
and mobility. Where the status of the two sexes is 

equal (and that does not necessarily mean that women 
en do exactly the same things — merely that whatever 

vision of labor, the activity and voice of both sexes has 
value), !* the envy is reduced. 


aviorist, 

iobiological, 
Interactionist Views 
ex-Role Acquisition 


ch of Freud’s theory of sex-role development has a 
ble ring, but it is convoluted and difficult to test in any 
tive way. Perhaps because of that, as well as Freud’s 
erated emphasis on unobservable, unconscious proc- 
the more parsimonious and testable views of the 
1 known as behaviorism have eclipsed the Freudian 
of child rearing and development in the past two de- 
. Behaviorism, in its purest form, ignores (and some- 
even denies) the existence and power of the internal 
sses and developmental dynamics to which Freud at- 
d such significance. It focuses its consideration of all 
iors, including those related to sex roles, on the condi- 
g process said to result from the differential applica- 
f rewards and punishments. '* It claims that behaviors 
trengthened or weakened entirely as a result of conse- 
ces: behaviors that are consistently rewarded become 
» habitual; those that are not rewarded, or are actually 
hed, fade away or are “extinguished.” 
‘ict behaviorists tend to be both evolutionistic and 
a. reductionist in their view of what is rewarding, 
einforcing, to human beings. Our most primary rein- 
rs according to behaviorism, are those that assure con- 
»d biological survival of the individual and the species: 
drink, shelter, sex. All other reinforcers are said to be 
ndary in the sense that they have no intrinsic power to 
vate human behavior, but derive what power they have 
association with the more basic, primary reinforcers. 
taste for art, religion, or music, for example, is thus 
y said to be inbom, but rather to have been acquired, 
) through a desire for the approval of a reward-dispens- 
parent, or parent surrogate, who originally supplied 
‘and other primary reinforcers. Such chainlike condi- 
ng processes are usually assumed to take place 
matically, with little, if any, cognitive or unconscious 
tional mediation, and without choice or accountabil- 


shaviorist theorists differ among themselves as to 
ther sex-role stereotypic behavior is largely innate (and 
efore, in a sense, self-reinforcing), or mostly acquired 
ugh arbitrary, socially imposed reinforcers. Some, like 
Skinner (the acknowledged living patriarch of be- 
orism), assume that virtually all stereotypic male or 
le behaviors are socially acquired; under a different 
+m of carefully planned and executed reinforcers, such 
wviors could easily be changed. Skinner even fantasized 
ypia where that took place. - 
thers, most notably sociobiologist Edward O. Wilson, 
e the basic evolutionism and biological reductionism of 


the psychological behaviorist. They claim, however, that 
such stereotypic sex behavior as female coyness, domestic- 
ity, and monogamy, or male dominance, restlessness, and 
promiscuity are biologically embedded tendencies. Those 
tendencies hearken back to our primitive animal-primate 
past, when such behavior maximized the chance of genetic 
diversity (and hence stronger, more adaptable species) 
through assortative mating. Consequently, such thinkers 
warn, sex-specific behavior may not be as malleable as 
today’s feminists and other exponents of androgyny would 
like to believe.'® 

Both positions of the “nature-nurture controversy, and 
even a combination of the two, reduce human behavior to 
materialist mechanics, leaving no real place for rational re- 
flection, choice, or accountability —and certainly none for 
an infinite, personal God. Nevertheless, to the extent that 
both nature and nurture influence (if not totally determine) 
us, it is possible that their relative strengths have bearing on 
the development of sex-role-related self-esteem. 


f it is true that men by nature lean toward certain types of 

activities while women lean toward others, the long-term 
result of enforced homogenization may simply be that mem- 
bers of both sexes will feel uncomfortable and out of place. 
Conversely, if sex-role socialization is as arbitrary as most 
behaviorists and feminists argue, then it is under the more 
traditional system of dichotomized sex roles that members 
of both sexes will chafe. 

The neo-feminist movement that began in the ‘60s 
adopted the “nurturist” position almost as an article of faith. 
It is not surprising that psychologists of both sexes who sup- 
ported the movement, having been largely trained under 
the dominant rhetoric of American behaviorism, tended to 
quote only what research supported the nurturist interpre- 
tation.!’ To do otherwise would have constituted a heresy 
worthy of excommunication from both behaviorist and 
feminist circles. 

Nevertheless, dissenting voices slowly began to be heard, 
not primarily in the form of a naturist backlash, insisting 
that all sex differences were biologically ordained, but in the 
form of a moderate interactionist position. That position 
held that certain measurable sex differences in behavior ap- 
peared to be innate (they were observable in controlled 
studies of newborns),* but that those minute differences 
were often grossly inflated by socialization. 
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The result was stereotypic men and women, most of 
whom were ambivalent, if not downright unhappy, with the 
enforced rigidness of their sex-role identities, yet who were 
terrified of initiating any changes for fear of being labeled 
abnormal. The history of the current wave of feminism is, in 
a sense, the story of how members of at least one sex over- 
came those fears and began to insist on change. 

Those psychologists who favor an “interactionist” ap- 
proach to sex-role identity formation’ stress that biology 
can neither be ignored nor thought to constitute the entire 
destiny of either sex. That position has the advantage of 
being able to account for certain trends which are probably 
too complex to be explained by either a simple nature or 
nurture position. 

For example, it is a well-documented fact that at the 
primary school level, boys are much more likely than girls 
to suffer from a variety of developmental and learning dis- 
abilities, including stuttering and reading problems,” and 
to receive much more disciplinary correction.7’ While 
those differences may in part be accounted for by biologi- 
cally ingrained tendencies (since the language advantage of 
girls and the greater aggressiveness of boys both appear 
early and remain fairly consistent,” their relationship to 
self-esteem may be best understood in combination with 
the differential socialization of each sex. 

One pair of psychologists suggests that boys’ biologically 
rooted tendencies to greater aggression and impulsiveness 
combine poorly with a system of primary schooling, largely 
female-dominated, that stresses conformity and routine skill 
acquisition. ~° The result, they suggest, is an early disadvan- 
tage, followed by a longer-term advantage over females in 
terms of self-esteem. 

More specifically, because boys get so much less rein- 
forcement than girls for their natural tendencies, they are 
bound to have more early problems, in both the educational 
and socio-emotional spheres. Yet the very unreliability of 
adult approval, it is suggested, forces boys to look elsewhere 
(to extracurricular achievements, peers, and within them- 
selves) for a stable self-concept. In the long run, that is to 
their advantage. ”* 

The more characteristic coping styles of little girls, on the 
other hand, which involve greater verbal facility and orien- 
tation toward other people, are rewarded in early life. That 
presumably gives them an advantage as far as socio-emo- 
tional self-esteem. (At least they appear far less frequently 
than boys in clinical settings during the pre-adolescent 
years. ) 

The crunch for girls comes at adolescence, just when the 
independence, aggressiveness, and individual achievement 
tendencies of boys begin to have more social pay-off than 
previously. At that point, there is a double reason for girls 
not to change. In the first place, they generally have a long 
history of being rewarded for nonassertiveness. In the sec- 
ond place, the onset of puberty, with its heralding of adult 
sexuality and questions of marriageability, tends to make 
both the youths and their parents more concerned about 
stressing differences, rather than similarities, between the 
SEXES. 

The result is that most young women (even now) remain 
more oriented toward interpersonal rather than intellectual 
or professional achievements. The minority who do venture 
into traditionally male enclaves do so ambivalently, sensing 
that to achieve as a person may result in being considered a 


Biology can neither be 
ignored nor thought to 


constitute the entire 
destiny of either sex. 


failure as a woman.” Those who adopt more traditiol 
feminine roles do not in general, however, feel any b] 
about themselves for doing so. | 

fairly large body of literature exists which doahtll 
Athe greater social value placed by both sexes on 4 
traditionally masculine characteristics and activities. 4 
when women describe themselves, both as they realli 
and as they perceive the feminine ideal to be, they incet 
rate all of the negatively perceived traits ascribed to } 
own sex—for example, dependence, irrationality, com 
about appearance, lack of ambition and self-confidenced 
traits women attribute to themselves are those that 4 
clinicians consider to be unhealthy when used to des 
an adult of unspecified sex.”° 

Women’s negative self-image tends to persist throug) 
adulthood, including marriage, motherhood, and bey} 
with accompanying indications of less than optimal me 
health.” Men attribute their accomplishments to pers¢} 
positive traits, such as ability and hard work, whet 
women with objectively similar accomplishments ten| 
credit nonpersonal, external factors such as “luck,” or 
ease of the task.”?% | 

Women also express a greater lack of confidence 4 
men in their anticipated performance on tasks.?° This i: | 
to say that adult male self-esteem is always more easily } 
that that of female. Although it is true that fewer tradith 
ally female than male traits are considered socially di 
able,*° that does not mean that men in general do not suf 
when they lack such “feminine” qualities as tact, gentler} 
social ease, or orderliness. | 

There is evidence to suggest that although a one-sid'4 
masculine personality profile makes for high self-esteer 
adolescent males, a more mixed (masculine-plus-femini 
self-concept is associated with higher self-esteem in a| 
men. That is particularly true in complex, urban sett 
where individualism and aggressiveness must be tempe 
with a capacity to interact smoothly with others.2! W 
the definition of achievement or competence is not! 
stricted to the individual performance of a work task bu® 
defined as what might be termed social competence (ea# 
interaction with others, attractiveness to others), i 
women, not men, who score the highest in  selfé 
fidence.* 

It has even been suggested that men’s greater self-c 
fidence in the face of individualized work tasks should! 
taken at face value. It may merely reflect females’ gre# 
willingness to admit their own limitations to others — 
men’s greater defensiveness about doing so.°° If that is é} 
partially the case, it may explain why the tremendous ¢ 
put of the women’s movement (in organizations, literatu 
self-help groups, etc.) has not been paralleled by a sim 
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nche of materials pertinent to men’s liberation. Until 
ire willing to admit there is a problem, you are unlikely 
nerate much momentum for change.** 
second reason for the “men’s liberation lag” may be that 
en's greater ease and self-confidence in affiliative situa- 
'may be better suited to the development of a grass- 
; movement, where tasks and goals are more diffusely 
interpersonally defined than most men are comfortable 
. Third, although both sexes have “typical” traits that 
onsidered positive by both sexes, the list of male posi- 
traits is much longer than the female one. Thus it is un- 
tandable for women to want to be liberated from the 
ines of a mostly negative self-image and to be free to in- 
orate into that image some of the more valued, 
20typically male traits. The social pay-off for men to be- 
€ more cross-sex-typed, however, may seem considera- 
ess, inasmuch as they would be identifying not with the 
1ers, but with the losers of the sex-role status race. 


or Christian males the example of Christ himself, who 
“though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
make it easier to risk diluting the strength of the so- 
y valued male profile.*’ Is the temptation of that 
dly, powerful, male profile one of the reasons why men 
n to be converted to Christianity in vastly fewer num- 
than women? 

here is evidence in the purely secular psychological con- 
that the rewards of a less polarized sex-role identity 
be greater than either men or women have yet real- 
. Within the body of research concerned with intellec- 
development, for example, exists an intriguing yet con- 
mt tendency for high IQ—and more particularly, 
tivity and originality—that is correlated to cross-sex 
ng in both sexes. In other words, it is the somewhat 
boyish girls and the less “masculine” boys who are apt to 
e high on those traits.°° Why? 

2€ most interesting explanation has been advanced by 
ford psychologist Eleanor Maccoby, another  well- 
wn “interactionist” on the question of sex roles.°’ She 
ts out that creativity, which involves the restructuring 
vailable information and the ability to put the parts to- 
er in a new way, requires problem-solving strategies. 
se strategies are neither too compliant (in which case 


the child would be unlikely to search for novel strategies at 
all) nor too impulsively aggressive (in which case the child 
may grasp too hastily at the first possible solution, which is 
not always the best one). 

To the extent that boys normally tend more toward the 
latter style, and girls toward the former,”® it is the atypical 
boy or girl, whose natural style has been somewhat mod- 
ulated toward that of the opposite sex, who seems to have 
the creative advantage. Provided that this potential is rec- 
ognized and affirmed, its advantages may more than offset 
the risks to self-esteem that have traditionally resulted from 
ne a EID directed toward such children by peers and 
adults. 


Social-Learning 
and Cognitive-Developmental 


Theories a 
Sex-Role Development 


Although social learning theory is perhaps best charac- 
terized as a kind of qualified behaviorism, it shares with the 
cognitive developmental approach the conviction that the 
pure behaviorist focus on environmental reinforcers and on 
resultant, observable behaviors is far too limited as a way of 
analyzing specifically human behavior. Consciousness, 
however unobservable in the strict empiricist sense of the 
word, is one of the distinguishing characteristics of human 
beings. Any analysis of human development that ignores 
this reality is thus bound to be one-sided, if not actually dis- 
torted. 

Social learning theorists share with behaviorists the con- 
viction that maternal approval becomes an effective rein- 
forcer to young children through its association with mater- 
nal nurturance. They maintain, however, that such simple 
response-reinforcement connections cannot account for the 
sophistication of older children’s learning.’ As developing 
children become more and more observant of their adult 
dispensers of rewards and punishments, a new and more 
complex form of learning, involving imitation and modeling 
of those adults, becomes available. That is seen as a “higher” 
form of learning because it entails the acquisition of larger, 
more diffuse response patterns including attitudes and emo- 
tions, rather than just the isolated, visible behavior frag- 
ments on which behaviorism tends to focus. 

Learning through imitation can occur even when the 
child does not immediately reproduce the learned be- 
havior, and even when the child is not rewarded for produc- 
ing it at a later time. Indeed, according to social learning 
theory, the behaviors acquired by the child may depend 
less on how an adult reinforces the child’s behavior than on 
how the adult is observed to behave. The child, merely by 
observing an adult model, may infer reinforcement conse- 
quences. Moreover, the child need not perform the be- 
havior at the time it is observed, because he or she is capa- 
ble of retaining it symbolically in words or concepts, and of 
employing those as yet unrehearsed behaviors at a time 
when they are appropriate or likely to be rewarded. 

Such an analysis seems congruent with the commonsense 
observation that children are “born imitators,” and that they 
are as much, if not more, affected by what their elders prac- 
tice as by what they preach. In addition, it is in keeping with 


the traditional Christian emphasis on the importance of per- 
sonal example as a way of attracting others toward new life 
in Christ and nurturing them in it. It also accords to human 
beings (at least by implication) a more active, thinking role 
in the acquisition of behavior patterns than is accorded 
them by the “ratomorphic” tendencies of traditional be- 
haviorism. Obviously such a role is an attractive feature to a 
Christian desiring an emphasis on those aspects of human 
beings that distinguish them qualitatively from lower ani- 
mals. 
Fee the Christian concept of discipleship has a rough 
parallel in the social-learning theory concept of identifi- 
cation. Identification implies an internalized drive or mo- 
tive to be like the model in all respects. It is said to occur in 
the context of an intimate, nurturant relationship between 
the model and the child—a process that may help to ac- 
count for parents’ intuitive recognition of the shaping power 
wrought on children by the “right” or “wrong” type of com- 
pany, and their concern to find and encourage enduring re- 
lationships of the former kind. 

According to social-learning theory, sex-role self-con- 
cept, like any other set of behaviors and attitudes, develops 
through direct reinforcement of sex-appropriate behavior 
(as defined by parents and community), combined with an 
increasing tendency on the child’s part to imitate and iden- 
tify with adults who are nurturant, affectionate, competent, 
and successful. Since it is an established finding of social- 
learning research that children are more apt to imitate mod- 
els who are similar to themselves, this gives the same-sex 
parents (and, by generalization, other same-sex adults) an 
edge over the opposite-sex parent in terms of power as a 
role-model*°— provided (and this is a crucial qualifier) that 
there is not a great discrepancy between the parents as far 
as their perceived nurturance, competence, and success. 

Contrary to one type of traditional wisdom (including the 
conventional wisdom of some Christians), a healthy, mascu- 
line self-concept in boys is not normally guaranteed by a 
father-image that is powerful and competent if at the same 
time the father lacks affectionate and nurturing qualities to- 
ward the son. Conversely, a healthy feminine self-concept 
in girls will not necessarily result from a mother-image that 
is nurturing and affectionate if at the same time the mother 
is perceived to lack power and personal competence. *! 

Thus, according to social-learning theory, the rigid di- 
chotomizing of parental roles along the lines of a powerful 
but remote father and a nurturant but basically powerless 
mother, may actually hinder children’s healthy sex-role de- 
velopment. It may produce an ambivalent desire to identify 
with the opposite-sexed parent who models some of the es- 
sential, identification-producing qualities lacking in the 
other. 

Provided that both parents are equally attractive models 
in terms of their perceived nurturance, competence, and 
success, the mere sexual similarity of each to the same-sex 
children is usually sufficient to assure healthy and satisfying 
sex-role development. A boy will grow up wanting, and 
happy, to be a male whether his father is a “typical” male 
(for example, a lawyer or a steel-worker) or an atypical one 
(for example, a hairdresser or a daycare worker) provided 
that the father is perceived as both nurturant and powerful. 
Conversely, girls are likely to grow up with a satisfactory — 
and satisfied — female identification whether their mothers 
are engaged primarily in work typical or atypical of most 


women, provided that they too are perceived as both ) 
turant and in possession of reasonable control over, 
course of their own lives. 

It needs to be added, of course, that parents are not 
only adults chosen as role-models by growing children, | 
that the limitations (whether deliberate or naive) of, 
home setting are often offset by the availability of oi 
adult models. Both Christians and non-Christians can { 
this possibility to positive advantage when they deliberat 
cultivate a strong community life that includes tolerance] 
many different lifestyles within an underlying contex| 
shared basic values. 


| Bees its departure from the simplistic conditior 
model of behaviorism, and despite its concession} 
the existence of conscious thought-processes, social-lew 
ing theory still has a mechanistic view of sex-role and ot 
types of learning. It grants scant recognition to | 
dynamics of individual choice and responsibility, and n] 
at all to concepts like calling, redemption, or the existe'| 
of moral absolutes. Indeed, there is a highly relativj 
quality to the entire approach, suggesting that, given | 
right combination of reinforcers and role-models, one 4 
(at least in theory) turn out any kind of human being 4 
wants. In addition it suggests that since patterns of rd 
forcement and role-modeling differ across time and \ 
tures, there is no way of saying that one is better t 
another. 

A second limitation of social-learning theory revol | 
around its characteristic way of gathering support for} 
hypotheses. Although most of the theoretical aspects h} 
strong support in empirical research, that research | 
leaned almost exclusively toward contrived laboratory : 
periments. When behaviors and attitudes are demonstra 
manipulable in closed laboratory settings, it merely tells} 
that they can be influenced in a certain way —not that tl 
typically are under less restrictive and more everyday c 
ditions. Social-learning theory, like its behaviorist cous 
has concentrated on the exclusively changeable aspect¢ 
children’s sex-role behavior, to the exclusion of any possi4 
stable traits—including whatever sex-linked (and othi 
tendencies may arise from innate predisposition. 

Social-learning theory requires that parents and oth 
significant persons constantly reinforce children for eng 
ing in sex-appropriate behavior and for imitating same- 
adults. Yet when the entire corpus of research (both labod 
tory and naturalistic) is reviewed, it appears that most p| 
ents do not do this; ifanything, they actively discourage ¢ 
tain “sex-typical” behaviors, such as noisy, aggressive p 
in boys and girls.*” That suggests the possibility of inn) 
tendencies in each sex which have to be, not condition 
but (to a degree) counter-conditioned, in the interests of! 
taining Maccoby’s ideal of a moderate amount of cross-# 
typing to facilitate intellectual development. It also sugge 
that parents generally have some intuitive awareness t 
this is a good thing to do. 


Bee and social-learning theory are products! 
North American psychology. But partly in reaction) 
their excessively functionalist approach and their tender 
to concentrate only on the passively conditionable aspects 
behavior, there has been a growing interest in an alternati 
view with European origins. That is the cognitive-develc 
mental approach of Jean Piaget and his followers. Piageé 


| differs from the dominant American ones in at least 
gnificant ways. First, it concentrates on the active, 
ive (thinking, problem-solving, logical) aspects of 
ig, rather than the merely mechanistic ones. Second, 
las the American approaches tend to assume that the 
f conditioning cover all types of learning at all ages, 
ive-developmentalists insist that children pass 
th various stages of cognitive development—with 
own adult rationality (including the capacity to solve 
ms symbolically, and to form and test hypotheses) ap- 
ig only in adolescence or later.*° 
>» of the well-established findings of cognitive-develop- 
] psychology is that the capacity of western children to 
items with regard to abstract qualities (such as color, 
size, or function) does not fully develop before about 
(the so-called stage of “concrete operations”). Once 
ped, however, such classifications are made not only 
ase and consistency, but with accompanying justifica- 
nd inferences. Thus, the first- or second-grade child 
e able to reason, for example, “that animal is a dog, 
se it has four legs, fur, and a tongue that hangs out” 
cation). “Because it’s a dog, it will chase cats but won't 
e to climb trees” (inference). 
hough cognitive-developmental psychology in general 
nitely a force to be reckoned with, only one theorist in 
-adition, Lawrence Kohlberg,** has attempted to ap- 
to the acquisition of sex-role self-concepts. According 
Iberg, the child about to enter school is learning how 
ssify the world in terms of many criteria, and gender is 
oo This does not mean the mere, arbitrarily rein- 
acquisition of a label, boy or girl, but rather an ar- 
ted sense that “I am a girl (or boy), and I always was, 
lways will be, no matter what anyone says” — that is, a 
of the constancy and immutability of this particular 
lassification. 
sen such stable, logical mental structures have un- 
1 with regard to sex, in company with other aspects of 
y, according to Kohlberg, real sex-role development 
. The child begins to infer by observation of the social 
|, “Because | ama boy (or girl), therefore I do (and want 
) such-and-such.” Thus, while social-learning theorists 
hat imitation of sex-appropriate behavior precedes 
ification of oneself as a boy or girl, cognitive develop- 
al theory, in effect, says the opposite: that the logical, 
> identification of oneself as boy or girl is the cause, not 
esult, of the child’s imitation of sex-appropriate be- 
rs. 
some ways, Kohlberg’s cognitively oriented approach 
x-role development is a refreshing change. It seems to 
| the highly charged emotional baggage that usually ac- 
yanies this topic. Kohlberg seems to be saying that 
an beings are, first and foremost, thinking creatures 
have a built-in motivation to make rational sense of 
world. They are no less likely to develop and apply 
er categorizations than ones like color, shape, temper- 
, or edibility. One gets the impression that Kohlberg 
ves the entire topic of sex-role development to have 
complicated by an excess of psychodynamics or re- 
se-reinforcement contingencies—it is really a much 
ler, more rational process than either Freudians or so- 
earning theorists have suggested. 
.a degree, I believe he is correct. It is certainly true 
the study of the uniquely human, cognitive process was 
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neglected in North America prior to the arrival of Piaget’s 
influence from Europe. Indeed, it is precisely the Piagetian 
stress on active, rational processes that makes his approach 
an attractive one to many Christians, who feel that at last 
they have found a school of psychology that does not reduce 
human behavior to mere biology or mechanical condition- 
ing. 

Yet I also suspect that Kohlberg’s rationalism may have 
erred in the opposite direction. While it is both naive and 
dangerous to reduce human behavior below its creational 
complexity (as both Freudian and social-learning theorists 
have intended to do), it is also possible to elevate its rational 
aspects to naively unrealistic levels. That is the weakness of 
a purely cognitive approach. By putting the stress in sex- 
role development on purely cognitive factors, Kohlberg ap- 
pears to be denying, or at least ignoring the complexities of 
human emotion that Freud in particular recognized, and to 
which even behaviorists, social-learning theorists, and soci- 
obiologists accord a place. 


Applying All This to Life 

From a Biblical standpoint, we are realizing more and 
more that human beings are seen as responding to God in 
their totality—not as minds truncated from behavior or 
emotions, nor even as minds at one time, behavior at 
another, and emotions at still another. Consequently, it is 
dangerous to become a “true believer” in any one of these 
approaches, since each is in some way reductionistic and 
oversimplified. Nor can we Christianize the entire en- 
deavor by adopting an eclectic mix of all of them at once — 
because even such a mixture remains insensitive to certain 
cosmic realities with which we must contend. 

I suspect, for instance, that the character of the Fall, in 
which one sex is portrayed as drawing the other into a joint 
disobedience, and the other subsequently trying to deny re- 
sponsibility for his part in it, has left us with a legacy of ten- 
sion in relations between the sexes for which secular scien- 
tific research cannot account, and which psychological 
techniques, however elaborate, cannot totally overcome. 
An additional legacy of weakness in our sex-related func- 
tioning is implicit in the curse resulting from that human 
disobedience, when women’s ambivalence about them- 
selves, and men’s tendency to be overbearing and exces- 
sively task-oriented become forces to be reckoned with 
(Genesis 3:16—19). 

Because those tensions and tendencies are part of the cos- 
mic, human condition and not mere freaks of biological 
evolution or cultural conditioning, they can be neither fully 
explained nor fully overcome by an appeal to social-scien- 
tific analysis. 

Rather, we must resort to the language of creation, the 
Fall, and redemption to try to understand the scope of both 
our sexual brokenness and the possibilities for its restora- 
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always be in a spirit of 
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tion and sanctification in Christ— given the reality of our 
existence in the era of “the already, but not yet.’ Does that 
mean we pass the buck back to the theologians and Biblical 
scholars, ignoring the corpus of social scientific research and 
theorizing? To the extent that social science cannot, in its 
pure form, cope with questions of ontology, morality, and 
eschatology, I am sometimes tempted to answer “Yes.” But 
to the extent that science represents one attempt to de- 
scribe and account for reality in lawful terms according to 
well-policed procedures, it can be of some help in our de- 
liberations. 

Accumulated psychological research reminds us that sex- 
role development takes place, and goes awry, on various 
levels. While (for instance) an appeal to biology may be ap- 
propriate in one case, an analysis in terms of psycho- 
dynamics, or reinforcement history, may be most appropri- 
ate in another. The wealth of research we have may enrich 
the ways in which we understand the outworking of our cos- 
mic condition as males and females. It may, in addition, 
help to keep us from being judgmental. 

Although there are grounds for decrying the mechanistic 
amorality of a purely scientific analysis of behavior, that 
kind of knowledge does have the virtue of reminding us 
that, however morally accountable we remain, we are in fact 
strongly influenced by a host of emotional, biological, and 
social forces that interact differently in different people. 
Consequently (as Paul reminded his readers in Galatians 6), 
we are each subject to a variety of temptations. We have dif- 
fering burdens to bear. Restoration should thus always be in 
a spirit of gentleness, knowing that we are as weak as others. 

Social science, honestly and painstakingly done, contin- 
ues to shed light not only on the underlying similarities, but 
also on the differences among people. Without pushing this 
to a conclusion of total relativism (in either moral or sexual 
realms), it ought to help us deal with persons as individuals 
more than as categories. 


have argued that there may, indeed, be innate tenden- 

cies that in general differentiate the sexes, but it is well to 
remember that the amount of variability within each sex far 
outstrips any average differences that exist between them. 
There may occasionally be historical circumstances whose 
urgency demands that we sort people by broad categories 
rather than taking the time to consider individual differ- 
ences. That is not normative, however. 

We are called by God as individuals with “varieties of 
gifts, but the same Spirit.” and throughout Biblical history, 
we constantly see God calling individuals to tasks that tran- 
scend the possible limitations of age, sex, education, and 
wealth. To do otherwise ourselves is to risk damage to a per- 
son's self-image, which is vitally bound up with that sense of 
individual vocation from God. 

In suggesting that we treat persons more as individuals 
than as members of a given sex, we are not inviting the tri- 
umph of a unisexual society. We have already seen that 
polarized sex-role socialization, far from assuring healthy 
sex-role development, may actually jeopardize it, produc- 
ing persons who may act as stereotypical men or women, 
but are far from being at peace in doing so. In addition. 
there is enough biology in our sexuality that, though it does 
not constitute our destiny, it continues to exert a pull. With 
all of that in mind, perhaps we can proceed in greater con- 
fidence as Christians with the tasks that confront our gener- 
ation. 
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Evangelicalism, 
Patriarchy, 


RASS 


by Virginia R. Mollenkott 


~ minimum of 3,000 children are killed by their par- 
} ents every year in the United States. Over 
750,000 cases of child abuse and neglect are re- 
ce ported annually.’ At least one American child in 
10 is a victim of incest.” If it is true that the quality of a coun- 
try can be rated by the way it treats its children, the United 
States doesn’t look very good. In the early 1970s, for in- 
stance, the White House Conferences on Children admit- 
ted that “this country has a cultural recalcitrance toward as- 
suming public responsibility for children’s needs.”? 

More currently, the Family Protection Act introduced 
last year by Senator Paul Laxalt (R-Nevada) is surfacing 
again this year, perhaps under different sponsorship and 
perhaps broken into various segments to assure rapid pas- 
sage. That act, the brainchild of the Moral Majority and 
other right-wing political action groups, seeks to prohibit 
federal efforts to stop child abuse. It seeks to legalize spank- 
ing and to cut off federal aid for abused wives. It seeks to en- 
sure male primacy by prohibiting federally supported 
schools from buying or preparing any educational materials 
that would “denigrate, diminish, or deny the role of differ- 
ences between the sexes.”* 

The Family Protection Act is really, among other things, 
a patriarchy protection act—an attempt to continue and 
extend the domination of men in our society. Although the 
Act is a massive attack on the Bill of Rights, many moderates 
in Congress are afraid to take a stand against it because they 
fear the political results of being typecast as “antifamily.” 

I have mentioned the Family Protection Act for several 
reasons, not least of which is that it should be defeated. But 
Lalso want to make clear that, as an evangelical, | come from 
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the one established American religious community that is 
currently providing a rationale for corporal punishment as 
well as its corollaries, capital punishment and military mus- 
cle-flexing. As a radical evangelical, however, I read the 
Bible in a different way from the majority of evangelicals. 
My own position is that all striking of another human being 
is abusive; that all corporal punishment is an act of violence: 
and that resorting to violence represents failure of imagina- 
tion to provide more appropriate forms of discipline. 

Marshall McLuhan long ago convinced me that the me- 
dium is the message. The real message delivered by the 
medium of corporal punishment is that when children grow 
big enough and strong enough, they too will be able to vent 
their anger by violent and humiliating attacks on other 
people. 

Another reason for mentioning the Family Protection Act 
is to establish what I believe to be the symbiotic relation- 
ship between patriarchal dominance/submission attitudes 
and family violence. In most evangelical churches, both 
male primacy and the need for corporal punishment are as- 
sumed to be God's will because of Biblical precedent ap- 
plied without respect for historical context. For instance. 
according to the story of Abraham and Isaac, a father had 
the right to offer his child as a sacrifice, and according to 
Deuteronomy 13:6-10 a father could destroy members of his 
family if in his judgment they were attempting to entice him 
away from his allegiance to God. 
ery few, if any, evangelicals would argue that 
fathers literally have the right to kill family mem- 
bers, of course. Most would be quick to point out 
that the father is expected to act lovingly toward 
his family as long as they obey his dictates. After all, Psalm 
103:13 uses a father’s compassion for his children as an il- 
lustration of the divine compassion, something that would 
never have been written had cruelty been the norm. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that absolute power offers 
dangerous potential for corruption. The Old Testament, 
which evangelicals regard as equally authoritative with the 
New Testament, reflects a patriarchal culture that at least in 
theory placed absolute power into the hands of the father- 
figure, whether literal father, grandfather, or great-grand- 
father. 

Not for one minute do I wish to be understood as imply- 
ing that contemporary violence stems from the Jewish tradi- 
tion. On the contrary, the Jewish people long ago devel- 


oped methods of interpreting the Hebrew Scripture. 
do not condone physical violence. It is our own evang: 
Christian tradition that has selectively utilized the He 
Scriptures to support patriarchal power and even the 
force to maintain male primacy in home, church, and} 
Gly: 

Evangelicals of the Moral Majority stripe passionate 
sist attempts to use any image of God that seems to & 
the image of God’s authoritative maleness. The practic 
sult is that they also resist female ordination, insist tha 
male should hold final authority in church and home: 
maintain the need for corporal punishment. Another e 
ple is Bill Gothard, who has taught thousands of youns 
older evangelicals that the Bible establishes a “chain of | 
mand’; he depicts the father as the hammer and the m« 
as the chisel by which the child is hammered into pri 
shape. The violence of that image is hard to overlook. 

Even one of the most widely respected evangelical - 
azines, Christianity Today, insisted as recently as 19764 
God is Father and that any attempt to speak of him in: 
that include the female presence calls into question th 
spiration of Scripture.” The magazine is still lukewarn 
ward female church leadership, seems to prefer that wo: 
remain secondary in the home, and to my knowledge 
taken no strong stand against corporal punishment— 
spite the obvious potential for child abuse. My point he: 
that there is a constellation of evangelical attitudes in w 
male primacy appears alongside corporal punishment! 
thus facilitates family violence. 

Baker's Dictionary of Christian Ethics, product of at 
of evangelical scholars headed by Dr. Carl F.H. He 
may be taken as typical of the most scholarly, humane, 
trally evangelical approach to the problems of child neg: 
brutalities toward children, and incest. It demonstrates: 
connection between evangelical sexism and family viole 
by establishing a Biblical parallel between the punishn 
of children by their fathers and punishment of humanitt 
acts of God. The article entitled “Punishment,” written 
professor at a prominent evangelical seminary, conclt 
with the statement that “the concept of punishment 
meates the Scriptures.”® 

Although that dictionary of ethics was published in 1! 
12 years after Dr. C. Henry Kempe introduced the tt 
battered child syndrome,’ not a single article deals with 
rental abuse of the power to punish. The article on “Pare 
hood” comes the closest, stating that although “pare 
love which coddles, spoils a child: barbaric discip 
crushes.” It advocates Martin Luther’s image of keey] 
“the apple near the rod” — in other words, there should | 
balance between chastisement and consolation.® The sé 
article defines children as “by nature the children of wre 
marked with original sin; charging parents with the tas: 
training such children in godly behavior. Evidently the: 
tential for violence in that definition is unconscious, sinc 
is not confronted. 

The only violence mentioned in the Baker's Diction 
article on children is that of juvenile delinquents.? The 
justice of omitting parental violence becomes appar 
when we recognize that according to Dr. Robert ten Ben: 
31 percent of juvenile delinquents have been sever 
beaten by their parents, while another 64 percent ha 
needed medical attention for burns, broken bones, and w 
ious mutilations caused by their parents. | 


he article on incest is brief, dealing only with Bib- 
ea lical examples. It makes no mention of the con- 
Ni temporary ethical problem of the sexual abuse of 
23) children by family members. 

wish I could defend those omissions by saying that they 

ly reflect society's general lack of awareness of family 

bnce eight years ago. Regrettably, the truth is more so- 

g than that. It reflects both denial of the existence of a 
lem and the tendency to blame the victim when the 
lem can no longer be avoided. 

know of women whose husbands were cruelly beating 

and their children; these women were counseled by 
gelical ministers that it was their Biblical duty to sub- 
to such abuse as God’s will for them. I know of an evan- 
al male who for years, on the slightest provocation, sav- 

ly whipped his children’s legs with the buckle end of a 

| Yet he was never questioned by any representatives of 

church or school, who could not help seeing the 
nds. I know of an evangelical minister who was known 
the family to be forcing incestuous attentions on his 
ddaughter, yet he was never confronted or reported. I 
hw of a child who sought help to escape from the repeated 
yal assaults of her brother-in-law, only to be bullied into 
tending that it was all her own imagination when the 
denied what he had been doing. A deacon in an 
ngelical church, that man continued to abuse the child 
br her unsuccessful attempt to get help.’® 

| also know of a woman who recently did have the courage 
report to her evangelical minister that her husband was 

ing incestuous relations with their little daughter. The 

ister told her that her husband’s behavior was traceable 
her own shortcomings and that she must try to be sexier 
him, must not directly interfere with his incestuous ac- 
ties, and must simply pray for his enlightenment. All of 

t heartlessness is, of course, based on flagrant misread- 
ks of New Testament passages about male headship in 
iriage. |! 

Most evangelicals think that corporal punishment is re- 
ired by the Bible. One of the most frequently cited pas- 
bes is Proverbs 13:24: “He that spareth his rod hateth his 
1: but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.’ Any 
leral attempt to curb child abuse by making corporal 
nishment a crime would thus be regarded as an attack on 
e parents’ (chiefly the father’s) Biblical responsibility to 
scipline the children. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, traditional ev.ngelical in- 
rpretation of the Bible at times has provided and con- 
nues to provide sanction for child abuse. Although almost 
iy evangelical would deplore child abuse through vio- 
nce, neglect, or incest, the fact remains that the strategy 

s not been to confront and deal with those problems, but 
ther to ignore their presence —all the while insisting on 
e male primacy and corporal punishment that combine to 
eate a potentially abusive climate. 

Evangelical concern with children’s rights focuses mainly 
1 saving the lives of unborn children and of course that 
mecern may be at the expense of women who are forced to 
ear and care for children they know they cannot cope with, 


; , oe BE ; wal 
‘eating yet another impetus toward family violence. 
fany women do abuse their children, often because patri- 
‘chy assigns round-the-clock child care to women 


urden simply becomes too great. Many abusing, mothers 
But 


and the 


ave birth to their first child while they were teenagers. 


the majority of child abusers are male, and 90 percent of 
sexually abused children are female.'° 

hat can the religious community do to modify 
4| negative attitudes about the family that are so re- 
by] sistant to positive change? First, I would suggest 
the approach of showing alternative ways of inter- 
preting Scripture instead of simply substituting modern re- 
search findings for Biblical directives. To point out Biblical 
imperatives toward nonviolent disciplinary measures is to 
make an appeal that could prove convincing to the evangeli- 
cal mind-set. For instance, it is instructive to notice that the 
Hebrew word translated rod in the famous “spare the rod/ 
spoil the child” proverb is the same word used in Psalm 23 
for the rod that comforts the sheep. It could be that the pa- 
rental rod has more to do with protective orderliness, relia- 
bility, parental example, and clarity of values in the home 
than with physical punishment. (One of the Hebrew mean- 
ings for the word translated rod is scepter, which does seem 
to imply orderliness and reliability. ) 

An abused child becomes an angry adult. According to 
Dr. ten Bensel, all the inhabitants of San Quentin Prison 
were abused as children and all of the assassins whose lives 
have been studied were abused as children. Therefore, for 
the sake of society as well as for the sake of the children 
themselves, the Biblical disciplinary principle that most 
needs emphasizing is the one found in Ephesians 6:4: 
“Fathers, do not provoke your children to anger, but bring 
them up in the discipline and instruction of the Lord.” Many 
Biblical images depict God's nature as unconditional love; 
the “instruction and discipline of the Lord” should be the 
embodiment of loving justice. 

From the Biblical standpoint, one reason the family is in 
trouble today is that for centuries humankind has defied the 
principle laid down in Genesis 2:24: “Therefore [because 
God created male and female] a man leaves his father and 
mother and cleaves to his wife.” Jesus referred to that princi- 
ple when he was asked about the lawfulness of divorce 
(Matthew 19:5). The apostle Paul referred to it when estab- 
lishing the principle of mutual submission in marriage 
(Ephesians 5:21). 

Society has long followed a pattern opposite to the one as- 
sumed by the author of Genesis 2 and favorably cited by 
Jesus and Paul. But had that principle been obeyed, the ef- 
fect of the male’s fitting himself into his wife's environment, 
rather than taking her into his environment, would have 
tended to provide protection for the woman and her chil- 


The whole notion that strength 
confers the right to dominate runs 
counter to the vision of the great 
S prophets and the 
teachings of Jesus 
mand the 


iy 
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dren since they would have been surrounded by her family 
of birth. Many abuses might thus have been avoided. It was 
no doubt because the biological family tended to oppress 
women and children that Jesus deemphasized it, putting his 
emphasis instead on the family of faith: “For whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my sis- 
ter, and mother” (Mark 3:35). 

While we cannot now rewrite history, we in the religious 
community can at least try to apply the Biblical assumption 
that seems to underlie Genesis 2:24 and Matthew 19:5, that 
persons of weaker physical power should be surrounded by 
a familiar, positive, protective support system. But my basic 
point here is to illustrate how persons from various tradi- 
tions might help overly literalistic evangelicals by seeking to 
modify an emphasis on punishment through positive and re- 
spectful reinterpretation of the Bible rather than through 
rejection of it. 

Second, I would ask people of all religious traditions to 
take sexism seriously. It contributes to the erosion of all 
human rights, including but not stopping with the rights of 
women and children. Episcopal priests Sue Hiatt and Car- 
ter Heyward have pointed out that no issue was more vol- 
atile and decisive in the 1980 elections than controversies 
about the sex-related issues of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, abortion, and gay and lesbian rights. President Car- 
ter and senators Frank Church, Birch Bayh, John Culver, 
George McGovern, and others were “targeted and defeated 
because they had been portrayed effectively as feminist 
men—that is as men in favor of womens rights . . . and 
therefore opposed to God, country and family.” Although 
liberal and radical religious leaders have been willing to 
speak urgently about “urban crisis, the nuclear threat, 
economic injustice, world hunger, and . . . racial strife,” 
most have been unwilling to speak with the same urgency 
on behalf of women and children. The right wing has taken 
full advantage of the left’s trivialization of women, gaining 
enormous ground by constructing their campaign on sexist 
assumptions. ‘* 


i n equitable society has been defined as “one that 
q guarantees each of its members (old and young, 
male and female, black and white) the right to 
claim the opportunity to create himself or herself 
by . . . ‘choice of action.”'” Yet because sexism, like all 
other forms of oppression, is based on dominant-submissive 
relationships that curtail autonomy, the failure of the whole 
religious community to take sexism seriously has contri- 
buted to social inequity. The cause of the violent or neglect- 
ful abuse of children, like the cause of the violent or neglect- 
ful abuse of certain categories of people or of less powerful 
nations, is the dominant—submissive model of human re- 
lationships. The whole notion that strength confers the right 
to dominate runs counter to the vision of the great Jewish 
prophets and the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. 

It is important for the religious community to provide 
shelters and therapy for the victims of family violence, as 
well as rehabilitation for the perpetrators of it. It is also im- 
portant to pressure toward legal policies that are fair and 
workable about limiting parental discretion, providing gui- 
dance for outside intervention, and giving competent chil- 
dren an opportunity to speak for themselves. 

The religious community might also help to establish re- 
view boards composed of people from the milieu in which a 


family lives in order to decide whether official interve 
should take place. 

Churches can make information available so childre| 
know where to turn for protection. Preachers can talk J 
child neglect, physical abuse, and sexual abuse fror| 
pulpit so that children will know that those condition] 
unusual and so that abusing parents will realize they 
help. 

Such measures, vital as they are, deal only with s 
toms. All religious traditions to one degree or anothey 
body dominance and submission attitudes in their | 
theories and structure, mainly through exclusion of c¢ 
individuals from real power and responsibility on the; 
of sex. Until that injustice is corrected, we will not 
dealt with the atmosphere of dominance that facilitate 
abuse of children. 
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enny began crying soon after she 
arrived home from school. Since 


she was only two weeks into the school 


year at a large primary school and in a 
class of 33 rowdy third graders, her be- 
havior seemed normal. But talking with 
her revealed an inner struggle not eas- 
ily resolved by an eight year old. 

The problem revolved around “magic 
circle,” that special time in the week 
when the children were encouraged to 
share their feelings in a small peer 
group. The topic for the week was tell- 
ing about a time your parent spanked 


£1 


an 


you when you didn't deserve it. The 
student leader of Jenny’s group didn't 
accept her explanation that she couldn't 
think of such an event in her life. 

Jenny’s tension increased over the 
next few weeks. Although the rules of 
magic circle stated that a student 
needn't share, peer pressure was great. 
The leader of her group insisted that 
Jenny couldn't “pass” every week. Yet 
Jennifer did not want to share her feel- 
ings on the often negative, family- 
related topics that popped up in magic 
circle each week. 
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Pr: schools in California are attempting to educate the 
“whole child.” Assemblyman John Vasconcellos boasts 
that the first line of the California Education Code now 
reads, 

“Each child is a unique human being with unique needs, 
and the purpose of schooling is to enable him or her to de- 
velop their potential as a human being.”? 

Since feelings are a part of the whole child and certainly 
must be understood by the child in order to realize poten- 
tial, feelings are now an area of education that is within the 
school’s domain. 

That policy holds tremendous implications for the family 
and for the child. Traditionally, the family has been the 
arena for free expression of feelings. Counsel by parents, 
empathy from sisters and brothers, and bonds of trust nur- 
tured in the family make it a safe place for the expression of 
intimate feelings. As the school incorporates “feelings” into 
its curriculum, the family correspondingly loses that func- 
tion. 

Ethicist Stanley Hauerwas thinks that the family has lost 
most of its vital roles in society. He sees the family as dis- 
connected, unrelated to the social institutions that once 
placed it in a social context. The work of the family in educa- 
tion, health care, and economics, as well as politics, has di- 
minished almost to the point of nonexistence. The extended 
family as a source of community life has nearly disappeared. 
Autonomous individuals, who are mobile in the work force 
and unencumbered by familial responsibilities, are valued 
in a capitalistic economy. Self-sufficiency and freedom are a 


The Graves of Academe 

Wundt's disciples have nudged American teaching 
from the “cognitive domain” to the “affective domain.” 
Translation: Feeling comes first, with thinking an also- 
ran. The skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
yield precedence to “values orientation.” The class- 


room turns into a behavior modification lab, where, in 
the trade talk, one practices child-centered strategies 
that optimize the personological variables of interac- 
tive relationships, thus producing awareness enhance- 
ment. — MELVIN MADDOCKS in a book review of The 
Graves of Academe in Time, December 7, 1981. 


part of the democratic ideal. Hauerwas sees those fac; 
coming together to produce a society in which the famil 
“simply part of the necessities of our life that the free per 

should learn to outgrow.” 

People do not adapt easily, however, to the aliena 
that ensues when ties of intimacy are devalued or brok 
Hauerwas suggests that emotional support is one of 
functions that the family, almost in desperation, has cli 
to: “Our society has left the individual alone to confr 
large bureaucracies that have immense power. The fant 
has become for many the last refuge in which to find I 
sonal and social significance in the face of these impersct 
institutions.”® 

Seen in that light, it is not surprising that the fan 
should want to hold on to the few real functions it has | 
Problems arise when families attempt to provide emotic 
nurture without the structures of common goals and me¢ 
ingful work, which have been abdicated to institutions. 1 
focus of work is, for most family members, outside 
home. The focus of pleasure is often individual or relatec 
peers, not family. Emotional care cannot happen in a v 
uum; the family must spend time together in work and ph 

As Christians struggle to strengthen family in a fr 
mented culture, these issues must be faced. Close-k 
churches can provide a social context in which families n 
function. Extended families or live-in communities can | 
duce the insulation of nuclear family groups. Living 
gether provides opportunities to cooperate together in va 
able work and pleasure activities, thereby creating a form 
which emotional care and trust can flourish. 


| bs morning, for example, Rick, a member of our ec 
munity, has gone to collect wood with my five-year- 
son Peter. A bonding happens as adult and child work 
gether to provide warmth for the family this winter. 7 
trust established as the two work together, caring for | 
needs of others, will enable Rick to care for some of Pete 
emotional needs within the family context. In a society 
swift changes and impersonal bureaucracies, the stability 
long-term loving relationships provides an emotional hav 
much needed in our broken world. 

The effects of sharing intimate feelings as part of a schi 
program are subtle but profound. The questions raised! 


Baer ck 


e circle prescribe feelings the child “should” have. If 
ppic is an unfair spanking, the child naturally thinks he 
e should sometimes feel unjustly punished. That im- 
evaluation of parents’ behavior: deciding when punish- 
rs are fair or unfair. There is an implication that the 


’s evaluation of fairness is as valid and astute as is the 
ats’. 
1e child’s judgment of the parents’ action in discipline 
s the discipline from its original intent, which is to cor- 
he child; it gives authority to the child to judge paren- 
stions from their own immature perspective. 

ripture teaches that no punishment is pleasant at the 
, but later it yields good behavior if the person accepts 
liscipline of correction.’ If the feelings that accompany 
pline are highlighted and used to judge the justness of 
discipline, it seems unlikely that the correction will 
a fruitful effect. 

though that is only one example of the feelings shared 
agic circle, it illustrates the fact that, in that group, feel- 
themselves are the basis for evaluating situations and 
ing moral judgments. 

ibtly then, the child is taught to shift the basis of his or 
value judgments from Christian and family teaching to 
r own feelings on a particular matter. 

he locus of authority also shifts to the peer group as feel- 
concerning the family are shared and discussed among 
dren. The mature perspective of an adult, any adult, is 
The peer group authenticates the child’s judgment, in 
‘case based on emotions experienced in the conflict of 
ental correction. 

eside prescribing areas of feelings, encouraging value 
sments based on feelings alone, judging parental fair- 
;, and setting the peer group up as an authority, this 
hod of dealing with intimacy affects relationships. Shar- 
intimate thoughts in an assigned group of children re- 
ves the crucial ingredient of trust from the equation. Our 
ety tends toward both quick bonding and quick dissolv- 
of relational bonds. Sharing feelings apart from close re- 
ynships exposes the child and devalues the child’s feel- 
;. Feelings become “things” to be shared with anyone. 
- child’s integrity is challenged by such a practice — the 
ciousness of his or her most personal feelings is lost 
yugh sharing them in an arbitrary setting. 


hen Jenny's “problem” did not disappear after a few 

weeks, I took action. Reminding her that her own feel- 
ings were indeed precious, I outlined three areas of domain 
for their expression. A simple diagram helped: 


family 


school 


I told Jenny that her most intimate feelings could be kept 
for her talks with God. He knows all about her and always 
wants to hear about what she feels. The second area, the 
family, could hear and appreciate any feelings she wants to 
share with us. Dad and I especially could be trusted with 
angry outbursts, scary dreams, and wonderful imaginings. 
She needn't tell us everything, but the family, our precious 
circle, is an open place for sharing feelings. 

In our case the family circle includes a community living 
situation and extended family members who provide a 
wider circle of trust that fosters our children’s emotional 
growth. Very close family friends or a close church fellow- 
ship could also lend the additional dimension of warm re- 
lationships. 

The outside circle represents the school. The school is a 
place of learning, growing in academic subjects, building 
friendships with peers, sorting out how to live in society. 
There may be feelings Jenny wants to share with her 
teacher or a special friend. There are other, perhaps less 
personal, feelings she would grow to feel comfortable with 
sharing in magic circle. But family matters, and feelings that 
are close and precious, need never be shared at school; they 
belong to the family’s domain, and to God's. 

At the next school conference, I talked with Jenny’s 
teacher, explaining our view about sharing feelings. Al- 
though puzzled by my concern, the teacher accepted my 
“theology of feelings.” Pressure on Jenny to share feelings 
was lessened. She grew more confident. She kept the dia- 
gram I had drawn for her and began making decisions about 
what feelings to share in school, in the family, and with 
God. 


Notes 
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NEWPORT BEACH, DECEMBER 1978 


When we asked Randy White fé 
Jubal article he told us that writing < 
cles wasn’t his forte. According 
Randy, “When I see a piece of pi 
white paper in front of me, I wan 
play with it.” Nevertheless, we did g, 
few comments from Randy, as well 
the photographs. 


On his conversion 


I began my spiritual journey in 
Jewish faith, but Jesus revealed him: 
to me. Soon:after that, when my mot! 
converted,even though I was only twé 
too decided to become a Christian. Ar 
have remained a Christian ever since 


nart 


When is the last time we've seen the 
ks of Ed Kienholz or Lynn Foulkes or 
rcel Ducharip or Ed Bereal or Joseph 
rmell or Josef Bueys, or any number of 
ists who deal with questions of moral- 
, responsibility, existence, survival, 
Jd love? Do our pastors have to say, “I 
pidentally happened into the art mu- 
im and.... The point is that we 
buld rather talk about art, listen to 
ners talk about it, watch TV programs 
ut it, etc., than go find and see those 
orks for ourselves. We let the words of 
_" obscure what our eyes can 


AQUATIC PARK SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 1979 


On his art 


I did my earliest masterpiece at the 
age of five in New York when I painted 
all the washing machines in the base- 
ment red. But the art critics in the 
apartment building rejected my work. 

I actually decided to become an artist 
when I was in high school. My mother 
was my biggest influence. She wanted 
me to become a surgeon but she had a 
lot of paint and art supplies around the 
house. So I started using her art para- 
phernalia to do my own work. 

I think that being a Christian artist 
means having a high degree of integ- 
rity. The work is inspired from your 
perception of reality. You put what you 
see into an image that communicates 
what you saw or felt. The operative 
words are integrity and competence. 


\MBFIRE, APRIL 1981 
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MEDIA REVIEWS 


Reds 


SHARON GALLAGHER 
I: REDS, Warren Beatty has pro- 


duced (and written, directed, and 

acted in) an epic. Reds is a three- 
and-one-half-hour movie about the lives 
of American writers Jack Reed and 
Louise Bryant. It is set against the back- 
drop of the Russian revolution, which 
Reed described in his famous Ten Days 
That Shook the World. 

Bringing Reds out during the Reagan 
administration provides the same kind 
of counterpoint to right-wing atmos- 
phere that Beatty played with in scenes 
from Shampoo, where the Nixon ad- 
ministration was used as background. 
While Reds is not uncritical of the 
Soviets, it offers a sympathetic, affec- 
tionate portrait of the young, idealistic 
American “Reds”; the movie goes 
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against the grain of the current stepped- 
up cold war. 

The love story of Bryant and Reed 
unfolds in three social settings. Conser- 
vative America is glimpsed occasion- 
ally —first in the Portland society that 
both Reed and Bryant came from, and 
later in the union busters and federal 
agents who harass Reed. The second 
setting is the peer group of artists and 
lefties who are Jack and Louise’s friends 
in Greenwich Village. Finally, there is 
Russia—caught in the turbulence of 
the revolution. Here Reed and Bryant 
are at a disadvantage in understanding 
the events because of language and cul- 
ture—and because of their own per- 
ceptions of what the revolution should 
be. 

Reds paints the broad strokes of 
major historical events as well as the de- 
tails of the ordinary lives of two extraor- 
dinary people. At the same time that 
the film balances historical and personal 
strands, it shows how the characters 
struggle between personal and political 
commitments. The ideals Jack and Lou- 


ise espouse come into conflict: 
reality of their lives. For Brya 
makes free love one of her cauj 
desire for marriage and monogd 
comes an embarrassment. Late 
is flustered when Soviet leaders 
why he wants to go home; hi 
tantly admits to personal reasoy 
wife —and is sharply repriman 
allowing such petty “obsession: 
terfere with the force of history 
tion. 

Louise becomes disillusione 
on by the violent methods of 1 
regime, while Jack continues to 
it. His disillusionment comey 
when he finds that the meani 
speech he wrote is drastically aly 
translation. He pleads with the + 
viet bureaucrats to allow for pr 
ity, passionately concluding, 
you separate a man from what | 
most there is no self to give to tl 
lution.” But his message is not 
ceived. 

As Jack and Louise, Warreny 
and Diane Keaton give versat 
moving performances. When 1 
ture begins, Louise strongly ree 
Annie Hall, but Keaton’s chara: 
pands with the story. The small] 
are all meticulously done as we 
bly Jack Nicholson as the world 
Eugene O'Neill, Maureen Stap. 
the fiery Emma Goldman, an: 
Kosinski as the cold and deadly 
crat Grigory Zinoviev. 

The dialogue throughout thed 
intelligent, the interplay betwe 
characters often highly chargec 
tionships develop as well as chas 

The dramatized story is intr 
and intercut with reminiscences 
tual people who lived through tk 
od. Their recollections are ofter 
and oddly personal, as the wom 
mainly remembers how Bryant 
her out of a coat, and two ancien 
who, in a weak defense of Bryar 
utation, say that they themsel) 
several letters a year from peop) 
don't know, who claim past affai 

Having those real people testil 
a feeling of authenticity to the ste 
also shows how selective our mé 
are. We all experience history 
tively. That these two American ¥ 
reported on the Russian revolut' 
that Jack Reed is buried in the K 
are the pertinent facts. Yet wha 
important finally is the human lc 
runs throughout Reds and bin 
story together. 


Last 
lemic 


ARON GALLAGHER 


ng the “mop-up operations 
n D-day and V-day in cosmic 
, as in the course of World 
some of the most vicious and 
tive battles of the war take 
precisely because the Adver- 
realizing that his days are 
red, is determined to wreak 
sh havoc as possible—even 
he capable) to the extent of 
' the entire world down 
s as he perishes. 
Stewart Van Leeuwen 


IE ABOVE QUOTE from 
nother article in this issue 
aakes a good introduction to the 
he Last Epidemic. This film is 
y an edited synopsis of a 1980 
mce put on by Physicians for So- 
sponsibility (PSR) on “The Medi- 
asequences of Nuclear Weapons 
iclear War.” 

‘conference took place in San 
sco, and one doctor, H. Jack 
from City College of New York, 
yes at length what would happen 
Francisco if there were a nuclear 
Nith a one-megaton airburst, one 
e persons would be killed or in- 
| Total casualties would be 
500 people. Significant numbers 
the wounded survivors would be 
yecause of ruptured eardrums; 
arger numbers would be blind, 
ing animals and birds. There 
be no electric power, no water, 
isportation system. There would 
ious epidemics because of rotting 
s and few surviving doctors. Most 
seriously injured would never see 
ician or other health worker be- 
ey died. 

this, of course, describes only a 
egaton airburst. With two 20- 
on weapons, which is a small per- 
e of our arsenal, or the Soviet ar- 
you can kill 118 percent of the 
ition. 

rkill seems to be part of military 
manship. Marvin Goldberger, 
ent of the California Institute of 
ology, points out that one or two 


Poseidon submarines could destroy the 
Soviet Union as a realistic society. We 
have a total of 31 of those weapons. 

The main point of the film is, as PSR 
president Helen Caldicott puts it, that 
the nuclear question is “the ultimate 
medical issue of our time,’ and, further, 
that life after a major nuclear attack is 
unthinkable despite the fact that Penta- 
gon strategists are constructing civil de- 
fense contingencies around that possi- 
bility. 

Jack Geiger concludes his scenario on 
what would happen to San Francisco 
during a nuclear attack by charging that 
“any physician who takes part in so- 
called emergency medical disaster plan- 
ning to meet the problem of nuclear at- 
tack is committing a profoundly unethi- 
cal act.” 

At the discussion following the 
screening I attended, someone quoted 
Einstein about atomic energy: “For 
there is no secret and there is no de- 
fense: there is no possibility of control 
except through the aroused under- 
standing and insistence of the peoples 
of the world.” 

The fact that our own administration 
is already responding to pressure from 
the growing European antinuclear 
movement gives hope that concerned 
people of the world can make a differ- 
ence. 

Films and video cassettes of The Last 
Epidemic can be purchased or rented 


tes, ae, 
Mi, eg 
ty, ly Med 


from the Resource Center for Non-Vio- 
lence, Box 2324, Santa Cruz, CA. 
95063. 


Religious 
neutrality? 


Some graduate schools believe that religious 
neutrality is the sign of academic excellence. 
We don’t Scholarship, like all-of life, is 
directed by the fundamental religious 
direction of the scholar. For graduate 
studies informed by an integral, cohering 
biblical perspective, come to the 


Institute 


for 
Christian 
Studies 


We offer M.Phil. and Ph.D. programs 
dealing with the foundational issues in 
philosophy, theology, history and 
historiography, psychological theory, 
political theory and philosophical aesthetics. 


For information write: 

Admissions Office 

Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 
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Inner City 
Front 


DAN OUELLETTE 


ACKSTAGE AFTER a recent 
B=: Francisco _ performance, 

Bruce Cockburn summarized the 
religious message in his music like this. 
It is both a “journalistic report on a 
Christian life . . . the aspect intended 
for the already converted; and music 
“without brow beating” that offers 
Christianity as a viable intellectual op- 
tion to the unconverted. 

Bruce Cockburn, a Canadian, is well 
respected in secular and Christian 
music circles; he is an accomplished 
guitarist and a skilled, poetic lyricist. As 
a songwriter Cockburn has successfully 
integrated folk, jazz, classical, rock, 
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new wave, and reggae influences to 
keep his songs free from the predicta- 
bility of much popular music. He has 
won several Juno awards (Canada’s 
equivalent to the U.S. Grammy), in- 
cluding an award for Male Vocalist of 
the Year. Despite his popularity in Can- 
ada as well as in Europe and Japan, 
Cockburn has had little more than a 
small but exuberant following in the 
United States. 

Through a “circular series of experi- 
ences and his being “drawn to it for a 
long time in a lot of different ways,” 
Cockburn had an “unspectacular” con- 
version to Christianity in 1974. Since 
that time, he has developed a “rudi- 
mentary social awareness because of 
his faith. Cockburn remarks, “Anybody 
with any brains that looks around at the 
world scene can see there’s a lot wrong 
with it.” 

Inner City Front is Cockburn’s new- 
est album, his 12th (released in the 
States on RCA’s Millennium label). His 
1979 Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaws 


| 


elicited an image of joy while in 
of problems and evil. Inner City 
has the thematic setting of aliena 
ban life. The lyricist walks am 
“shark grins and sandpaper cor 
tion” of a bus station in the dep; 
song Loner, but there is also the 
cendent dancing above the city, 
airy, melodic “And We Dance”: 


Somebody's manicured hand: 
Play the Ace of Influence 
Against the Jack of Demands 
I reach for the deck 
Draw the seven of hearts 
Doesn't mean a better world 
But it’s a better place to start 


The images of billboards, f 
capes, stray dogs, “random 1 
voices, and “acid verbs” draw t 
tener into the city to experience 
streets; the hollow darkness of 
economic, politico-religious inv 
(“everybody/ loves to see/ justice 
on somebody else”); and the bi 
lonely, “numb and confused, ba 
and bruised” inhabitants. 

The album takes a frightening \ 
the human condition, beginnin: 
the opening song “You Pay Your] 
and You Take Your Chance”: “th 
fusion of friends all numb witk 
each step splashing sparks of red ; 
every direction.” In “The Strong 
Cockburn asks, how can a perso‘ 
tinue to gather others’ tears and 
lems in a world where “mouths 
without vision,” where there is an 
mate knowledge of failure to 
“Loner, the final cut on the albu: 
merses us in “endless days. . . 0 
ing, nights of Novocain.” Cockbu: 
tle song tells us “All’s Quiet ¢ 
Inner City Front,’ but we wondeé 
long the quietness will last with “y 
armies on suburban lawns/ sho: 
braced against the tidal dawn” a 
eerie fire station bell that “rings ¢ 
measure of the racing hours.” 

Though the setting is the inne 
Cockburn is doing more than . 
castigating city life. Earlier al 
Cockburn said in the interview) 
nature “as a source of imagery inc 
tion to the way things confront n 
us in our daily lives.” Yet it was: 
ture as an end-all that Cockbun 
writing about. 

“I found that a lot of people tenr 
make too big an issue of the natur® 


re missing the point. That’s not 
ras doing.” 
jurn’s imagery operates in the 
ay as one of his influences, 
Williams. Williams's use of im- 
s as a tool of transcendence that 
ms the invisible realities of the 
rough the visual. Cockburn 
turmoil of the city in Inner City 
» say something more. That is 
y evident in the song “Broken 
which sends us into a cosmic 
way out on the rim of the gal- 
explore the cause of the fallen 


a 
ve 


a, on the rim of the galaxy 
e gifts of the Lord lie torn 

hose charge the gifts were given 
de it a curse for so many to be born. 


song is like the dancer in the 
the dragon. It is a song of action 
de an innocent bystander’), of 
sss (“in a world of pain and fire 
1”), of hope (“the word mercy’s 
) have a new meaning’), and of 
(Lord, spit on‘our eyes so we 
/ how to wake up from this trag- 
Broken Wheel” is the song on 
bum that most illuminates 
rms perceptive view of Chris- 
h in a fallen world. 

Cockburn sees himself “re- 
[his] life as an attempt at a 
in life” and sees his job as “leav- 
ail.” Inner City Front’s theme of 
alienation is heard not only in its 
5ut in its music, interpreted by 
rember Hugh Marsh’s screech- 
unting jazz violin in “Loner” and 
ns hammering, rock/new- 
fluenced guitar style on many of 
igs. But the album also tracks a 
joy in the jazz instrumental 
Shoes” and the beauty of Kath- 
yses’s flute in “And We Dance. 
r City Front is neither a gospel 
nor evangelistic, but it is Bruce 
im leaving a trail of his view of 
len human condition. He is an 
profoundly affected by Christ's 
reponsibility and love. Cockburn 
out his Christianity: “It was the 
ing. It was when I began to love.” 


ellette teaches at the Berkeley 
n School and is a graduate 
-at San Francisco State. 
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The Call to 
Conversion: 


Recovering 
the Gospel for 
These Times 


VIRGINIA HEARN 


The Call to Conversion: Recovering 
the Gospel for These Times by Jim 
Wallis. Harper & Row, 1981, cloth, 
$9.95. 


“Many of us were born and bred to be 
the managers and beneficiaries of the 
present system, Jim Wallis says in The 
Call to Conversion. “Now we no longer 
believe in its most basic assumptions 
_. . The values and structures that gave 
rise to the present age are unraveling; 
they are no longer adequate.’ 


LOT OF PEOPLE feel like that. I 
A too, to a great extent. Month 
after month, year after year, 
clashes of seemingly unreconcilable 
world interests impinge on our con- 
sciousness. We are left numbed by our 
powerlessness. Hope as a life-force, 
even as a gift of the Spirit, has been in 
short supply. In contrast, the idealism 
of the 60s was once reflected in a Peace 
Corps motto: I can’t do everything, but 
I can do something. 


Now, however, along with hundreds 
of others, I have been circulating a peti- 
tion to get a bilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment proposal on the November 1982 
California ballot. Signatures of half a 
million registered voters are needed. 
About half the people I ask to sign are 
glad to do so. Hardly any of those who 
don’t sign say they disagree with the 
idea. Rather, they're not registered to 
vote. 

As a result they really are powerless 
to help the disarmament movement in 
that small way. Yet those people are 
Christians. I recall one Christian 


‘magazine saying to its readers before 


the 1980 elections: “Why vote? There’s 
no difference between the candidates. 
We might as well vote for Donald 
Duck.” (“And look what happened,’ 
Radix’s poetry rejection editor once 
commented to me, “their candidate 
won. ) 

Jim Wallis is a spiritual leader of the 
Sojourners community in Washington, 
D.C., a group that has often demon- 
strated at the Pentagon. In this book 
Jim says, “Our political leaders talk as if 
the world had only slingshots instead of 
nuclear arsenals.” I hope the Sojourners 
members are registered to vote, so that 
they also could sign an anti-nuclear ref- 
erendum petition. 

Through Sojourners magazine and 
Jim Wallis’s speaking around the coun- 
try, that community's lifestyle has 
caught the attention of the American 
church. I see hope in the fact that this 
collection of inspirational essays has 
been published in hardback by a major 
publishing house. The book begins with 
a theme from Wallis’s earlier book, 
Agenda for Biblical People. If anyone’s 
Christian conversion is real, he says, it 
will compel response to contemporary 
issues. Christians cannot be primarily 
other-worldly. We must relate to the 


realities of our own _ historical cir- 
cumstances. 
But just being concerned isn't 


enough. We must go beyond concern to 
compassion. Concern says, “I care.” 
Compassion says, “I can’t let that hap- 
pen. I will personally do something 
about it.” 

A chapter entitled “The Betrayal” la- 
ments the absence of any significant 
“difference” in most Christians’ lives. 
We are not distinct from our culture as a 
result of our beliefs. We're as avid as 
anyone else, Wallis claims, to purchase 
what the ads tell us we need— in spite 
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of the fact that “most advertising ap- 
peals directly to one or more of the 
seven deadly sins.” He concedes that 
the once-minority evangelicals did take 
stands on minor issues, yet there is no 
point in “proclaiming our personal and 
national virtue if we ignore basic 
economic and political injustice.” 

These essays, described by the au- 
thor as a pastoral letter or a tract for the 
times, overflow with memorable apho- 
risms. Some hit hard: “The differences 
between voluntary and forced poverty 
are immense. “We are called to share, 
not just to be ready to share.” Instead 
“we keep pursuing the American 
dream, while, secondarily, waiting for 
Jesus to come again.” 

Wallis sees the narcissistic "70s as 
molding the gospel toward inner- 
directed ends. “The most common 
question in evangelism today is, “What 
can Jesus do for me?’. . . The central 
faith experience becomes focused on 
how God is meeting our needs in the 
here and now. Our prayers are not for 
[world] peace but for parking spaces.” 

Contrast that piety of afluence with 
the plight of our urban poor—to say 
nothing of the poor of the rest of the 
world. A chapter on “The Injustice” 
outlines that terrible contrast in detail. 
Our lack of understanding and compas- 
sion is rooted in a lack of daily relation- 
ship with poor people. Wallis’s commu- 
nity has avoided such isolation. They 
moved to a poor area of Washington 
after “gentrification” (the return of 
mostly young, well-to-do people to poor 
urban neighborhoods) began forcing 
low-income people out of the area of 
Chicago where the community began. 
Do any of us ever give to the point of 
self-sacrifice? “How much is given is 
less important than how much is left 
over after giving.” 

I wish that some wide-circulation 
evangelical magazine would publish Jim 
Wallis’s chapter about today’s nuclear 
arms race (“The Peril”) as the major text 
of one issue. (John Hersey’s book Hiro- 
shima was first printed as an entire issue 
of The New Yorker.) The 1981 film, 
“The Last Epidemic: The Medical Con- 
sequences of Nuclear War” (reviewed 
in this issue) deserves similar treat- 
ment. If presented as the Sunday- 
morning sermon in _ thousands of 
churches, we would be seeing anti-nu- 
clear marches here like those in 
Europe. That film brings home the stu- 
pidity of allowing weapons that could 
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destroy the world to be controlled by 
machines (how many computer errors 
affect your life in just one year?). Chris- 
tians who might never read this book 
could be scared into action by that 
single awareness. 

Wallis gives a theological reminder as 
well: “The Biblical view of human na- 
ture suggests that human hands are not 
safe to handle nuclear technology. A 
realistic Biblical reading of the human 
condition brings us to see the folly of 
placing such absolute, total power in 
the hands of fallible, unGodlike crea- 
tures.” 

When a member of another Christian 
community akin to Sojourners told me 
that their group was currently groping 
for direction, I suggested that they read 
Wallis’s chapter, “The Vision,’ to- 
gether. Jim Wallis is convinced that 
houses of Christians living together in a 
neighborhood, extended families that 
share everything economically (“com- 
monality’), is the way of choice for 
Christians to live today. “The legacy of 
Jesus was a new people sharing a new 
life together.” Seeing such a commu- 
nity, other people “should be able to 
begin to understand what the gospel is 
about. Our life must tell them who 
Jesus is and what he cares about.” Wallis 
sees the corporate life of such a com- 
munity as continuing the vocation of 
Jesus in the world. The church, he says, 
should be the “suffering servant com- 
munity.” 

Most Christians around the world 
have lost that early New Testament vi- 
sion of common life. Yet, alone, Wallis 
asks, who can resist the power of the 
system? “All of us, sooner or later, have 
to put aside the primacy of our own 
needs; we have to relinquish our nar- 
row expectations of self-fulfillment and 
our agendas for self-assertion. Conver- 
sion is ultimately dying to self and be- 
coming part of something that is larger 
than any of us.” 

I have a lot of respect for Jim Wallis. I 
know him as a man who can sit in a liv- 
ing room with a few other people and 
not dominate the conversation. The 
Sojourners community has helped 
many of us see more clearly what com- 
mitment means, and I am glad that they 
have survived for 10 years. I thank God 
for the hope that their example repre- 
sents and for the causes they espouse 
with their bodies as well as their minds. 
I join them in wanting to live a life that 
does not betray the poor and that helps 


bring the world to its senses ¢ 
clear weapons. 

Sojourners is showing / 
Christians a way to do some 
make a difference. The Call to: 
sion kindled further a recognit 
gaining from the anti-nuclea 
ment that we are not without hi 
I would be sorry if Wallis 
Sojourners people ever came { 
their particular pattern of comr 
the prime hallmark of Christ# 
mitment. 


Dial Oll: 
Peaceful Christian 
and Urban Violen 


JACK BUCKLEY 


Dial 911: Peaceful Christié 
Urban Violence, by Dave 
Herald Press, 1981, paper, $5. 


IAL 911 answers lingerii 
De I've had ever sinc’ 

Dave and Neta Jackson’ 
Together in a World Falling + 
the early 1970s. That book told 
search for a Christian commun: 
minating in their membership 
Place Fellowship located in 
Evanston, Illinois. I was curiou 
how city Christians who held te 
ples of pacifism and simple 
could cope with casual crime : 
lence. 

Now Jackson narrates nt 
cases in which Reba Place’s con 
members faced robbery, assat 
threats on their lives. Their « 
ment to God never guarantee? 
special immunity from the crii 
plagues their neighborhood. 
stories portray the dangers the 


ee 


id their various ways of react- 
kson’s skill in depicting the 
yf the crime” puts the reader 
he middle of the action, raising 
tion, “What would you do?” It’s 
tling book to read. 

urban dwellers keep guns in 
mes, to defend themselves and 
yperty against the inevitable in- 
Others of us triple-lock our 
bar windows, install sophisti- 
arm systems. We can quickly 
lice help, even remain anony- 
we like, by dialing 911 on the 
ae. Jackson wants his readers to 
r holding off on any of those 
s as final solutions until we've 

methods of peacemaking. 

is guy kidding? How do you 

eace when theres a_ knife 
-at your gut? Or when your 
yas been ransacked while you 
work? On and on rush the ex- 
-of how unrealistic Jackson's 
] sounds. He knows how we 
and the Reba Place faithful have 
rough many of them firsthand. 
y believe their peaceful ideal is 
y realistic way to live out the 
g of Christ’s gospel. Jackson 
to rethink the cost of urban dis- 
ip by reexamining our own incli- 

(or actual experiences) in the 
crime. 

intersperses among the case 
four chapters of reflections on 
jons, deterrents, attitudes, and 
iptures. Reba Place members try 
inguish what kind of crime or 
il they're dealing with and then 
d appropriately. Is this a kid on a 
r a hardened hood? Is it a person 
erty that is the target? Such con- 
ions create flexibility in relying 
ds protection and on-the-spot 
ce. 
son counsels reducing our pos- 
s and living near friends (or mak- 
nds with our neighbors!) as prac- 
deterrents to crime. Making 
- with our enemies isn’t a bad 
ither. 

reflections on attitudes go fur- 
fe advocates tough love that can 
, and bearing with imperfection 
ample, less violence in restrain- 
il is better than much violence, 
‘nonviolence is best). He encour- 
s to “think peace” in order to pro- 
eaceable actions. 
ily, Jackson reflects on the Bi- 
eachings about the Christian's re- 


lationship to civil government. He 
wants to help us answer the question, 
“Should I dial 911?” Even if we don’t 
agree with his brief outline of Anabap- 
tist conviction on the subject, his cau- 
tious counsel of selectivity in enlisting 
official help in emergency should pro- 
voke us all to ponder just what we be- 
lieve the Lord meant when he said, “Do 
not resist one who is evil. . . Love your 
enemies and pray for those who perse- 
cute you, so that you may be children of 
your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 5:39-45). 

I'm not satisfied that Jackson’s line of 
reasoning or the actual behavior he has 
reported in the cases describes what 
Christian faith requires in our crime- 
saturated world. But until something 
better comes along, we can use what he 
has written to sharpen our minds and 
mold our actions for realistic disciple- 
ship in the city. 


Christianity 
Challenges 
the University 


DOUGLAS GROOTHUIS 


Christianity Challenges the Univer- 
sity, by Peter Wilkes, ed., InterVarsity 
Press, 1981, paper, $3.95. 


No “evangelical renaissance” or “third great 
awakening” is likely apart from a consis- 
tently Christian challenge to the prevailing 
non-Christian philosophies and ideologies 
in secular education. As Dr. Charles Malik 
has recently noted, the universities “stamp 
our entire civilization with their spirit and 
ideas.” and so must be confronted at the root 
(radix) of their presuppositions by a fully un- 
derstood and applied Christian world view. 
Evangelicals must be there on the cutting 
edge. 

IGH ON THIS agenda should 
H.-: the reading and distribution 
4 of Christianity Challenges the 
University. Five senior professors at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, ex- 
plain, defend, and apply Christianity 
vis-a-vis their own academic disciplines 
in a series of lectures. The lectures 
dovetail nicely, forming a unified 
primer or a springboard for further dis- 
cussion and study. 

Naturalism, or secular humanism, 
still the implicit orthodoxy of secular 
education (though increasingly chal- 
lenged by pantheism), is considered by 


Wilkes as the rival world view to Chris- 
tianity. Peter Wilkes, then a professor 
of nuclear and metallurgical engineer- 
ing, lays the apologetic foundation by 
championing the intrinsic merits of the 
Christian world view; his concern is 
meaning, morality, and revelation in re- 
lation to the deficiencies of secular 
humanism. 

Wayne M. Becker, professor of bot- 
any, exposes the inappropriateness of 
reducing humanity to the level of “a 
naked ape and nothing more. He ac- 


cepts scientific descriptions of humanity 
as “accurate, but not adequate, and 
favors the Christian view that recog- 
nizes our likeness to animals but avoids 
the inevitable dehumanization of reduc- 
tionism. 

J. David Richardson, professor of 


economics, cites “Christian doubts 
about economic dogmas” that reduce us 
to merely economic creatures satisfied 
by material welfare alone. He counters 
with a positive transcendent Christian 
work ethic and economic attitude, but 
is weak on just what a Christian 
economic order would look like. 

Keith Schoville argues for “the relia- 
bility of the Scriptural documents” by 
examining the biases of hostile critics. 
He discusses the respectability of the 
Bible in its homogeneity, survival 
through persecution, and historicity. 

A.A. MacKinney, professor of med- 
icine, outlines a “whole person” ap- 
proach to medicine and health that rec- 
ognizes the interplay of spiritual and 
physical well-being. Professor Wilkes 
closes the book with a clear and compel- 
ling explanation of the gospel and a call 
to decision, because, as he says, Chris- 
tianity is more than a world view, it’s an 
imperative. 

This record of a flesh-and-blood aca- 
demic encounter where Christian pro- 
fessors let their light shine before both 
peers and students should serve as a 
suggestive model for Christian advance. 
Despite a few underdeveloped and un- 
guarded statements about economics 
and evolution, the book offers much 
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wisdom on how to integrate Christian 
faith and learning in the face of the uni- 
versity s non-Christian assumptions. 
Paul Vitz recently commented that 
“the universities are so secularized that 
most academics can no longer articulate 
why they are opposed to Christianity.” 
With efforts like Christianity Chal- 
lenges the University, where Christians 
articulate their opposition to secular 
humanism and affirm the full-fledged 
consequences of Christian faith, the 
academics may be jostled from their un- 
critical opposition. The Christian and 
non-Christian student may see the “dif- 
ference of Christianity and the differ- 
ence it makes” for the university and all 


of life. 


Douglas Groothuis is a staff member of the 
Christian Alternatives program of the 
McKenzie Study Center in Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 


Mission Trends No. 5: Faith Meets 
Faith by Gerald H. Anderson and 
Thomas F. Stransky, eds. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. and Paulist 
Press, 1981, paper, $3.95. 

The latest installment in this excel- 
lent series of Protestant-Catholic- 
Orthodox dialogues on Christian mis- 
sion examines the encounter of Chris- 
tianity and other world religions. Since 
World War II, western missionaries 
have stepped up their work around the 
globe. That means more influence for 
the gospel worldwide, but also the rec- 
ognition that our faith is one of many 
among the nations. Writers from four 
continents offer their perspectives on 
interfaith dialogue in the midst of bear- 
ing witness to Christ's unique salvation. 
Familiar contributors include John 
Stott, Harvie Conn, David Hessel- 
grave, Harvey Cox, Lesslie Newbigin, 
and Monika Hellwig. 


Faith and Its Counterfeits by Donald 
G. Bloesch. InterVarsity Press, 1981, 
paper, $3.95. 

Many spiritual counterfeits are recog- 
nizable; others creep about undetected 
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luring the credulous into error. Donald 
Bloesch draws clear contrasts between 
true religion, which glorifies the Bibli- 
cal God, and six contemporary rival 
“faiths”: legalism, formalism, humani- 
tarianism, enthusiasm, eclecticism, and 
heroism. If any of his list surprises you 
or calls for definition, then you need 
this little handbook on true spirituality. 


War: Four Christian Views by Robert 
G. Clouse, ed. InterVarsity Press, 
1981, paper, $5.95. 

The real world is full of subjects we 
wish were unnecessary to discuss or do 
something about. Warfare, especially in 
the nuclear age, vexes the Christian 
conscience and divides conscientious 
Christians. This volume presents argu- 
ments for nonresistance (Herman 
Hoyt), pacifism (Myron Augsburger), 
“just war’ (Arthur Holmes), and “pre- 
ventive war or crusade (Harold O. J. 
Brown). Each chapter includes re- 
sponses from the other contributors; 
eight pages of bibliography are included 
for readers who want to probe deeper 
into ethical options rooted in Biblical 


faith. 


The Translation Debate by Eugene H. 
Glassman. InterVarsity Press, 1981, 
paper, $4.25. 

This essay on the how and why of Bi- 
ble translation should interest not only 
linguists but also the diehards who 
argue over the dozens of English ver- 
sions that fill bookshelves today. The 
author, a translation advisor to the 
United Bible Societies, tries to defuse 
the debate over translation vs. para- 
phrase by showing that all transposition 
between languages entails some kind of 
paraphrasing — even in the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament that Jesus 
and the apostles quoted (or para- 
phrased). This primer on what makes a 
good translation should clear the air and 
enhance the reader's communication 
skills as well. 


The Politics of Moralism by Erling 
Jorstad. Augsburg Publishing House, 
1981, paper, $4.95. 

Jorstad has spent years tracking the 
religious right wing, and this book gives 
an inside look at four specific leaders 
who have capitalized on the electronic 
media in recent years. Going beyond 
Falwell, Robison, Bakker, and Robert- 
son, the author examines the combina- 
tion of  single-issue politics and 


“moralism”—the ethical 
that Scripture “yields only on 
to each question” of right | 
From Jimmy Carter's open cc 
of evangelical faith to “hit Ii 
congressional scorecards, the 
of political religion in Americas 
clear-minded evaluation. Jors} 
port is a fair, easy place to begy 


Bring Forth Justice by Waldre 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishi 
1980, paper, $11.95. 

The writer was until recently 
in the World Evangelical Fed 
and this book seems to be a pro 
port on his pilgrimage from pi 
social concern in world miss 
outlines three basic themes for 
living (mission, discipleship, 
tice), which he wants to unit 
than debate. The wide-ranging : 
that follow are his rough synthe: 
three as a mission strategy fo 
tians in all parts of the world. In 
Scott’s Navigator-style notes « 
pleship will probably offend his 
concerned readers; they will, hi 
appreciate his justice ideas, wh 
most likely scare off his pietist 
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acquiring a “secular” education in m 
law, business, teaching, engineering or + 
field. Today's job market requires you / 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge | 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a | 
Christian Studies —in a community | 
and learning which believes that Jesu 
requires all areas of life and though 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. . 
gate our programs leading to the Md 
Christian Studies, Master of Theologic« 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 
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Berkeley, CA 94704 
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to Radix. The vitality of the ar- 
ell as the editing and layout 
ent. I appreciate the diversity 
‘s covered from issue to issue. 
-e dealt with boldly, for the 
, and that is something sorely 
the church today. 
Brooks White 
Tustin, LA 
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imes a writer is so clear and the 
o right that one’s response is: 
course. But of course, Luci 
d yes, yes. Your poetry makes 
ings vivid and the imagery 
rdinary life full of meaning. 
res eat bread carelessly after 
uci’s poem “Bethany Chapel’? 
ticle in Radix, “Imagery, See- 
Jnseeable,’ is just such writing. 
aw describes what she herself 
| what lovers of art always hope 
n the creative thrust: a new vi- 
new understanding of life in- 
the Spirit. 
Carolyn Raffensperger 
River Forest, IL 


1g” Homosexuals? 

s sorry to see Robert K. 
1s article in the July-Aug. 
Yes, as the title asks, to talk 
uring” homosexuals is inappro- 


e just want you to let us alone. 
Name Withheld 


disturbing elements in R.K. 
1's view of homosexuality as “ex- 
dependently of the individual’s 
The theological implications of 
ement are incredible if applied 
areas of theology and Christian 
view of our church’s active and 
outreach to homosexuals and 
group within the church for 
he agenda for change is not dif- 
it rather a matter of the old doc- 


trines of prayer, repentance, obedi- 
ence, and discipling. 

The two articles by Yoder and 
Rushdoony miss each other’s criticism 
totally, yet both hit the true target. The 
secular state has no revelation from our 
God that gives it the omniscient view- 
point required for a just war to be de- 
clared. May we as believers in our glori- 
ous God listen to both of them. 

Drew Dietz 
Oreland, PA 


War and Peace 


In your Sept.-Oct. issue I found the 
article, “Can There Be A Just War?” by 
John Howard Yoder, interesting to say 
the least ... Let’s stop looking for 
reasons to justify what is surely the hell 
of all hells: war. There is no reason we 
should set out to kill each other. All the 
wars that the U.S. has been involved in 
were no different from our own Civil 
War. Whether our enemy is across the 
world or across the street, were killing 
each other and part of ourselves. 
Everyone looks down the road to try to 
figure out the best way to do it. Mean- 
while millions of human lives and minds 
and spirits are wasted in the process. 
Can this be just? When the fighting is 
over, can the government strip you of 
the memories and horrors and ques- 
tions? Can they channel your life to pro- 
ceed as though the mind had never en- 
countered the experience of war? An 
experience that undoubtedly will, for 
good or bad, change you forever? After 
it’s over, can anyone who has killed jus- 
tify it? 

What’s the difference between just 
war and limited nuclear war? No war is 
just. 

A Vietnam Vet, 
Ken Phillips 
Richmond, CA 
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Correction 

In our review of The Fundamentalist Phe- 
nomenon (Nov.-Dec. Radix, 1981), column 
2, paragraph 2, the second sentence should 
have read as follows: “I applaud their use of 
that often tragic history of religious noncon- 
formity to defend the cause of religious lib- 
erty [not history] today,’ etc. 
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HAVE YOUSEEN JESUS? 


God and the 

Single Parent Home 
Tuts Story really begins for me with 
the accidental death of my father when I 
was eleven months old. My sisters were 
four and five years old. We grew up as a 
family of women; even our dog was 
female. 

When we were young, our mother 
moved too fast to be very affectionate. I 
went from baby-sitter to all-day nursery 
school and then to all-day kindergarten. 
I entered first grade almost a half year 
earlier than I should have. I was a 
difficult child and at times they barely 
coped with me. I ran everywhere I 
went. 

Mother taught school for our live- 
lihood, so we had a stable home with a 
regularity of schedule that I now admire 
in my mother. Our day was like this: hot 
cereal at seven, cheese sandwiches with 
half an apple and a spiced cupcake for 
lunch, supper at six—with dishes done 
after every meal, Every week we 
washed and did yard work on Saturday 
and ironed and made cupcakes for 
lunches on Sunday afternoon. : 

Breaks came at Christmas, Easter, 
and summer, the latter two the best. 
We climbed nearby Mount Tamalpais 
at Easter and went camping in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in the sum- 


mer. In some ways the school year was: | 
to be “endured,” while family growth 


came during the breaks, when we could 
relate to and enjoy each other without a 
schedule. Mother loved roughing it. In 
college she backpacked by herself into 
virgin areas of the Sierra, and ten years 
later she began taking my older sisters 
car-camping in Yosemite. She took us 
when we were babies, right on through 
to the time we were in college. 

I recall many facets of our summers 
with joy; for example, our early after- 
noon “rest periods” when Mother 
would read through novels such as The 
Yearling and Lassie Come Home. After 
rest time we always went swimming. It 
was a treat to get ice cream cones (five 


cents per scoop) on late Sunday after- 
noons. We had no refrigeration. 

To be out in the mountains provided 
time for the necessary healing in my re- 
lationship to my mother that the school 
year tore down. There, she was avail- 
able to us, In the unhurried atmosphere 
she was able to show her appreciation of 
us and to share her love of nature. We 
swam, hiked, and backpacked in the 
mountain air and sun. I remember how 
relaxed she was, with no commitments 
other than her family. She smiled more. 
She sang fun camp songs and taught 
them to us. Around campfires at night 


‘with camping neighbors we played 


word games. Mother was a cheerful 
presence at those gatherings and often 


initiated the fun. 


There was time, too, for the one-to- 


one conversations that every child de- 


sires to have with parents. Mother 


shared her desires and joys and listened 
to each of ours. Those were days to 
/enjoy one another and our surround- 


ings. As a result my own pleasure in life 
received a good shot in the arm during 
our summers. 
Mother enjoyed life and was fiercely 
independent. She had ideas of what she 
wanted us to be. No man 
ever measured up to our 
father, so she raised us by 
herself. 
In grammar school I 
sensed a lack of social accep- 
~ tance from some children. 
Yet I freely shared my de- 
sire for a father with the 
fathers of my school friends 
and others. Their reactions 
_ varied: some _ genuinely 
~~ cared, others used this in- » 
formation to exploit me. 
Home was a retreat in some | 
ways. There I was accepted _ 
for who I was, 
really lonely—a loneliness 
that stemmed from certain hours. of 
“regular neglect.” I was alone after 
school from 3:00 to 4:30 and after 7: 30 


on many nights. My mother had many 
evening meetings that she attended: — 
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RA’DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

“In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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ric @aull Memembrance .... ss. oe k this issue on the visual arts, poet, cult-watcher, . 
artist Steve Scott raises questions about how we \ 


modern art and challenges Christian artists to be who | 
are (p. 9). ; 

The issue also features articles on the work of two Cl) 
tian artists. Laurel Gasque has written a centenary trili 
to English artist Eric Gill (p. 3). 

In our Counterpoint we have an article by William I 
ness, whose earlier work, “The Faith of Georges Rouas 
was a Jubal column in Nov.-Dec. 80. Bill Dyrnes 
theologian as well as an art historian, will be joining 
Thinking*About Aree ace . ..h aeieees oe: 26 cue community this summer as the president of] 
The White Hotel. cea: . . Bigeye cutee. 28 This issue on the visual arts wouldn’t have been compy 

“geupeame 5 ar geereey. without a salute to our own Radix artists, including for 
art director Keith Criss and new art director Randy KI 
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Eric Gill: A Centenary Remembrance 
by Laurel Gasque 


Eric Gill (1882-1940) was an artist and a 
Christian. As a designer of letter forms he 
invented some of the purist script of this 
century and thereby contributed to raising 
standards of inscriptional lettering. He also 
created some notable typefaces, like Per- 
petua and Gill sans-serif. In addition, Gill 
was a graphic designer and sculptor of ex- 
ceptional skill. The books he designed and 
illustrated for Count Kessler’s Cranach 
Presse, St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, and 
Golden Cockerel Press are today acclaimed 
collector’s items. Both his engraved work 
and low-relief sculpture are represented in 
major British collections and many places 
abroad. Further, Gill won a reputation as 
an essayist who incisively criticized mod- 
ern culture. 

During the ’20s and 730s, Gill was a 
well-known figure in British art and intel- 
lectual circles. After the publication of his 
Autobiography in 1941, recounting among 
other things his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, he became known in North 
America. His original audience on this side 
of the Atlantic, however, was limited 
mainly to Catholic intellectuals who were 
more aware, perhaps, of his thought than 
his art. Interest in Gill’s work continues 

uietly and steadily, both in Great Britain 

and in North America, coming chiefly 
from those who appreciate his contribu- 
tions to fine lettering and book design. In 
this centenary year of Eric Gill’s birth, it is 
time that a broader Christian public rec- 
ognize him. 

Arthur Eric Rowton Gill was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1882, at Brighton on the south 
coast of England. His father, an earnest and 
upright man, was a minister in the Count- 
ess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, a small 
sect that was a Calvinistic offshoot of 
Methodism. His mother was an able and 
spirited woman who faithfully supported 
her husband and his Cane. Eric was the 
second of 13 children. By all accounts, 
their home was a eee one. No doubt 
Eric Gill had his own family in mind when 
he wrote: 

“The children of large families, espe- 
cially when parents are poor, do not com- 
plain with bitterness because they go short 
of clothes, firing or food. Unless their 
minds are poisoned by jealousy or covet- 
ousness, they regard all such hardships as 


being part of ties game of life, and, as is 
carving a panel, 1933, Manchester Cathedral. well known, no people UES happier than 
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Drawing of Gill's sans-seril, 1928 
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‘Look after GOOD- 
NESS and TRUTH, 
and BEAUTY will 
look after herself.’ 


Specimen af Monotype Joanna 


1. Samples of type designed by Eric Gill. 


the children of large families of poor par- 
ents when those parents are engaged in 
humane occupations, even under hard 
conditions, provided that the parents are 
examples of justice and charity” (The Neces- 
sity of Belief, 1935, p. 222). 

A clergyman supporting a large family 
inevitably had a poor household— indeed, 
very poor. As far as poverty’s having an 
embittering effect on Gill, however, the 
opposite was probably true. Eric was never 
overly attached to worldly wealth—or 
reputation, for that matter. He found a 
certain dignity in decent poverty and 
reasoned: 

“When we have accepted poverty there 
will be peace among men. Only when we 
make peace shall we become the children 
of God. Only when we love God shall we 
love our fellow men. Only when we love 
our fellow men shall we have peace. When 
we have peace we shall have poverty, and 
when we have poverty we shall have the 
kingdom of God” (Donald Attwater in Eric 
Gill: Workman, 1943, p. 88). 

The bounty of Eric Gill’s youth was cul- 
tural and religious. Both parents were cul- 
tured persons. The Reverend Mr. Gill had 
some talent as a painter, and Mrs. Gill 
could sing quite well. Both shared an 
interest in literature, reflected in some of 
the names they chose for their children: 
Carlyle, Maurice, and MacDonald. Above 
all, however, was their credible Christian 
commitment. 

In his Autobiography Gill wrote: 

“Religion, in the world of our child- 
hood, was the fundamental basis of 
life... We took religion for granted just as 
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Preliminary designs for the Perpetua and Felicity faces, 1926. 


we took the roof over our heads, the 
clothes on our bodies and the certainty of 
food at meal times—sometimes more, 
sometimes less, but always some. But tak- 
ing things for granted doesn’t mean that 
you aren’t very interested in them or that, 
on occasion, you won’t be very interested 
indeed” (pp. 52-53). 

“We were brought up on virtuous prin- 
ciples and...these principles were put be- 
fore us in such a way as to win our assent 
to them—assent both notional and affec- 
tive” (p. 50). 

Although Gill did rebel against some of 
his upbringing, he never fundamentally re- 
pudiated his origins or heritage. In fact, it 
is quite clear that his family background 
was more than conventionally formational 
for his whole character and career, 

Eric’s formal art training began in 
Chichester, where the family moved after 
his father’s conversion to Anglicanism and 
reception as a curate into the Church of 
England. Although he did not live there 
long before moving to an apprenticeship in 
an architectural office in London, the city 
inspired a deep response from young Gill. 
He saw that the Brighton he had come 
from was a jumbled mass of slums and 
suburbs compared to Chichester with its 
market and cathedral and its orderly, un- 
derlying Roman plan. He felt Chichester 
to be “the product of reason and love...No 
dead product of mathematical calculation, 
no merely sanitary and convenient ar- 
rangement. Here was something as human 
as home and as lovely as Heaven” (Page): 

The chord that Chichester struck in 
him was near to the one that impelled him 
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to be fascinated with letters. Bot) 
“fair and fit,” beautiful and use} 
combination or an aesthetic th! 
sought to manifest in almost all his 
Soon after arriving in London, he 
joined an evening class in calligraph 
by Edward Johnston at the Central 
of Arts and Crafts. Johnston was r 
fine calligraphy and through him Gij 
ture understanding of lettering wy 
veloped. 

Gill’s concern for letters began ai 
when his interest in railway engines 
vated him to observe and draw the 
ing on the sides of locomotives. Hil 
nation with letters continued at th 
nical Art School in Chichester, and: 
time he became an architectural <} 
tice in London he was, as he himsel! 
“mad on lettering.” 

Johnston was the teacher and 
Gill was looking for. He taught th 
poverty of modern type was chiefly} 
a loss of its relatedness to writing} 
was its origin and first principle 
stroke of a letter must be firm ar 
Gill was so captivated by watching; 
flow from Johnston’s hand that he 
pared the experience to the “thr 
tremble of heart” he experienced w. 
first touched a woman’s body. For: 
was “as though a secret of heave 
being revealed” (pp. 118-119). 

During that period Gill took uy 
carving in stone, preferring to be a 
at his bench rather than a designe: 


desk. By applying calligraphic tech 


-cutting, he was able to do for 
ie what Johnston did for 
. The next logical step was to 
se his letter-carving style into 
It was some years, however, be- 
; happened, perhaps due to Gill’s 
Betipathy toward mechanically 
ass production. 
ually, through the persistence of 
Morison, typographical advisor to 
10type Corporation, Gill was per- 
0 design typeface. The outcome of 
men’s discussions was some of the 
1own type of; the. century— 
a, a distinctive but unobtrusive 
e followed by Felicity, an italic 
use with Perpetua; Gill sans-serif; 
rolden Cockerel; and Joanna. (See 
) 
l’s years in London, 1899-1907, es- 
1 him professionally, they also took 
1 him personally. During that time 
sd from his religious moorings into 
> kind of agnosticism. He first 
Painst a complacent, comfortable 


hing in the outward show of that 
nity could possibly hold me—the 
| church, the frightful music, the 
tly empty conventionality of the 
ation. And nothing that the parson 
d seemed to imply any realization 
~Church of England was in any way 
ible for the intellectual and moral 
‘sical state of London” (p. 107). 
Gill reacted to social and political 
nd tried to find his way as a 
. The great stabilizing force in his 
ing those turbulent years of disillu- 


4. Sleeping Christ, 1925, stone, Manchester City Art Gallery. 


sionment and revolt was his marriage in 
1904 to Ethel Mary Moore of Chichester. 
Even that firm relationship was tried in 
1907 by a brief impetuous affair he had 
with a young woman he had met at the 
Fabian Society. 

During cis time Eric Gill was warmly 
received bi the fashionable art world. His 
carving ability brought him to the atten- 
tion of Roger Fry, the introducer and ar 
dent champion of modern art in Britain. It 
also brought him a patron, Count Kessler 
of ecinas who provided commissions for 
drawing titles and headings for various 
continental publishing enterprises. Jacob 
Epstein, Augustus John, and William 
Rodin all eminent artists of the 
period—were among his friends. 

Gill was not fundamentally interested in 
being someone in the art world, however. 
He was more excited about his own “little 
revolution,” as he called it. 

“I was reuniting what should never 
have been separated: the artist as man of 
imagination and the artist as work- 
man... They thought I was putting up a 
stunt —being archaic on purpose. 
Whereas the real and complete truth was 
that I was completely ignorant of all their 
art stuff and was childishly doing my ut- 
most to copy accurately in stone what I 
saw in my head” (p. 166). 

Another passage from his autobiography 
clearly rev eals his position at this point: “I 
was so very much not the artist as they 
were artists, and though I was an agnostic 
in those days I was so very much not the 
sceptic as they were sceptics.. . They most 
certainly believed in something called Art 


and I most certainly did not, and I came 
more and more to detest the whole art 
world. | believed in religion and was des- 
perately trying to find it, and they seemed 
to regard religion as being essentially non- 
sense but valuable as a spur to aesthetic 
experience and activity... 

“I say I did not believe in Art or the art 
world. But of course I believed very much 
in the arts—with a small a and an 
s—whether it be the art of cooking or 
that of painting portraits or church pic- 
tures. But that’s a very different matter and 
puts the ‘artist’ under the obligation of 
knowing what he is making and why. It 
ranks him with the world of workmen 
doing useful jobs. And as for the art world, 
well, that is even more sickening, espe- 
cially when all the snobbery of intellectual 
distinction comes in...Everybody was ex- 
tremely kind and refined—and _ distin- 
guished, but ‘?d rather be a heathen suck- 
led in a creed outworn...’ 

“On the other hand, in yet another 
sense, | believed in art very much indeed. 
The artist as prophet and seer, the artist as 
priest—art as ritual—these things I be- 
lieved in very earnestly. But here again | 
was generally at variance with my high- art 
friends. Their views were both more sim- 
ple and more mysterious than mine. They 
were essentially aesthetes: that was the 
awful truth. They played about with reli- 
gion and philosophy and labour politics, 
but that was all very superficial; what they 
really believed in and worked for was aes- 
thetic emotion as understood by the art 
critics. But art as the ritual expression of 
religion I did indeed believe in and they 


did not...So | gradually escaped from the 
high- art world which for a time seemed to 
be closing round me. 

“Doubtless I never was a serious artist 
\ that 
I was the son of a nonconformist 


as serious art was understood by 
world. 
parson, the grandson of a missionary. Life 
was more than art” (pp. 177-179). 

So it was that in the autumn of 1907 the 
Gills, now including two young daughters, 
Elizabeth and Petra, moved to Ditchling i in 
the Sussex countryside in order to find a 
more satisfying way of life. Gill was also 
searching spiritually, 

At Gist the move was more of a refresh- 
ing change than clean break with their 
former urban life. Eric frequently made 
trips to London to work. In this w ay they 
maintained many links of friendship ‘there. 
Gradually, howev er, the true hub of their 
world became Ditchling. 

In 1909, prior to the birth of Joanna, 
their third daughter, Gill began carving the 
human figure from stone. A common prac- 
tice at the time was for sculptors to model 
in clay. Afterward, the finished piece was 
worked up by assistants, who cast the 
model in bronze or panciered it to stone 
by means of a “pointing machine.” This 
procedure was one that Gill had little 
sympathy with, even though he greatly 
admired the EKGs sculptor, Maillol, who 
worked that way, and Gill himself once 
cast a small Mother and Child in brass. 
(Figure 2.) 

The fact is, Gill was thoroughly in- 
terested in carving directly from stone be- 
cause he believed that the sculptor, as well 
as the engraver, should carry the whole 
course of work through from start to 


5. Fifth Station of the Cross, 


finish. (Figures 3 and 4.) It is virtually im- 
aa |) to correct iat made in stone, 
and such work demands the utmost disere 
pline. The very hardness and strength of the 
substance he worked with was symbolic 
for him of the nature of the truth he was 
after. Therefore, he always emphasized the 
integrity of the material he used. Both 
medium and method were part of the con- 
tent of Gill’s work, born out of the strug- 
gle to find a spiritual home. Finally, after 
much questioning, he was able to accept 
the authority of the Roman Catholic 
church and on his birthday in 1913 he and 
Ethel were received into the church. 

At last he felt he had the right basis for 
countering, if not curing, the sickness of 
In a letter to William 
Rothenstein, he wrote: 

“I can quite understand people neither 
liking nor feeling the need of the church 
but if lam right i in thinking that all the ills 
of modern ‘industrialism’ are the result of 
the loss of religion and the powerlessness 
of religious organizations then I think we 
are in duty bound to join the church if 
anyways possible and we are in a bad way 
if it’s not possible” (Letters of Eric Gill, Wal- 
ter Shewring, ed., 1948, p. 44). 

Prior to Gill’s conversion, he knew very 
few Catholics. In fact, when he first began 
his inquiry, he knew of only two he could 
question, Wilfred and Everard Meynell. 
Gradually, however, Gill met and made 
friendships with many leading Catholics, 
including G. K. Chesterton, whom he 
began “to revere and love..., as a writer 
and a holy man, beyond all his contem- 
poraries” (Autobiography, p. 197). Finally Gill 
himself became a Third Order or lay 


modern life. 
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Dominican and helped form at Dj 
craft guild which was primaril 
fraternity for those who made th 
their hands. 

The first major commission 
ceived after becoming a Catholi: 
the design and execution in | 
sculpture of the Stations of the 
Westminster Cathedral in Londo: 
5.) For most of the war years he 
gaged principally with the carving 
panels that comprise that set. Th 
of high quality and is today pel 
chief reason one should wander: 
1gth-century English cathedral 
around. 

As it turned out, the Stations op : 
was the only large commission tk 
ever gave him. Surprisingly, 
Rouault, Gill’s Catholic contempof 
a great religious painter, also wa 
patronized by the church. 

During the ’20s and ’30s Gill's 
on an ever quickening pace. H4 
much work as, and maybe more 
could possibly do. Those were yeq 
in association with the St. Domin 
and later with the Golden Cocke 
he produced some of the best be 
trations of the century. Above alll 
vided the major impetus for th 
press movement of the ’20s whic 
became a main source of patro 
wood-engravers. (Figures 6 and 
were also commissions for lai 
sculptural monuments, such as 
University War Memorial (1923), Ariel 
pero for Broadcasting House (1930) 
Recreation of Man panel for the L 
Nations at Geneva (1938). 

Gill’s work was not witho: 
troversy. In the case of the Leeds 
War Memorial (Figure 8), there wa: 
cry from the local community b 
seemed to be indicting them as 
the Germans. And so it was. Its thi 
Christ driving the money-chang: 
the temple. C Clearly Gill inten 
money- changers to be recognized | 
iar pawnbroker, politician, and 
types. He had chosen the subject 
it represented the only time Chr 
corded to have used physical viold 
reasoned that the most just war 
war against cupidity, a war ws 
Christ himself. Only the tireless dil 
and patience of Sir Michael Sadle 
peasing all the parties concerned | 
the memorial to its day of dedicat 

War was not a casual subject 
By the late ’30s he was a pacifi 
would take ev ery opportunity he 
speak out publicly against war. A sp 
gave on Armistice Day, November 


x with man kneeling, 


d aving, 1929, private collection. 


sway Hall, London, has a discon- 
y contemporary ring to it: 
ay the causes of war are almost en- 
business causes—that is to say, 
causes. 
whole world is scrambling and 
for money—for markets and oil 
ind coal fields, and ‘spheres of in- 
and ‘concessions.’ 
the spirit of money-making begins 
e—in England as much as in Ger- 
: France or Italy or Russia. 

it begins in small businesses as 
s in the big ones. 
the little shopkeeper wants to be a 
pkeeper and the little business en- 
‘ business. 
do not see this thing called war in 
perspective... 
are blind to the fact that, in a 
ruled by financiers, the only object 
is financial advantage. 
1 we are blind to the fact that 
yho reap the advantage never do the 
4s 
‘do not see that it is more courag- 
) die as a ‘pacifist’ than to win as a 
>r, 
do not see that you cannot gather 
thistles. 
do not see that you cannot have 
rs in a world in which justice does 
le at home” (“And Who Wants 
in It All Goes Together: Selected Essays 
Gill, 1944, pp. 181, 185). 
ut the time the controversy over 
r Memorial calmed down, Gill was 
himself entangled in financial mis- 
tandings within the guild commu- 
Ditchling. This, compounded by a 
privacy, finally forced the Gills (by 
here was another child, Gordian, 
d in 1917) to move to a remote val- 


ley in Wales. There, at Capel-y-ffin, in an 
old monastery, they set up housekeeping 
with some friends. In time, however, the 
isolation and intensity of the physical labor 
that their wilderness home imposed on 
them drove the Gills to find a place closer 
to London, where Eric’s work increasingly 
centered. In 1928 the family moved to 


His views on art unite 
us all in our humanity 
rather than separate 
artist and public as 
has been the actual 
tendency throughout 
the modern period. 
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“Pigotts,” in Speen, near High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. They remained there 
until Gill’s death in 1940. 

For most of his adult life, Eric Gill and 
his family lived in community, with 
friends, co-workers, and apprentices. It 
was a way of life, at once eccentric and 
exotic for outsiders, and filled with faith, 
struggle, and genuine well-being for the 
insiders. 

Details of Gill’s unconventional lifestyle, 
such as living communally and wearing 
unusual but comfortable clothing have de- 
tracted attention from his art and thought. 
(For example, it was more natural for 
women to wear trousers and for men to 
wear tunics because of fundamental 


anatomical differences.) But Gill was never 
controversial for the sake of being con- 
troversial. Although he had undeniable de- 
fects, especially in his autocratic and 
romanticized attitude toward women, he 
provided a wealth of wisdom and delight 
through his art and thought. What Eric 
Gill had to say is not only for artists but 
for anyone who has ever been helped by 
the work of G. K. Chesterton, C. S. Lewis, 
or other creative persons like them. 

Gill was both more conservative and 
more radical than most of his 20th-century 
contemporaries. His views on art unite us 
all in our humanity rather than separate 
artist and public as has been the actual 
tendency throughout the modern period. 
Now that the problem of alienation is 
being treated by contemporary artists and 
critics, Gill’s thoughts on the subject seem 
more relevant than ever. 

Gill rejected Art with a capital A. For 
him it was a perversion of the normalcy of 
art in everyday human affairs. He wrote: 

“J have no use for ‘Art’ as commonly 
understood today...1 would abolish the 
fine arts altogether. Music—let us sing in 
church and at work and at harvest-festivals 
and wedding parties and all such places. 
But let us abolish the concert-hall. Paint- 
ing and sculpture—let us paint and carve 
our houses and churches and town-halls 
and places of business. But let us abolish 
art-galleries and royal academies and 
picture-dealers. Architecture—let us 
employ builders and engineers, and let 
them be imbued with human enthusiasms 
and not be moved merely by the desire for 
money or by merely utilitarian standards. 
Poetry—let those who can, write our 


7. Isaiah 63:1, wood-engraving, 1931. 
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hymns and songs and prayers. Let them 
write dirges for funerals and songs for 
weddings, and let them go about and sing 
to us or read to us in our houses. But let us 
abolish all this high nonsense about poets 
who are ‘not as other men.’ And let us 
abolish all the art-schools and museums 
and picture-galleries” (Work and Property, 
1937, p. 87). 

Further, he said, “I am not claiming a 
special loftiness oe a small class of special 
persons for, in a normal society, one, that is 
to say, composed of responsible persons, 
responsible for what they do and for what 
they make, ‘the artist is not a special kind 
of man, but ev ery man is a special kind of 
artist.’ Art as a virtue of the practical intel- 
ligence is the well-making of what is 
needed—whether it be drain- pipes or 
paintings and sculptures and musical sym- 
phonies of the highest religious import” 
(“Art,” in /t All Goes Together, 1944, pp. 117- 
118). 

That is good news for any of us who 
have been inhibited in our creative im- 
pulses because we did not feel ‘ ‘arty” 
enough! 

Linked closely to Gill’s view of art was 
his view of work and criticism of modern 
industrial society. He observed that artists 
by being responsible for their own work 
occupied a unique and even privileged po- 
sition in society. That dignity had been de- 
nied to many workers because of the na- 
ture of mass production—impersonalized 
and dull labor. In the “well- -making of 
what is needed” by responsible individuals, 
alone or collectively, art and w ork, as well 
as work and pleasure, were reunited. 
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“Work itself becomes a game, and the 
curse of Adam—“‘in the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat bread’—is turned to bless- 
ing, for man has found joy in his labour 
and that is his portion. Thus, while the 
necessity remains and use is neither denied 
nor condemned, all things made become 
works of love, all deeds become things in 
themselves, all means become ends. This is 
the basis, the concrete and untrembling 
foundation of human art. This is man’s re- 


All things made become 
works of love, all 

deeds anes things in 
themselves, all means 
become aaa 


sponse to his responsibility—that he 
freely wills what is necessary, he makes 
what must be into a thing he has chosen. 

“These are the things which the 
materialism of our time denies and de- 
rides. By its separation of work from pleas- 
ure, its divorce of use from beauty and of 
beauty from meaning, it has produced a 
real disintegration of humanity, and on the 
basis of its materialism there is no remedy 
for its sufferings but a more efficient or 
ganization of material” (The Necessity of Be- 
lief, 1935, pp. 330-331). 

Donald Attwater, a friend of Gill’s and 
one of his biographers, has said of Eric that 
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“his own most outstanding charaq 
was integrality and completeness; } 
whole man, and every aspect of 
his work and his beliefs, was int 
and interdependent, fused into ones 
personality” (Attwater, Eric Gill: Vi 
1943, Pp. 60). 

If Attwater was correct in his juc 
it appears that Gill’s own goal in 
fulfilled. He wrote in his Autobiograj 
he chiefly tried “to make a cell of g 
ing in the chaos of our world. Le 
type-designing, engraving, stone- 
drawing—these things are all ver 
they are means to the service of ( 
of our fellows and therefore to the * 
of a living, and I have earned my |: 
them. But what I hope above all t 
that I have done something tow 
integrating bed and board, the sm 
and the workshop, the home as 
school, earth and heaven” (p. 299).1 

caine thing about Christianity, th 
about the Cross, about Calvary, is t 
true to man,” wrote Gill (ibid.). 
kept firmly in mind that “truth is 
and not a ‘what’!” (Art Nonsense, 
123). Knowing that did not make Er: 
pompous, religious person, but r 
passionately down-to-earth and « 
human being. For that we are grate 
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Crying for 

a Vision: 

odern Art 

and the 

ristian Artist 
by 

Steve Scott 


into the mountains and cry for a vi- 
’ —Sioux Indian advice 


tontemplate is to see. To minister 
make visible.” —Henri Nouwen 


» do we understand the functions 
What factors go into how we make 
we are Christians, then presuma- 
| will allow a Biblical vision to in- 
ow we see and make art. Some of 
ps toward clearing the ground for 
vision are discussed here. 
us split Nouwen’s dictum in half 
egin by looking at four possible 
f seeing modern art. Then we will 
it the second part: some of the 
impeding whatever ministry is 
to occur as the Christian artist 
s visible.” 
ontemplate Is to See Martin 
] sums up the problem facing the 
ian artist (in this case the writer) 
‘is. “There are, broadly speaking, 
ossible approaches open to [writ- 
[They] may adopt a radically 
ian standpoint, disregard (insofar 
ey] can) the changes which have 
place during the past four 
ed years, and write resolutely 
t the grain of [their] age. Alterna- 
[they] can accept the situation in 
[they find themselves], and try to 
2 Christian interpretation of the 
rn world.” } 
se approaches say nothing about 
sues that may surface when any 
f those positions is adopted. For 
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tan ber of relationships within four images 
yaaing’ scheme may emerge in the 


ifxtaposition of filmic qualities that tke 
/\image-as-photographed or of the film’s stxfa 
‘colour’, ‘black and white’, or images hand patnted onto clear 


total frame ork of the film. 


Other qyalities such as repetition and strategic reoccurrence of images will be\used 
withimAhis context, and within the multi projection situation, a short scene (i.&.\ 
wa breaking) can be ‘split up’ so that its sequential duration utilizes the four 

“eats one after the other (with some rapidity) thus establishing another level o 


example, “a radically Christian stand- 
point” may end up training its critical 
eye on an established church and its 
aesthetic norms, as much as on the age 
it finds itself in. Also, “a Christian in- 
terpretation” of the modern world pre- 
supposes an unchallenged consensus 
that may indeed be nurtured by the 
very traditions the “radically Christian 
standpoint” ought to be questioning. 
People take a number of approaches 
in interpreting and understanding mod- 
ern art. I want to suggest four of these 
approaches, briefly exploring and re- 
sponding to each one. 
Art as reflective. Some people speak 
of modern art as a reflection of the 
larger philosophical and sociological cli- 
mate of our day. If artwork is seen to be 
“without meaning” and “chaotic” in its 
organization and execution, then it is 
reflective of our inability to find mean- 
ing in life. It signifies a failure in the 
quest for “self-definition.” Some artists 
who, for example, use “chance” proce- 
dure as a compositional mode are cited 
as apostles of “existential despair.” Com- 
poser John Cage is given as one exam- 
ple; the “drip paintings” of Jackson Pol- 
lock have been spoken of as mirrors of the 
larger chaos of a fragmenting society. 
When we choose to view modern art 
in that way, however, we overlook a 
number of factors. For one thing, artists 
have a whole range of artistic concerns 
that are linked to the techniques and 
procedures they use. To view them 
merely as commentators on (or insti- 
gators of) social collapse is to filter out 
the concerns that may have a bearing on 
the “reading” of a piece of artwork. 
Also, the apparent “meaningless” na- 
ture of some modern art may better 
serve to illuminate the limitations of our 
systems of meaning and the expecta- 
tions that we may bring with us. A res- 
taurant menu will communicate in a dif- 
ferent way from a poem. The poem may 
take time and hard work to understand. 
Its lack of immediacy does not necessar- 
ily mean that the poet had nothing to 
say. 

The arbitrary classification of the di- 
verse and complex procedures of mod- 
ern art as symptoms of some larger so- 
cial dilemma will blind us to whatever 
art does have to offer us. Further, it will 
blind us to the idolatry implicit in the 
absolutization of our particular cultural 
perspective. Jacques Maritain points 
out, “there is no more misleading and 
unsound literary genus than ideological 
systematization of human history intent 
on disregarding the essentials of art, 
and its intrinsic laws of development, 


for the sake of a so-called cultural diag- 
nosis and prognosis of art as a moral 


symptom.” 2 


Art as pure. Inconfronting a work of 
art, or attempting to locate the “mean- 
ing’ of art, we need to bear in mind that 
the artist may experiment within the 
chosen medium (or combination of 
media) purely for the sake of creating. 

Work that is “abstract” may simply be a 
celebration of color and line, or density 
and scale, with no immediate reference 
to anything else. The artist may be in 
pursuit of “pure” form, or a particular 
color, or textural arrangements with no 
thought of providing any identifiable 
frame of reference outside the presence 
of the structural and harmonic laws in- 
trinsic to that form, color, or arrange- 

ment. The work may stand as a refine- 

ment of ora commentary on a particular 
artistic tradition, taking a step forward 

within the continuity of that tradition, 

as did abstract expressionism, for exam- 

ple, in refining and exploring the con- 

text of surrealism. 

The artist, therefore, may be working 
purely to celebrate the possibilities of a 
chosen medium, or may be making ex- 
ploratory use of that medium in a con- 
tribution to the ongoing evolution of a 
particular artistic movement. While 
some artists do, I am convinced, work 
in this way, some questions arise that 
demonstrate the limitations of taking 
the idea only at face value. 

First, what presuppositions exist in 
the mind of the artist to allow the as- 
sumption of ideological neutrality? We 
must avoid the error of the first in- 
terpretation that seeks to theologize or 
politicize its own elementary misun- 
derstandings about the complexity of 
art, but we must also ask whether the 
artist's idea of what is beautiful arose in 
a social vacuum. What kinds of social 
and historical factors have monitored 
the changing concepts of art and 
beauty? In what way do those factors 
predetermine the self-understanding of 
the artist and the role the artist steps 
into? 

These questions are not meant to 
suggest that church or court patronage 
of the arts determined the direction of 
artistic development and taste. Nor are 
they meant to yoke all the landscape 

painters of a certain era to the cultural 
interests of the dominant class of that 
era (the landowners). It is to suggest, 
however, that to argue solely from an 
“experimental/formal” basis, or to argue 
from the idea of a “pure” artistic tradi- 
tion unsullied by the social and political 
factors around it, reveals more about 


our presuppositions concerning t) 
of the artist than about our know 
of names and dates in art history, 
matter of historical record that aj 
that might appear uncomprom: 
abstract to us has ended up 5 
ideological purposes perhaps fore’ 
the sympathies of some of the 
who executed the pieces.3 


Art as confrontative. Some m 
art may be deliberately ugly and; 
ing as a means of registering mor: 
rage. Work may be designed pu 
to confront the moral bankruptcy 
herited codes of “artistic meaning 
“good taste.” The works of the arti’ 
volved in the Dada movement f 
ample used shock and absurdity ir 
“anti-art” events to overturn the. 
lished canons of artistic tradition ; 
challenge its social context—a cc 
they felt to be morally and _polil 
empty. 

Another example is the recent: 
rock movement. Punk music is deq 
ately loud and abrasive, and thes 
associated with punk is delibe4 
ugly and obscene. That style ww 
tended as an assault on the esta 
ment music business and on the in 
tuality of the hippie culture. Not 
was the “peace and love” co 
deemed unrealistic by the punks 
they also pointed out that many « 
radical or hippie musicians had be 
similated into the establishment. 

The problems with the idea « 
using absurdity and deliberate ug! 
as tools of prophetic confrontatio: 
come clear when one walks into an. 
lery, bookstore, or record departr 
Artists who tried to declare the e 
art are now enshrined in mus 
Punk-rock groups that sneered ¢ 
the musical establishment are now 
tractually linked to that establishm 
Herbert Marcuse gives a clue as to 
this happens in his analysis of “o 
mensional” society.> He points out 
societys capacity for tolerating « 
dent elements, even granting the 
platform from which to speak, is cc 
tent with the underlying mechani 
control that operate in that soo 
Revolutionary and subversive elen 
are effectively neutralized by bein 
similated into the dominant social s: 
ture, where they are then “re- 
aged” as commodities. 

In retrospect, that “repressive t 
ance’ has its own effect on the way 1 
ern art is understood. The propheti 
plosion of Dada becomes interiorize 
the drama of psychic automatism in’ 
realism. That in turn becomes red’ 


irely gestural in what has been 
“action painting. Many times 
al exegesis of an artistic revolu- 
‘es to assimilate that revolution 
aesthetic continuity that (in 
itself) uncritically supports its 
mtext. The social changes that 
r as a result of prophetic con- 
m are invariably accommodated 
he flexible boundaries of the 
r social structure. Further, as 
s we need to be critically 
what philosophical or ideologi- 
mptions inform the notion of 
prophet.” That is not to dismiss 
ept totally, but to insist that it 
horough scrutiny from all an- 
‘is to be considered valid. 


critical. Some art may be 
understand immediately be- 
challenges our entire way of 
It stands not merely against the 
\d notions of beauty and mean- 
serve as ideological weapons, 
inst the philosophical and relig- 
esuppositions that inform our 
erstanding. According to the 
Book of Changes, art must cor- 
1 with all other universal 
nena. If one’s understanding of 
jhenomena presupposes the il- 
ry and transitory nature of ma- 
eality, including the empirical 
en arbitrary distinctions like 
re change will lose their validity. 
xilosophical dilemmas that sup- 
y trigger the leap toward mean- 
n absurd universe will evaporate 
ke realizes that there is no indi- 
self to engage in such reflective 
r. Artwork such as some of the 
of John Cage, which directs criti- 
ention toward random combina- 
f sound and even at times toward 
silence, proclaims a dual gos- 
\e appreciation of each “event, 
brushmark, or whatever for its 
trinsic identity, as well as the ob- 
ce of the underlying continuity 
forms all things. 
all such complaints and _ criti- 
Cage’s answer is basically the 
He believes that the world is 
ing more rapidly and more drasti- 
han most people realize. A great 
of the traditional attitudes of 
rm thought will soon be obsolete, 
Is, and a great many of the older 
ons of Oriental thought are be- 
g increasingly relevant to life in 
Jest. Cage insists that the true 
on of art in our time is to open up 
inds and hearts of contemporary 
and women to the immensity of 
changes, in order that they may 


be able ‘to wake up to the very life’ they 
are living in the modern world.”6 

Only the critical/reflective aspects of 
how we think prevent us from grasping 
that “truth,” Cage would say. “Let's all 
be animals or Buddhas!” exclaims poet 
Gary Snyder, and he and fellow poet 
Allen Ginsberg have tried to integrate 
their Zen and _ tantric Buddhist 
philosophies into their approach to poe- 
tic structure. The Bahai faith undergirds 
the calligraphical painting of Mark 


Revolutionary and 
subversive ele- 
ments are effect- 
ively neutralized 
by assimilation 
into the dominant 
social structure 
where they are 
then “re-packaged” 
as commodities. 


Tobey. The radical abstraction of the 
sculptural work of people like Anthony 
Caro was tentatively linked by one in- 
terviewer to the “death of God” theol- 
ogy of the “60s (a linkage Caro strenu- 
ously resisted, incidentally).” 

Some work will stand as an evocation 
of “presence,” unsullied by any frame of 
reference outside itself, like Donald 
Judd’s row of steel boxes. Other work 
will simply be documentation of ongo- 
ing processes, an attempt to focus criti- 
cal attention (invite aesthetic apprecia- 
tion) of sounds or sights that seem ordi- 
nary, combinations that appear ran- 
dom. Such work also launches a critical 
attack on the inherited concept of the 
artist as a privileged individual engaged 
in manipulating and organizing chaotic, 
unruly materials and imposing meaning 
on them. 

Some work stands to evoke a larger 
continuity—to function as a paradigm for 
the undifferentiated totality that is in fact 
“reality” To learn to see that art, the un- 
learning of inherited philosophical and 
aesthetic preconceptions must take 
place. In many ways the thinking out of 
which those preconceptions spring is 
viewed in eastern and occult thinking as 
the result of the Fall. The Fall here is 
relegated primarily to the realm of per- 
ception and epistemology, resulting in 
moral and ethical problems—a reversal 
of the Judeo-Christian understanding. 


Today's Trends. I believe that three 


trends inform the direction in which 
modern art is moving. The first is purifi- 
cation. Purification is operative at a 
number of levels. Attempts to purify art 
morally by trying to liberate it from ac- 
cepted canons of aesthetic appreciation 
and ideologically motivated accommo- 
dation can be observed alongside at- 
tempts to purify the artistic object of 
reference to the outside. Even the self- 
qualifying art object is deemed by some 
as static, and the drive toward purity 
has led into conceptual and perform- 
ance art, an area replete with its own 
formal and ideological complexities.® 

Attempts to abandon or at least pro- 
vide critical distance on given frames of 
reference lead often to overlapping con- 
cerns in the work of an artist. If one 
were to concentrate merely on the idea 
of “art as a means of inquiry, for exam- 
ple, then one might be able to establish 
continuity between Constable’s land- 
scape paintings and the political ques- 
tionnaires handed out by German per- 
formance artist Hans Haacke. The latter 
artwork itself conceivably raises all 
kinds of questions about the boundaries 
of performance as well as makes pointed 
commentary on the anonymity of “offi- 
cial” surveys (all the while posing ques- 
tions about the gallery system). 

A second trend grows from the move 
toward purification. The mystical im- 
pulse that drives toward a “wholly 
other” purged of all images feeds the 
prophetic impulse. In turn, the pro- 
phetic impulse uses the “discarded” im- 
agery in a disinterested way that allows 
for oblique commentary on either 
popular sources of that imagery or the 
ideological-historical | underpinnings 
that deemed such images “good taste.” 

“Pop art” elevated many of the trap- 
pings of contemporary culture to the 
status of fine art (since the billboard and 
neon sign replace the landscape in a lot 
of our environment). It sacrificed the 
literal “flatness” of the abstractionists 
for the shallow iconography of the day. 

Images and textures from popular 
media (comic strip incidentals) in Roy 
Lichtenstein’s work, and silkscreened 
images of JFK in Robert Rauschen- 
berg’s were exploited with a critical sen- 
sibility previously reserved for purely 
“formal” concerns. It may well be that 
some artists tried to continue asking the 
same questions the abstractionists 
asked (in relation to scale, density of 
color, etc.), but used imagery and terms 
more familiar to the person on the 
street. 

Other pop artists simply recycled im- 
ages and concepts in a self-conscious 


way. Andy Warhol, for example, is 
lionized by some and vilified by others 
for his notorious soup-can paintings and 
twenty-four-hour film of the Empire 
State Building. He posed and continues 
to pose a number of important ques- 
tions through his work and attitudes. 
Warhol's seeming disinterest in the con- 
cept of the artist as seer and informant 
became evident when the “Andy 
Warhol, visiting lecturer and artist” who 
toured a number of colleges turned out 
to be a friend of his in disguise. Warhol 
also seems alternately to exploit and 
then question the concept of art as part 
of the middle class’s drive toward self- 
definition through tasteful consump- 
tion. As he stood next to a silkscreen 
print he was asked who would want one 
of his printed images of an electric chair 
on their wall. (Warhol once did a series 
of screen prints derived from police 
documentary photographs.) He re- 
plied, “You'd be surprised what some 
people will buy if they think it will go 
with the drapes.”9 

Much art today, from pop to perform- 
ance, seems consciously literary and re- 
flective in its handling of ideas, in its 
choice of media and in its self-con- 
sciousness. Society and its arts continue 
to sustain a theoretic basis for the as- 
similation of each breakthrough back 
into the cultural continuity. We may 
reach a stage in which Tom Wolfe’s text, 
The Painted Word, originally an attack 
on the role of the critics in formulating a 
theoretic base for some trends in mod- 
ern American painting, may itself be 
enshrined as an art-language event that 
brings critical perspective to the con- 
cept of iconoclasm while also tackling 
formal problems. 

A third trend in the modern art 
movement is the borrowing by many 
artists from other disciplines and tradi- 
tions and the integration of what they 
find into their own work. Allen 
Ginsberg, impressed by the immediacy 
of Cezanne’s handling of color, tried to 
integrate that effect into the imagery of 
some of his poetry. Jack Kerouac’s mod- 
eling of the prose line after the jazz im- 
provisation of saxophonists is another 
example. Russian film director Sergei 
Eisenstein, impressed by the conven- 
tions of theater and poetry in Japanese 
culture, sought to integrate the formal 
peculiarities of the haiku poem into his 
approach to film montage. 1° 

Experimental filmmaker Bruce Bail- 
lie made a film, For the Dakota Sioux, 
editing it according to the order and 
structure of the Roman Catholic Mass. 
Jerome Rothenberg prefaced his book, 
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Technicians of the Sacred, by exploring 
the parallels between ritual activities of 
societies and modern art 
events such as “happenings, mul- 
timedia events, concrete and sound 
poetry, and even the evolution of “alter- 
native’ readings of art history, which 
somehow seek to recapture the com- 
munal and spiritual dimensions to art 
procedure that were displaced as part of 
the civilizing process.!! 

The trend toward integration of other 
disciplines or traditions into modern art 


The struggle to 
free oneself from 
inherited yokes of 
tradition in and of 
itself may be seen 
as an evangelical 
or prophetic 
gesture. 


is not an all-embracing one. It is not 
practiced by all artists, nor does it sig- 
nificantly inform all the theoretical for- 
mulations of today’s aesthetic. Nonethe- 
less it is present. It is evident in the 
translation of pictorial and chromatic 
values into the musical and image-re- 
lated values of the poetic line. It is evi- 
dent in the melodic and imagistic struc- 
turing of some cinematic events, as well 
as the poetic events of people like Ian 
H. Finlay, who works in concrete and 
metal. 

We have thus far noted three observ- 
able trends in much of contemporary 
art: (1) an ongoing quest for purity both 
in ideology and in the pursuit of that 
element that consitutes art—even 
beyond the notion of object into the areas 
of performance and concept; (2) the de- 
velopment of a historical and reflective 
consciousness and the integration of its 
perspective into the ongoing develop- 
ment of the arts—that is, art as a state- 
ment about art history; and (3) the critical 
intermedia borrowings, which allow for 
developments in one artistic medium to 
inspire work in another medium, or to 
encourage the development of a broader 
perspective of the arts, embracing many 
cultures. 

To Minister Is to Make Visible 
From what basis should Christians 
make art? To begin with, we may gain 
immensely from grounding ourselves in 
the continuity of Christian creativity 
that can be traced from the early church 
to our own day. 


primitive 


Christian poetry has rich, 
from the fourth-century liturgi¢ 
hraem of Syria to the 20th# 
lyrics of Bruce Cockburn. As, 
tion, Christian. poetry is broady 
to encompass the passionate © 
Christ of Richard Rolle in yx 
England to John of the € 
Counter-Reformation Spain. It 
troduced exploratory form from} 
Herbert's The Temple to Edward: 
long poetic journal-meditation; 
Eucharist. In our own day, poe 
verse as William Everson ane 
Jones have carried that explora’ 
ther. 

In the visual arts, painters 
Rouault and Mare Chagall } 
vested Biblical themes with per 
sion, resulting in novel and star 
ages. Vissert Hooft’s study | 
painter Rembrandt reveals t 
painting, particularly his port} 
Christ, underwent a change g 
brandt began to experience a] 
tianity of the Bible. 

Quaker painter Edward Hid 
sued the theme, “The Peaceabl} 
dom, through 60 canvasses, 
and modifying the image. Crit 
sponse to his life work locates i 
same general territory as 
Taylor’s meditations; Hicks’s wor 
as a whole reveals how its thems 
forms the artist’s sensibilities. 

The lives of many other liti 
painters, architects, hymnists, 
composers, and dramatists show 
tern of interaction between a ; 
faith and a growing sensibility 
work at hand. Some of those 
worked or thought in ways that ; 
hailed as echoing modern o: 
modern artistic and critical sensi: 
Others demonstrated a continu 
community of spirit with thosi 
who are seeking to make art he 
now in the 20th century. Perhap 
learn more about Christian an 
other times, our sense of isolat: 
start to evaporate. It may serves 
challenge the more presumptuo 
who are convinced that we ald 
doing “something new under thi 


The Christian Artist The td 
my summary of these preliminad 
cerns is set by three statements : 
bert Marcuse: 

‘The possibility of an allian 
tween ‘the people’ and art presu 
that the men and women admim 
by monopoly capitalism unlead 
language, concepts, and images 
administration, that they expe 
the dimension of qualitative ¢ 


Een 


vey reclaim their subjectivity, 
:wardness.” 
critical function of art, its con- 
yn to the struggle for liberation, 
in the aesthetic form. A work of 
uthentic or true not by virtue of 
tent (that is, the ‘correct’ rep- 
ation of social conditions), nor by 
‘e form, but by the content hav- 
some form.” 
is committed to that perception 
world which alienates individuals 
reir functional existence and per- 
te in society—it is committed to 
cipation of sensibility, imagina- 
ad reason in all spheres of subjec- 
ind objectivity. ’!” 
me address what I believe about 
nristian artist by briefly touching 
ven categories. The first four are 
sed interpretive frames for the 
garde context. The last three are 
general, inclusive observations 
trends in art. 
Some art does and can be reflec- 
of the prevailing philosophical 
A Christian artist who uses art in 
1 with a “priestly vocation” may 
Q up reflecting the terror and de- 


f the ordinary person. Such work 
oid an overly romanticized iden- 
ion with the people and 
jophy in question. It will also, if it 
y Christian, seek to avoid one-di- 
ional theologizing, sugary 
udes and quick answers that invar- 
offer religious cake to those who 
arving for bread. 
Some Christian artists may work 
actly for whatever aesthetic delight 
yrded in the exploration of purely 
il relations. The struggle to free 
If from inherited yokes of tradition 
d of itself may be seen as an evan- 
il or prophetic gesture. For too 
the old emperor has managed to 
ise his secularized, utilitarian mo- 
with the new clothes of portentous 
ification and the specious theologi- 
n of a degraded populism. Work 
explores other options should be 
ymed. But no Christian artist 
ld uncritically inherit any notion of 
lege, or any other fictional con- 
ty that divorces the artist from the 
le. The artist serves with what the 
does. 

1estions like “What is it good for?” 
profitably be replaced by “How is 
1elping us to see?” Work that oper- 
at an abstract level has larger impli- 
ns, and those implications touch all 
Such art, first of all a celebration, 
0 a potential catalyst—a revolution- 
ool. 


3. Christian art may serve to confront 
“the powers” whether they are operating 
the state machineries of collective de- 
humanization, or basking unchallenged 
and enshrined in the canons of good taste 
and fine art. The artist will avoid two 
notorious fictions, however. The first is 
the uncritical embracing of the “artist as 
prophet” idea, which may end up blind- 
ing the artist to the prophetic stance 
that the church as as whole should be 
taking. If the church itself is waging war 
against the entrenched forces of dark- 
ness, then the artists should take their 
place alongside the doctors, manual 
laborers, priests, and bus drivers, and 
exercise their gifts as part of a prophetic 
community. 

A second fiction to avoid is the error 
that assumes that prophetic calling ren- 
ders one invulnerably pure in contrast 
to what one speaks out against. Re- 
member, the museums are full of those 
who declared an end to art, and the re- 
cord stores are full of those who chal- 
lenged the music business. We should 
never lose sight of our own vulnerabil- 
ity, our own corruptibility, nor lose our 
place in the local community if we are to 
work in a way that genuinely confronts 
this age. 

4. Art made by Christians may evoke 
responses to the unique nature of things 
that we might otherwise overlook as or- 
dinary. It may direct us to pay closer 
critical attention to sounds or sights 
than we have been used to paying. In 
retrospect, the work of a lifetime may 
be a witness to a larger continuity. A 
pattern may emerge that gives a formal 
or artistic analogy to the increasing 
depth of the Christian life, or a gener- 
ous sense of the overreaching sover- 
eignty of God. Work may occur that 
seems fragmentary on the surface but 
that reveals a larger continuity in 
Christ, rather than in some nameless 
process or presence which is qualifiable 
only in negative terms. 

Looking at the three general direc- 
tions in which modern art appears to be 
moving, I feel a Christian might re- 
spond in three ways: 

1. The Christian will seek to purify 
the artwork, not by trying continually to 
explode all ongoing frames of reference, 
but by attending to the theological and 
Christological heresies that may be 
poisoning the world view from which 
the artist operates. That purification of 
art will clear the ground for real free- 
dom. 

2. The Christian artist will also train 
acritical eye on the history of art and on 
ideas about art. If art today encompas- 


ses literary, reflective sensibilities as 
well as formal ones, then the Christian 
artist, to speak convincingly to this gen- 
eration, will become acquainted with 
the historical and contemporary con- 
cerns against which artwork is judged 
and on which art serves to comment. 

3. Finally, the artist will seek to become 
acquainted with that “great cloud of 
witnesses” that has gone before. Chris- 
tian artists, painters, thinkers, musicians, 
from the days of the early church on- 
ward, have many things to tell us about 
their struggles—and our own struggles— 
in making an art that is grounded in our 
belief while remaining relevant to our 
age. 


STEVE SCOTT was in art school in the 
United Kingdom from 1967-75 and did one 
year post-graduate work in experimental 
filmmaking. He is also a published poet and 
a songwriter. Steve currently works with 
Warehouse Ministry doing counseling and 
teaching. 
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Beauty and Fa 
The Art of Sadao VWWatanal 


by 


Ann P. Branni 


“I feel it is my mission to 
Christian art for the Japanese pee 


Those are the words of a 
Japanese artist, Sadao Watanabe, } 
prints are finding their way no: 
into the Christian homes and chu 
of his own country but into top gai 
in the United States like New 
Museum of Modern Art. His entry 
exhibition of contemporary Jar 
prints held in New York a few yea 
won first prize. When James Mic 
was preparing a book of 10 ow 
Japanese prints, Watanabe’s he 
Christ was one of those chosen: 
hundreds of entries. Such achieve 
is even more impressive when oni 
lizes the keen competition that 
among Japan's art-oriented pe 
Tokyo alone boasts 25,000 profes 
artists. 

Success and recognition seem 
lightly on Watanabe’s shoulders, , 
ever. His first concern, his motiv, 
is to create Christian art for his pe 

Not only Christian art, but Chri 
ity itself has had an uphill clim 
Japan. Today, four centuries after ¢ 
tianity was introduced by Jesuit! 
sionary Frances Xavier, and 100 
after the first Protestant missionari’ 
rived, only two in every 300 Japan 
a Christian. From the early days 
heroic tales of martyrdom and fai 
the face of bitter persecution, bv 
1638 Christianity had virtually cf 
peared from the islands, and the « 
ter seemed closed. Japan sundere: 
tenuous ties with the West and all iii 
resented. It was not until the 
Lost Sheep -1977 1800s, two and one-half centuries 
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2 doors reopened and the old 
prohibiting Christianity were 
rom the books. 
1 Christianity returned, it was 
alien cult and Christ was still a 
god, a fair-skinned Aryan, an 
an outsider. That is true to a 
as in all “missionary lands.” 
me Christian in those countries 
1 to forsake one’s own traditional 
. (Buddhism or Shinto in Japan) 
that was tied to it in art, architec- 
iusic, and dance. Often converts 
iristianity became, culturally 
ig, people without a country. 
ad to “find a home” in western 
1 forms. Sadly, an African priest 
bmarked that, for a Bantu to be a 
an was to behave like a white 


l recent years Christianity has 
ediated by men and women who 
most part were not deeply in- 


terested in local culture. They had one 
purpose: to sow and nurture the faith. 
Almost never did they come to a real 
appreciation of the culture of the lands 
where they ministered. 

Watanabe speaks gently of those mis- 
sionaries: “They were fine people, but 
their emphasis was theology. There 
seems to have been even a certain sus- 
picion of too strong an interest in 
beauty, and we now feel our artistic 
poverty very acutely.” 

Poverty it has been. A religion di- 
vorced from culture, without expres- 
sion in a peoples art, is almost un- 
known. But in Japan there has been 
practically no Christian art except the 
western form—or westernized art—until 
the last 20 years. 

“There must be something which more 
nearly fits the sentiments of the 


Japanese; Watanabe says. “My task is to 
stand within the artistic tradition of Ja- 


pan... Theology will not take deep root 
in the Japanese soil if it is merely an im- 
port.” 

Thus in his homeland the artist works 
to reverse the old direction. One of his 
favorite subjects for printmaking is that 
of Pentecost, when all heard the mes- 
sage of the great things God had done, 
each person in their own language. Art 
also is language, Watanabe says. He 
wants people to hear about Christianity 
in their own idiom and accent. 

Watanabe was not born into Chris- 
tianity, but he was born into art. In a 
country where artistic talent is looked 
on as a great gift, his parents encour- 
aged him. Looking back on his child- 
hood he says, “I always had something 
in my hand with which to express what I 
felt and saw.” 

When he was nine, his father died 
and the son went to work, drifting from 
job to job. Along the way, at the age of 
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Girl- Catching the Quail -1974 


19, he embraced Christianity. At 22 he 
moved into the home of a dyer and be- 
came his apprentice. Today, he is mar- 
ried, has two children, lives in a modest 
four-room house in the heart of Tokyo, 
and is a church member. 

His wife and his mother are of the old 
Japan. They wear kimonos and bow to 
guests. Mrs. Watanabe helps her hus- 
band in the mechanics of his craft. 

Watanabe expresses his personal and 
artistic creed this way. “I love beauty 
and when I became a Christian my life 
changed. What has led me on is my 
faith... I work in a spirit of reverence. 

“Genuine faith should naturally be 
deeply rooted in the world of beauty, 
and profound faith will inevitably as- 
sume the form of profound beauty. 

“We should be receptive, not asser- 
tive. My artistic work can be ac- 
complished only if I am willing to accept 
the grace of nature.” 

It was at the dyers home that 
Watanabe found his calling. He was 
overwhelmed by the beauty of the mas- 
terpieces in dyed fabric. He vowed that 
he would devote himself to perpetuat- 


Adoration of the Magi-1981 


ing that ancient art, at that time in de- 
cline in Japan. He had already made 
another vow at the same time he be- 
came a Christian: that he would devote 
all his talent to the cause of Christ. 


My artistic 
work can be ac- 
complished only if 
I am willing to 
accept the grace 
of nature. 


Now, with the dyer, he had found his 
medium, the old art of katazome. 
Katazome means “dyeing through a 
pattern.” It is an art that is hundreds of 
years old, with its roots in an Okinawan 
craft. Essentially a textile art, it had 
been adapted to rice paper. Its great 
charm and challenge is that results can 
never be foreseen. There is always the 
element of surprise—not chance but sur- 
prise. Watanabe says, “A picture has 
worth only to the extent that something 


more emerges than what one hac 
able to imagine.” 

Katazome is based on a stenc 
paints, Watanabe uses natural m 
and vegetable pigments—for pape# 
cial sheets made from the bark of f 
berry tree. Often he crumple 
paper gently, then smooths it ov 
cause the surface texture is impor 
the print. 

From those materials, which ar 
pasted, dyed, and dried, emer 
folio of pictures that is deceptivel: 
ple, winsome, yet vigorous. In 
strong decorative pattern, they sw 
folk art, like the Bengali paint: 
eastern India. They also bring to 
medieval woodcuts and cathedral ! 
ture. Their aim is basically the sad 
that of the middle ages: to teacy 
spire, persuade. Their method i 
the same: to couch the divine in\ 
earthy terms that make the gospek 
ible—and possible for common pec 
live out. 

There could be a zoo for all the é 
ing animals Watanabe has capture¢ 
scissors, brush, and paint. From th 


ites a sad-eyed cow contemplat- 
. billows, an inquisitive squirrel 
its head out from under the roof, 
on swift wings bringing back an 
vig. 
Christ and the disciples 
be depicts humility, a small gray 
overpowered by giant flowers 
‘ds. From the parable of the vine- 
o birds conniving to carry off a 
of grapes. And from Christ and 
moniac, a quintet of disgruntled 
urtling down the hillside and 
saulting into the sea. 
Japanese must look at Watanabe’s 
with appreciation for the touches 
elong particularly to them—the 
pf the Wise Men, like the familiar 
pf their priests, the crane flying 
the sky, the abundant chrysan- 
ms, the branch of a plum tree in 


oom. But they, and westerners 
d themselves touched by qual- 
at reach deeper: the integrity of 
b; the delineation of joy, tender- 
and exultation caught in a few elo- 


e Cross — 1980 


quent lines; the artist’s own luminous 
faith. 

In the end, Watanabe speaks not only 
the language of Japan but the language 
of all. He makes a common appeal for 
one church, one Christian people, one 
undivided Christ. He reaches beyond 
the mission he has set for himself, min- 
istry to the Japanese people, to a minis- 
try of the world. 

Genuine faith should naturally be 
deeply rooted in the world of beauty, 
and profound faith will inevitably as- 
sume the form of beauty. From Sadao 
Watanabe we receive both beauty and 


faith. 


ANN BRANNEN recently returned to the 
U.S. after living and working in Japan for 
the last 30 years. She was a missionary there 
and served as an advisor and counselor to In- 
ternational Christian University in Tokyo. 
She has been chairperson twice of the an- 
nual College Women's Association Print 
Show in Tokyo. Currently Ann runs the 
Anshin Art Gallery in Oakland. 


Naomi and Ruth-1979 
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Noah’s Ark-1979 


CREATIVITY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN ARTIST 


eople are never satisfied with the 

way things are. They are forever 
restless about themselves and _ their 
world, dreaming of what might have 
been or might still be. 

Nor can the Christian insist that such 
restlessness is a part of humanity’s fallen 
or lower nature. Rather, I think that this 
impatience is a reflection of the fact of 
our being created in the image and like- 
ness of the absolutely creative God. 
God, who dreamed the world into exis- 
tence in all its teeming diversity and 
who imagined a way to restore its fallen- 
ness, has left that mark on his image: no 
matter how poor or mean our situation, 
we will always manage to imagine some- 


thing different. 


Imagination 

The apostle Paul maintained he had 
learned to be content in every situation, 
but he was also one of the most impa- 
tient missionaries who ever lived—be- 
coming all things to all kinds of people to 
bring them to Christ. That godlike ability 
to transcend our situation is called imagi- 
nation. It is that power which enables us 
to shape our world as our fancy takes us 
and, what is even more astonishing, to 
create worlds that do not even exist. 

David Hume tried to tell us more than 
200 years ago that the process of imagina- 
tion was entirely passive. We opened our 
eyes and all the objects in the world im- 
planted their images in our mind and 
gave us our fixed fund of ideas. Thinking 
was simply the process of sorting out 
the ideas that accumulated in our mind. 
Through Immanuel Kant, however, we 
have been persuaded that our imagina- 
tion plays a more creative role in our 
seeing and thinking. It is now clear to us 
that every image is dependent on a par- 
ticular point of view. In fact, there 
would be no human world at all, in the 
broadest sense of that word, if our im- 
agination did not interpret our experi- 
ence in the light of the past and future, 
or in relation to what is physically 
absent. 

That creative faculty enables us not 
only to relate the present and the past, 
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but it allows us to project ourselves into 
other places and times. Thus, rather 
than being at the mercy of instinct and 
circumstance, like our pets, we are able 
to manage our experiences, make sense 
of them, and put them together into 
some human order. 

But imagination also gives us the 


power to create worlds that do not exist. — 


That brings us to the world of art. It is 
not by accident that fantasy and dream- 
ing have always been closely related to 
creative art. Those faculties open win- 
dows in our everyday world and show 
us other dimensions and depths that 


delight or disturb us. Notice how 
feelings are always associated with 
works of art. Samuel Coleridge hi 
us understand that imagination is 
matter of form only, but of forr 
dowed with universal feelings as v 
profound thought. Whatever is ni 
the world created for us by the aw! 
not primarily the landscape—th 
often familiar—but the emotional i 
that is expressed. As a result, the d | 
sions of our experience are pushed 
and we “see” something for the first 
Of course, I am speaking from a ( 
tian point of view, and I do not me} 


rr cae ial 


Illustration by Randall Klein 


hat art can really transform me 
world. The best artists and aes- 
ms know this. Dr. Albert 
berg concluded a recent study of 
ics by admitting that while 
ity engages “healthy” processes, 
hile working in creative areas is 
ng, it doesn’t change your life” 
s, April 1980, p. 55). We may 
of another life, imagine another 
but dreaming alone cannot make 
e must still live in the sometimes 
or painful circumstances that we 
We must bear the consequences 
istakes we and others around us 
ade and will continue to make. 


tivity Redeemed 


here is where the Christian faith 
ely determines our understand- 
creativity. In the Biblical account 
od who is the absolutely creative 
vho shaped the world in the be- 
g, and who intervened decisively 
life and death of Jesus Christ. It is 
aching of Scripture, moreover, 
the death and resurrection of 
| something was altered in the 
ve order that has opened up new 
; of human possibility. Theolo- 
call that event redemption, and it 
jortant that we understand exactly 
that word means. Redemption is 
vine process whereby the created 
is restored and renewed accord- 
the original creative purpose of 


: New Testament sees the potential 
; now opened up for humankind as 
tonishing that it dares call what 
t has done a “new creation” (2 
thians 5:17). It is clear that this 
order will one day include the 
> universe (Ephesians 1:10). To ac- 
lish that, God will have to inter- 
one final time to finish what was 
on with Christ’s death and resurrec- 
But clearly that new reality is al- 
- present in the world—the resur- 
m itself and the gift of the Holy 
-are evidences for this—and we can 
in that transforming reality by re- 
mce and faith in Christ. People 
n of changing the world; in Christ 
gives us the model and motive for 
change. 
. have granted that imagination and 
notive power are not illusions but 
that function every day of our 
and function in a particular way in 
ic creation. Second, we saw that 
undamental source of change and 
wal in the created order relates not 
tistic reaction, but to the progres- 


sive renewing work of God in history, 
climaxing in the events of the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, which one day will 
lead to a new heaven and earth. 
Vision 

Three words seem to capture the 
unique vocation of Christian creativity. 
The first is vision. We have noted al- 
ready that one of the roles art plays is to 
open windows in our experience and to 
show us other worlds. That is, imagina- 
tion functions in artists by allowing us to 
transcend our everyday world and see 
something novel. In any kind of change 
the first prerequisite is a vision of some 
alternative. With art in particular, as 
Mary Warnock puts it, “both artist and 
spectator have to detach themselves 
from the world in order to think of cer- 


People dream of 
changing the world; 
in Christ God gives 
us the model and 
motive for such 
change. 


tain objects in the world in a new way, 
as signifying something else” (Imagina- 
tion, 1976, p. 197). 

That kind of vision has always been 
associated with God’s revelation of him- 
self. Prophets in the Old Testament 
were literally called “seers of visions,’ 
and the prophet Joel promises that in 
the latter days “I [the Lord] will pour 
out my spirit on all flesh; Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, Your old 
men shall dream dreams and your 
young men shall see visions” (Joel 2:28). 

The New Testament also showers us 
with actual visions of possible worlds in 
the book of Revelation. Try to imagine a 
world where “They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; the sun 
shall not strike them nor any scorching 
heat. For the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne will be their shepherd, and he 
will guide them to springs of living 
water; and God will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes” (Revelation 7:16-17). 

Or imagine this city: “Then he showed 
me the river of the water of life, bright as 
crystal, flowing from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb through the middle of 
the street of the city; also on either side of 
the river, the tree of life with its twelve 


kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit each 
month; and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations” (Revelation 
29:1-2), 

Those two examples could be multi- 
plied. They show us that the Christian 
artist is not lacking in a vision of the life 
we yearn to live and the world we long 
to see. Regrettably, we do not see that 
life and that world most of the time. We 
do not see healing, we see the pain and 
suffering of someone near us. We do not 
see forgiveness, we see vengeance and 
bitterness. 


Reality 


This brings me to the second word de- 
scribing the Christian artist's vocation: 
reality. Whatever the novelty of the 
world artists dream of, the raw mate- 
rials of their dreams must be the real 
world in which they live. For the 
human artist there is no question of 
creating as God created the world, ex 
nihilo (out of nothing). He or she must 
begin with what is actual in order to 
create what is imaginary. That is true on 
the most basic level, that of the mate- 
rials used. No matter how great the art- 
ist, he or she must buy paint and canvas 
at the local supplier, or choose words 
and tones from a common human stock. 
Beyond that, an artist must begin on 
the normal level of human experience. 
If you had to describe what is significant 
about the art of Rembrandt, van Gogh, 
or Amorsolo, you would have to begin 
with their strong sense of ordinariness. 
An old woman, a family of peasants eat- 
ing a common meal, even an old pair of 
shoes can be the subject of a master- 
piece. But that is true only if something 
extraordinary is communicated in and 
through this reality. That is, though 
they begin with the ordinary they are 
able to remake it after the image of their 
vision of reality. No doubt Henri 
Matisse knew how sad and tragic life 
often is, but he chose to focus on its 
light and color in his famous series of 
cutouts. It is as though he has taken our 
fleeting moments of delight and mag- 
nified them into overwhelming images 
of joy and simplicity. That is his vision. 
Successful art then is that which is 
able to fuse a vision of what might be 
onto a keen sense of what really is. 
Samuel Coleridge, recognizing the 
creative capacity of the imagination, 
spoke of the poetic imagination’s ability 
to fuse opposites together into a single 
image. Recently, in a scientific study of 
creativity, Dr. Albert Rothenberg has 
confirmed the nature and importance of 
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that process. In his study, Rothenberg 
has sought to isolate the essential ele- 
ments of human creativity. What is 
there about an artist that makes her or 
him able to produce something unique? 

The results of Rothenberg’s almost 15 

years of original research were pub- 
lished in 1979 by the University of 
Chicago Press as The Emerging God- 
dess. He isolates two processes that he 
calls the building blocks of creativity. 
The first he calls “janusian” and defines 
as the ability to conceive of two or more 
opposite attractions simultaneously. 
The blending of life and death in still 
lifes (called in French, “Dead Nature’), 
the light and dark of Rembrandt's 
chiaroscuro, the pop and classic image 
of pop art—all show the ability to pursue 
two lines of thought at the same time. 

The second related process is the abil- 
ity to “actively conceive (of) two or more 
discrete entities occupying the same 
space.’ That process he calls “homospa- 
tial thinking.” As a way of showing the 
importance of such a process, Rothen- 
berg divided a number of art students 
into two groups. He showed two slides 
to both groups and then asked them to 
record their impressions of the slides in 
the form of a pastel painting. To one 
group the two slides were shown side 
by side on the screen: to the other, two 
slides were superimposed to give a 
single image. An independent panel of 
experts was then asked to judge the 
creativity of the two groups of paintings 
that resulted. The judges rated as sig- 
nificantly more creative the paintings 
done by the group that had seen the 
superimposed slides. 

Creativity has something to do with 
seeing two images and being able to put 
them together into one picture and into 
one space. The creative person is one 
who has a vision of what might be, and a 
keen eye for what is, and the imagina- 
tion to blend those factors in a single 
perspective. 

The Christian artist must have some 
vision of what might be, indeed of what 
all the world longs for. We have noted 
that the Biblical revelation of God’s de- 
sire for the world gives ample food for 
visions of this kind. But the artist cannot 
live in that world because, as the apos- 
tle John says, “it does not yet appear 
what we shall be” (1 John 3:2). 

We must have a special insight into 
the way things really are. We cannot 
spare ourselves the time or trouble of 
knowing the pain and sorrow (as well as 
the joys) of our neighbors; we dare not 
erect whitewashed walls (either literally 
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or figuratively) around our _ poor 
neighborhoods. This is our world. We 
are a product of it. And more important, 
in some inscrutable way we are respon- 
sible for it. We cannot live without our 
dreams, but we dare not allow them to 
obscure our view of what is before our 
eyes—because reality that is hidden waits 
for us in ambush. 

How are vision and reality related? If 
all we had were those two elements we 
would be frustrated rather than creative. 
Let us anticipate that the Christian artist 
is one who is able to take two opposite 
realities and bring them together into a 
single image and a single action. But can 
that happen? A single reason for its possi- 
bility rests in the third word: hope. 


Hope 

In the New Testament, hope is one of 
the great Christian virtues, placed 
alongside faith and love. Hope fuses the 
future, which God promises his people, 
together with the sordid present that 
we must live in. Hope sees the one in 
terms of the other. It takes God at his 
word and expects, insists on, the fulfill- 
ment of his promises. 

Rothenberg’s homospatial thinking 
involved placing two discrete entities in 
the same physical space. Because 
Christians know that their vision of the 
future is as real and palpable as their ex- 
perience of reality, they are able to put 
the two together. Notice that they do 
that not by the sleight-of-hand of their 
own creativity, but because their hope 
has already convinced them that those 
images belong together. 

Redemption is not first of all a matter 
of some other world, but of this world. 
It was this world that Christ came to 
save, it is our history that has been 
transmuted by the glory of resurrec- 
tion, and it is here in our experience 
where the power of death has actually 
been broken. Although Christians have 
sometimes not acted accordingly, 
perhaps because they did not believe 
strongly enough, the Bible is clear that 
God has only one history in mind, and 
we are working on it with him. And 
though there is great reversal in it, fea- 
tured in those marvelous words forgive- 
ness and repentance, it together makés 
only one action, one plot. 

The Christian artists have to begin 
where they are, with their experiences. 
At the same time they have to see this 
world not only as it is, but as God sees it 
and wills it. They will see and feel the 
turmoil of life today and remember the 
loving community God intends for hu- 


manity. Then they will seek tg 
those images together. . 

They will see through the yy 
what it could be and, God tells 1 
one day become. They will s¢ 
neighbor in terms of the child ¢| 
that person may become. And - 
have the gifts, they will manage 4 
the saint and the sinner, the 
Jerusalem and the 20th-century 
lopolis together into a single ima} 

The image and voices that res 
leave no doubt in anyone’s mine! 
their origin. They will be authent 
tures and tones. They will mak 
neighbors smile or sigh by their 
iarity. But they will never idealize 
must fix the neighbor's heart ; 
truth of what is there, even ag 
throb with the hint of what mig¢i 
there. 

Art is an image of redemption 
friends must see our art, 
whether the world might not bf 
this after all, and turn from it h} 
desperately that it is. 
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You have invested time and resourcid 
acquiring a “secular” education in medic 
law, business, teaching, engineering or ané 
field. Today's job market requires you to! 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for» 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a yee 
Christian Studies—in a community of 
and learning which believes that Jesus C 
requires all areas of life and thought 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Inv: 
gate our programs leading to the Mastel 
Christian Studies, Master of Theological § 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 
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I graduated in 1973 with a BFA in de- 
sign from the Kansas City Art Institute 
and I began to pursue the fine arts after 
extended travel in Europe. I do free- 
lance work on projects ranging from col- 
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laboration with Bay Area designers to 
donating illustrations to Radix. Cur- 
rently I’m living and working in Oak- 
land, and anxiously awaiting my wed- 


ding this May. 


I view my profession as authentic p 
sonal and creative response to Gé 
calling. Talents are to be developed, « 
ciplined, and most of all used. I 4 
strongly about the need for my work 
maintain integrity—the integration 
ability to manipulate materials well « 
the depth of content—all from a uni¢ 
Christian perspective. 


Jay Flom: Illustration from Radix Maga 
“Educators Look East,” Nov.-Dec. ’80. 


yn their art 
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to doodle a little but mostly I pre- 
st to sit and stare, analyzing the 
shadow, angles, and lights of dif- 

objects, environments, and 
2, Then I take what I see in my 
and compress it onto a flat surface. 


» sixth grade I received my first 
il” training by reading a “How to 
Dogs” book. I went through high 
| art classes and private instructors 
hen to Diablo Valley College in 
rnia. I took all the classes I could 
ioved on to San Jose State Univer- 
here I entered both fine art and 


graphics programs. I opted to graduate 
with a BFA degree in art (emphasis: 
painting). I am planning now to work to- 
ward a master’s degree. 

My art form is constantly changing in its 
peripheral emphasis, but its main focus 
is as direct as tunnel vision. That is, the 
medium is not the message but the 
message dictates the medium. The mes- 
sage is simply to glorify God. 

I go about glorifyng God first by dedi- 
cating the work to him in prayer. Then I 
continue to seek guidance as I work. 
The concepts that I choose are dictated 


by current needs and interests. I did my 
most recent series while living in San 
Jose. That city contains very little land- 
scaping. While noticing that, it occur- 
red to me that it seemed hard to see 
God’s fingerprints in the coarse cover- 
ing of a stucco building. It was so much 
easier to see his handiwork in the coarse 
bark of a tree. So that series, depicting 
streams and floating leaves (done in 
water colors becuase I find it easy to 
handle the transparent washes), re- 
flected my concern that people viewing 
my pieces could more readily think 
about God. 


Randall Klein: Illustrations are close-ups of 
paintings from an art show in San Jose, 
California, December 1980. 
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I grew up in Illinois, then came to the 
Bay Area for my formal art training. I 
went through many changes in school, 
not only in my art, but in my life. I came 
to know Jesus as my Lord during my 
sophomore year. Keith Criss was quite 
an influence on me during those first 
couple of years simply by being a sin- 
cerely concerned friend. 


After school I shared a studio with Keith 
and a Christian designer, Wilmer Fong. 
Those were valuable times for me, and 
it was then that my real art education 
began. 


I was asked to come to Moody Bible In- 
stitute in Chicago as an illustrator in 
December 1980, and, after a lot of 
prayer, decided it was where the Lord 
wanted me. It was difficult to leave the 
Bay Area for the “windy city.” In fact, as 
I'm writing this, the temperature is 
—80 degrees with wind chill. I can’t 
complain. Since I’ve been here the 
Lord has provided a good job, a house, 


lots of free-lance work, and, best of all, a 
wife. A lot has happened in one year 
and I’m looking forward to whatever 
else the Lord has in store for us. 


Yidiry Hoke D 


LUKE 12: 48 


PDO To whom 


MUCH 1S Given, 
f him VILL MACH 


Be 


REOAIREO; 


and of him fo whom men G ommit much: 
they wil| demand the more /: 
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Paul Turnbaugh: Illustration from Radi 
Magazine, “The Calling of Jonah,’ Sept 
Oct. ’80. 


My art has a lot of different meaning¢ 
me, not the least of which is my liv 
hood. Art means “business as ust 
times of intense struggle, and rev: 
tion, all rolled into one. Currently I 
new single parent, and it’s very diffi 

to have much perspective on my we 
By God's grace I manage to get té 
done in my studio at home while seé 
to my daughter’s needs. I work du 

her nap, late at night, and during: 
few hours I have sitters or graci 
friends over. Whoever said that artw 
requires silence and privacy for con@ 
tration never had an eight-month: 
baby crawling around their studio fd 
The apostle Paul said he learned to: 
joice in all circumstances, and 

learning to work in all circumstan¢ 
That in itself is cause for rejoicing. 


I'm grateful to God for giving me 

that I enjoy. I always thought that ev 
tually ’'d become competent in my fi 
if for no other reason than the fact thi 
work hard. But I realize now that Go 
responsible even for the possibility 
hard work. I strive less to do the incr: 
ible, to create the perfect. Rather, 1é 


t I am able to do (not to be con- 
ith settling for mediocrity). 


drawn to the Christian faith 
a series of Scriptural quotations 
working on several years ago. I 

they were a great marketing 
, but the Lord had other things 
|: I began to discover the power 
Jord. My work is intricately con- 
to my faith, but the more I get to 
Jhrist the more difficult it be- 
consciously to separate any as- 
f my life from him. The market- 
the quotes still isn’t off the 
, but what began as a somewhat 
in-cheek idea turned into my 
n. —As a wee commercial aside, 
its are still available. 


really believe in “Christian art” 
hough some of my work might be 
red liturgical. I am delighted that 
on-Christians have my Scriptural 
ons hanging on their walls. I think 
1 be difficult for a Christian not to 
work that glorifies our Creator. 
yes not, however, mean that such 
s patly beautiful or necessarily 
ental. 


ur Lord continually to bless the 
f my hands. I prefer choosing the 
that I do as opposed to the com- 
| jobs that mainly support me. 
row from both kinds of work and 
that God has a purpose in my 
g to serve others professionally. 
lient, Christian or not, is impor- 
s is each job—from the sublime to 
iculous. 


erest in lettering is twofold. I have 
oing affair with the abstract beauty 
forms and all that writing them 
passes, such as texture, rhythm, 
le. I'm a literary aficionado, admit- 
. dilettante. But the communica- 
f ideas through language never 
to fascinate me, most particularly 
miracle of the living Word. 


ng to understand myself and who 
1 God’s eyes has breathed new life 
vy work. That same knowledge 
me to greater depths of interpre- 
As a small child I wanted desper- 
o be an artist. How blessed that 
nolds us into the desires of our 
_ desires sometimes so deep that 
> unknown even to us. It is a 
ge to share life with others 
th my art. 

eS ee 
a Hoke: The calligraphic inscription 
ne in the spring of 1980, taken from 
2:48. 


——— 


I was born in Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
spent the majority of my adolescence as 
an “army brat” traveling the globe with 
my family. Wherever we made our 
home, my parents encouraged my cre- 
ative interests through their own. They 
often appreciated and participated in 
local arts and culture. My last “port of 
call” was in Bad Kreuznach, West Ger- 
many. Being there was a springboard 
for broadening my interests in both a 
visual and spiritual context. Europe 
provided an expanded vantage point for 
my understanding of the arts, and I 
gained a deeper awareness and commit- 
ment to my Maker. 


In 1971, a year after graduating from 


high school in Germany, I moved to the 
Bay Area to attend California College of 
Arts and Crafts as a fine arts major. Be- 
tween studying and making pizzas, I 
found myself contributing to the layout 
and illustrative needs of Right On news- 
paper. I attribute a great deal of my il- 
lustrative and design skills to the many 
hours I spent working the midnight 
shift in the “catacombs of Berkeley” (the 
basement of Dwight House where 
Right On/ Radix used to be produced). 


In spring 1977 I dropped out of CCAC 
and married soon after. I also set up 
shop as a starving artist/illustrator/de- 
signer in Oakland, where my wife Beth 
Henry and I presently live. 


Keith Criss: Illustration from Radix 
Magazine, “Uganda: Between a Rock and a 
Hard Place,” Mar.-Apr. ‘81. 


The Border 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


HARLIE SMITH is a man who 

wishes he worked for the park serv- 
ices because he likes “feeding those 
ducks.” Instead, he works for the border 
patrol in El Paso, Texas, trying to keep 
at bay the poor, tired, and hungry from 
Mexico. 

The job requires toughness with a 
modicum of compassion. One of his co- 
workers tells Charlie, “We don’t go 
after them until they're out of the river, 
because if we did they'd just hunker 
down in the river all night and catch 
pneumonia, and they already have 
enough problems.” 

Chasing people out of the promised 
land is a thankless enough job. But 
there are powerful, rich business 
people who want those Mexicans in the 
country for cheap, temporary nonunion 
labor, and they're willing to pay illegal 
bribes to get them. 

Thanks to his wife’s insatiable appe- 
tite for “the good life’ —a condo, swim- 
ming pool, waterbed, etc.—Charlie 
needs to earn more money than his gov- 
ernment job provides. He gets caught 
in an ugly web, dealing human lives for 
profit. 

The people he works with, who cut 
him into the action, treat life coarsely in 
every way. Their idea of a good time is 
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telling dirty jokes and throwing food at 
each other at barbecues. 

Meanwhile the Mexicans live quietly 
in shacks across the river, waiting for 
scraps from the good life. They are still 
in touch with simple values: loyalty and 
family ties. 

The only way to handle the border- 
patrol job is to see the Mexicans en 
masse as “wets.” But Charlie makes the 
mistake of seeing one of those wets as a 
person, and one who possesses higher 
qualities than those of the redneck 
whites he’s surrounded by. Maria is a 
sad, dignified young madonna with 
child, and Charlie sees her so clearly 
that he can’t bear to watch her suffer the 
indignities heaped on all the Mexicans. 

In caring about Maria and her family, 
Charlie enters a nether world where 
there are no rules. He becomes a traitor 
to his white co-workers, but in his bor- 
der-patrol uniform he can’t be seen as 
human by the Mexicans either. 

As she watches the turmoil, Charlie’s 
wife makes attempts at sympathy, but 
she is hopelessly locked into her own 
world of soap opera, beauty salons, and 
TV dinners. She can’t grasp anything 
beyond that mindset. When Charlie 
brings a bleeding, injured Maria home 
to his wife for a few hours, she stares 
hopelessly at the girl for awhile: then 
smiling blankly she offers her an 
aspirin. 

Director Tony Richardson poignantly 
highlights the disparity between the 
American and Mexican communities. 
Ry Cooder’s Tex-Mex score is especially 
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good at setting the mood for the 

peaceful, dignified life of the Met 
peasants. And Richardson put tog 

a horrific group of rednecks to eg 
them with, including Warren ¢ 
Harvey Keitel, and Valerie Perrj 
Charlie's wife. 

Jack Nicholson, who plays Ch 
says that he played the part as a¢ 
who don't like his job.” That’s the 
Charlie would put it. Simply, 
Nicholson as Charlie gives a cor 
performance. He responds to \ 
nuance in this clash of cultures 
dreams, bringing us into that bo: 
line world with him. 


Thinking 
About Art 


STEVE SCOTT 


Epoch and Artist by David Jc 
Faber & Faber, 1973, paper, $3.98 
Theology and the Arts by David B 
Harned, Westminster Press, 1966. 


Christianity and Contemporary: 
Forms by John P. Newport, V 
Books, 1970, cloth, 1979, paper. 


HESE THREE books mak 
point of not telling you whe 

think. Each one accurately maps s 
part of the ground to be covered i 
are to get to the root issues in a C 
tian response to the arts today. 

Epoch and Artist is a collection ¢ 
ticles and letters by Welsh poet! 
painter David Jones. His writings ¢ 
a range of subjects from Wales : 
Welsh poetry to the Arthurian 
His central concern, in both his art 
work and his reflective commenta 
to move toward a gathering and or 
ing of signs within a sacramental 
eucharistic parenthesis. He writes 
Catholic concerned with the sacran 
tal as well as with the humanizing fi} 
tion of the arts. Jones confronts us * 
the manifold implications of his part} 
lar theological perspective. 

Theology and the Arts uses thi 
theological responses to modern } 
that of Paul Tillich, Nikolai Berdy 
and Jacques Maritain, and consié 
three thematic options for the Chris 
artist. Harned looks at the cross as § 
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illichian perspective—that i is, as 
ith of “religious imagery” yet 
ecognition of the transcendental 
on that informs all authentic 
as statements of “ultimate con- 


ed then articulates Berdyaev’s 
. as one of seeking liberation 
ve present world through the 
sly creative act. The artist, ac- 
‘to Berdyaev, expresses anguish 
> trapped in the realm of objec- 
n. He or she seeks to provide 
s for the liberating and redemp- 
nergies of another world al- 
rr. This second option looks to 
summation of the age as giving a 
ental basis for artistic meaning. 
author examines the aesthetic 
phy of Jacques Maritain in order 
| with the issues of humans-in- 
se to their Creator. The creative 
m and imagination awaken in 
ie with the concrete incidentals 
environment. The arts become a 
of revelation and self-disclosure, 
ycation of order that serves self- 
sion. 
ned uses the Bible to throw some 
n the weaknesses and ambiguities 
. of the three positions on art. He 
oes on to express some opinions 
own about Christian interpreta- 
f contemporary expressions of 
ity. This book is an excellent 
to thinking carefully and sensibly 
some current trends in theologi- 
ponse to modern art. 
istianity and Contemporary Art 
guides the reader through a 
of modern and post-modern artis- 
ory and practice. His text bristles 
wealth of information, both ma- 
about the arts as well as a variety 
ical and theological responses to 
‘n artistic trends. The book also 
les copious and extensive foot- 
allowing diligent readers the op- 
f going back to source material. 
ort gives us another example of 
9 bring a Christian perspective to 
odern art world. 


GUS KLATT 


n Action by Nicholas Wolterstorft. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
paper, $9.95. 


bows for the Fallen World by Cal- 


vin Seerveld. Toronto Tuppence Press (2 
Assinboine Road, Box 1204, oar he 
view, Ontario, M3J 1L1, Canada; Radix 
Books, Box 171, Beaver Falls, PA 15010), 
paper and cloth. 


The Creative Gift: Essays on Art and the 
Christian Life by H. RR. Rook- 
maaker. Cornerstone Books, $11.95. 


Art in Action is an important book for 
anyone looking for a theory of art with 


deep, Biblical roots that is at the same 
time entirely relevant to the world of art 
today. 

Wolterstorff first sets out to show that 
works of art are “instruments of action, 
on the part of both the artist and the 
public.” In making that point he refutes 
two prevailing notions: that uselessness 
is the distinguishing characteristic of true 
works of art and that the only admissible 
use of works of art is aesthetic contempla- 
tion. He draws attention to our society's 
way of institutionalizing art in galleries 
and museums, concert halls and theat- 
ers, providing, as it were, special tem- 
ples for its contemplation. That practice 
separates art from everyday life, placing 
it for custody and appreciation into the 
hands of an elite. 

While Wolterstorff does not totally 
reject the forms of art our society has 
developed, he does suggest that a 
Christian aesthetic has a much more 
comprehensive mandate to serve in the 
world. In viewing art from a Christian 


perspective he specifically deals with (1 
the role of the artist as servant, (2) He 
given within which an artist must work, 
(3) the action of projecting imaginary 
worlds through art, and (4) some prob- 
lems of assessing norms and standards 
in art. 

Art in Action is not a run-of-the-mill 
tract enjoining Christians to become ac- 
tive in the arts. It is, rather, a substan- 
tial contribution, carefully written and 
clearly reasoned, to understanding the 
way art itself functions. Every Chris- 
tian artist and Christian with a serious 
interest in the arts should read it. 


In Rainbows for the Fallen World, 
appropriately subtitled Aesthetic Life 
and Artistic Task, Calvin Seerveld calls 
Christians, collectively and individu- 
ally, to allow art to enter deeply and 
richly into their lives. He aligns artistic 
activity with a calling to cultivate the 
earth and with the redeeming of all 
things in Christ. Seerveld indicates, 
however, that more than responsibility 
is involved: art is also meant to be a bless- 
ing and benefit, a source of delight and 
joy for human beings. Aesthetic life is 
rooted in “creaturely reality,” in ordinary 
human pleasures such as making jokes 
and riding a bicycle for the fun of it. 

On a more theoretical note, Seerveld 
sees the distinguishing characteristic of 
art, not in beauty, but in allusiveness. To 
say that art is not analytically precise, 
however, is not to imply that it is vague. 
Art can convey specific and reliable 
knowledge. Such an understanding of 
art in turn can contribute to a richer 
reading of the Bible. 

Seerveld applies his aesthetic widely, 
from encouraging imagination in educa- 
tion to elucidating particular works of 
art. He recognizes that the 20th century 
has made positive contributions to art 
despite much that is degrading in it. He 
puts forward the view that a Christian 
culture in our secular age must inevi- 
tably be a minority one, “an interna- 
tional sub-culture.” 

The direction and scope of this book 
are difficult to discern initially; the 
spirit of Christian charity that suffuses it 
is not. One can only hope that reading it 
will make that spirit contagious. 

The Creative Gift: Essays on Art and 
the Christian Life is a posthumous collec- 
tion of essays based on a number of H. R. 
Rookmaaker’s spoken addresses and 
smaller written fragments. The book 


deals with a range of topics important 
for all thoughtful Christians to consider. 

Some of the issues Rookmaaker dis- 
cusses include (1) what involvement in 
culture means, (2) the nature of author- 
ity and freedom, (3) the conditions for 
creativity, and (4) the communication of 
the good news of Christ to modern men 
and women. All of Rookmaaker’s think- 
ing is steeped in a sense of history and 
God's work in it, revealing a mind of 
deeply human sympathy. There is no 
room for cramped spirituality or provin- 
cial attitudes here. 

Rookmaaker is critical of our secular 
age, but he never takes cheap shots at 
it, or exhibits a we/they mentality. He 
exhorts Christians to be a preserving 
salt in society and he sees the potential 
that Christian attitudes have to help 
shape life together in this world. 


LAUREN DUNLAP 


The White Hotel by D. M. Thomas. The 
Viking Press, 1981, cloth, $13.95. 


HIS BOOK’S terrain, the author 

says, is “the landscape of hysteria.” 
Standing in that landscape’s center is 
Lisa Erdman, suffering from “severe 
sexual hysteria,’ her character based on 
an actual case history of a woman in psy- 
choanalysis around 1920. Beside her is 
Sigmund Freud, who searches for 
“what, unknown or neglected by men, 
walks in the night through the labyrinth 
of the heart.” 

In time, however, the fictionalized 
Freud will write that he has begun “to 
see Frau Anna [the name used for the 
published case study] not as a woman 
separated from the rest of us by her ill- 
ness, but as someone in whom an hys- 
teria exaggerated and highlighted a uni- 
versal struggle between the life instinct 
and the death instinct.” 

The white hotel of the title is the set- 
ting of this woman's fantasies, a place of 
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unrelenting passion attended by unre- 
lenting disaster. It is a place of Edenic 
sinlessness, where questions of right 
and wrong do not exist. It is, Dr. Freud 
concludes, the womb. 

This best-selling novel is intriguingly 
conceived and structured. Its prologue 
comprises a number of letters by, to, 
and about Freud. Through them, we 
are introduced to a patient of his, a nor- 
mally shy musician who as a part of her 
treatment has written a long piece of 
“pornographic” verse, and, embellish- 
ing that, a longer prose piece. These 
compose the next two sections. The fol- 
lowing section takes the form of Freud’s 
written case study. (Therapy is discon- 
tinued when Freud deems his patient 
cured of “everything but life.”) 

Then, in more or less conventional 
narrative, the story of Lisa Erdman’s life 
continues up to the time of the 
Holocaust. In the final section or “coda” 
(in keeping with the novel’s musical 
themes), as if in yet another of Lisa's 
dreams, Palestine merges with the 
white hotel, to become heaven and 
hell, both and neither. This is the prom- 
ised land on the far side of Jordan, 
where milk and honey flow, every 
wound is healed, and no one is turned 
away—because, simply, there is “no- 
where else to go.” 

The reader is taken through each sec- 
tion to watch, as Lisa says of something 
else, “another layer of skin peeled 
away. Layer on layer of obscurity drops 
off in the course of the novel. Layer on 
layer of complex meaning is added. 
With the unraveling comes a deepen- 
ing. The White Hotel is like a mirror fac- 
ing another mirror, with reflections, 
and reflections of reflections. Its images 
reverberate with immense subtlety and 
immense power. 

The coexistence of the life instinct 
(eros or libido) and the death instinct 
(thanatos) is seen by Freud as “the 
tragic paradox controlling Frau Anna’s 
destiny.” And the destiny of us all. Cer- 
tainly, anyone familiar with the Biblical 
narrative will concede the contrariness 
evident from Adams fall to the apostle 
Paul's “for what I would, that I do not: 
but what I hate, that do I” Created by 
God and fallen by choice, redeemed 
and still enslaved: that is a paradox well 
recognized by Scripture. But Thomas’s 
novel goes further. The author, if not 
the character of Freud, senses that the 


opposition and intertwining of er¢ 
thanatos cannot fully explain or: 
address the shape of this life. 
“What torments me,” the forme 
tient later writes in a letter to Fre 
whether life is good or evil.’ The} 
from which her hysteria sprang tro: 
Lisa “far more profoundly as a sy# 
than as a real event. Good and evi 
pling, to make the world.” Watchin 
surroundings at Babi Yar, where 3 
persons, each with a complex sow 
rich history, are shot down and pib 
a ravine, layer on layer, Lisa prays 
finds that the nightmare continues 
The novel's dimensions swell ti] 
compass far more than these chara: 
lives and times. We see the Holocaiq 
human evil and unreason in incon | 
ble proportion, extending back tot 
all that has gone before, extendin 
ward to touch all that will be. : 
Our psyches’ darkest secrets pal: 
side history’s darkest sins. The V4 
Hotel is a novel not obsessed with 
but rather with profound ques 
about the nature of the world an 
Creator. 


Lauren Dunlap lives and writes in EP 
rito, California. y 
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W. FRED GRAHAM 
Society, State, and Schools by Roé 
McCarthy, Donald Oppewal, Wad 
Peterson, and Gordon Spykman, ¢ 


dinator. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publis 
Co., 1981, paper, $11.95. 


HIS CONTROVERSIAL book 

receive no dispassionate revi! 
so perhaps I should reveal some o¥ 
own background and commitm 
first. I am a WASP, a United Pre 
terian clergyman who has taught | 
gious studies at a state university 
nearly 19 years. I attended the one] 
lic school in a small Ohio town, ai 
don’t remember anyone ever prayin 
reading a Bible there. It was tee? 
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particularly in textbooks. That religion 
has no public worship nor any associa- 
tions, but its adherents have an ulti- 


udy, on the other hand, comes 
at rich Dutch stratum of west- 
higan and points west, where 
tury immigrants, anxious to 
both their Calvinistic faith and 
90ts, set up an enduring paro- 
ool system. Those schools pro- 
» matrix for one of America’s 
forous subcultures. Thus when 
ors, a team of 1978-1979 Fel- 
Calvin College’s Center for 
n Scholarship, wrestled with 
ect of “Public Justice and Edu- 
Equity, the result is Protes- 
it from a distinctly pluralistic, 
/-conscious point of view. 
irst two chapters argue that all 
ls relating society, the state, and 
ols are rooted in and shaped by 
ental world views that are basi- 
ligious. Further, a pluralistic 
iew is healthier than a collec- 
or individualistic one. Echoing 
ueville and the Kuyper-Dooye- 
school of thought, they argue 
er the long haul, rationalistic in- 
lism pushes nations into collec- 
and that some sort of pluralism 
nly way to keep society healthy 
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ter three focuses on the curious 
of associations in America, 
x that until recently the indi- 
m shaping American society dis- 
the sense that associations or in- 
ns have their own identity and 
Not until 1963 did the NAACP 
the right to act on its own be- 
yt as a covering name for its many 
1al members, but as an association 
ife, rights, and responsibilities of 
.. From that base the authors 
that families and schools are 
associations, and that parents 
right prior to the state to choose 
iildren’s kind of education. 
long, fairly well-known history of 
a’s legal struggle over school 
x is traced in chapter four. The 
;. argue that the present 
ionist doctrine depends on a 
ualism of the religious and the 
. They analyze Supreme Court 
ns that stumble over that false 
ionism in the standard interpre- 
of the First Amendment “Estab- 
nt” clause. 
oter five asserts that a religious 
it in the public schools shows up 


mate commitment to naturalistic 
humanism. (The authors don’t say it, 
but they seem to imply that the schools 
are the “churches” of this religion.) The 
courts have already defined secular 
humanism as a religion and _ stated 
clearly that it cannot be supported by 
state funding. But the courts are not yet 
aware that it is the religion taught in 
public schools. If they were, then the 
public schools would also lose their 
funding. The author's solution is that 
the false religious-secular distinction be 
abandoned and all schools be treated 
alike. 

Chapter six sets forth a Biblical and 
philosophical position for pluralism. In 
this fascinating view, that state's task 
vis-a-vis the schools is much slimmer 
than we are used to in the United 
States. Government’s work would be 
largely to balance rival claims, thus 
bringing justice. Government must (1) 
safeguard every school’s right to deter- 
mine its own commitments and 
philosophy of education, (2) assure all 
teachers and students health, safety, 
equitable treatment, etc., and (3)gather 
all the academic communities together 
to agree on minimal academic require- 
ments. 

Finally, various strategies for making 
our educational funding system plural- 
istic are examined. The discussion cov- 
ers legislative initiatives such as the 
voucher system and the possible pass- 
ing of a Constitutional amendment- 
perhaps with the unlikely coordination 
of efforts between advocates of the ERA 
and the anti-abortion lobby! The 
amendment might read: 

“Nothing in this Constitution or in any 
state constitution shall prohibit federal or 
state expenditures for education of all 
children in accredited schools regardless 
of the religious or ideological orientation 
of these schools.’ 

We need to look at this study's 
pluralistic philosophical base, its close 
analysis of Supreme Court decisions, 
and its irenic assertion that fair is fair 
and that funding private schools with 
taxes from all citizens is just. 

The argument’s weakest link seems to 
be the assertion that our public schools 
already have a religious view in 


naturalistic humanism. Although it is 


buttressed by a comparison of credal 
statements in the last two Humanist 
Manifestoes and the discovery of those 
same notions in approved textbooks, it 
fails to convince. What is religion? Can 
you have religious indoctrination in the 
public schools when, as Spykman and 
the others say in passing, such teaching 
is done “haphazardly” and “unwit- 
tingly’? 

As these Calvinists argue, religion is 
best defined as an ultimate concern or 
commitment. One thing people do not 
do out of ultimate concern is teach their 
faith haphazardly and unwittingly. The 
careful argument needs to focus on 
whether the rather casual scattering of 
the seeds of humanist and secular doc- 
trine in the nation’s public classrooms is 
really religious indoctrination. 

Second, I am uneasy with this book's 
radical pluralism. Can a nation as 
heterogeneous as ours get along with- 
out any common experience? Chapter 
five looks at successful pluralistic school 
systems in Israel, England, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. But it does not ex- 
amine Northern Ireland’s public fund- 
ing of two school systems that teach dif- 
ferent histories with different heroes, 
racial and political myths, patriotic 
songs—indeed, two radically different 
views of the nation. Again, fair is fair. Let 
us look at all the possibilities inherent in 
pluralism before we choose too quickly 
the Dutch Calvinist brand. 

Society, State, and Schools is a su- 
perb book—clear, careful, | many- 
layered. I once thought the school fund- 
ing issue was a simple matter of rightly 
interpreting the “Establishment” and 
“Free Exercise” clauses, and figuring 
whether it is fair to force people to sup- 
port my daughters through public 
schools when I don’t support their chil- 
dren through private schools. In the 
presence of Spykman and company, 
those issues now seem superficial. 
Pluralism, the right and value of struc- 
tural and confessional diversity, is an 
old idea whose time has come round 
again. This could be the book that will 
thrust it into the school-funding con- 
troversy and there gain it a hearing. 


W. Fred Graham is professor of religious 
studies at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. A longer version of this 
review was published in the journal Reli- 
gious Education. 
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LETTERS 


Family 


I liked the article by Margery Ber- 
ney, although I would have liked to see 
more about the single parent in your 
family issue (Jan.—-Feb. 82). Maybe you 
could do an issue sometime on single 
parenting. 

As a divorced mother of three, I'd 
like to hear more about other Christians 
who struggle to raise a family alone. 
There are no Christian books in the 
stores about single-parenting. I assume 
that most single parents are mothers on 
welfare, which makes it even harder to 
provide for the children. Christian 
single-parents can make it, with the 
help of their church and community, 
but we really do need that help. 

Mary Phillips 
Berkeley, CA 
P.S. Enclosed is a haiku I wrote: 


Hello and Goodbye. 
My, how your children have grown! 
Sunday Fellowship. 


LO } 


Lif. 


Positives 


I'm so grateful for this publication. 
One of the big reasons for my rejection 
of Christianity these many years was 
the idea that a Christian could not/ 
should never think or act in playful 
creative ways. Your magazine has done 
much to dispel that notion. 

Mark Shafer 
Fiarfield, IA 


I have really benefited from your 
magazine. It is my conviction that any 
drop in the ocean of woe and frustration 
plus other drops from somewhere do 
make a stream of hope. 

I need prayers. For five years now 
I've been seeking to get a green card, 
that is, permanent residence status. To 
date I haven't gotten it. February 8 is 
my doomsday after which I may be de- 
clared an illegal alien and open to the 
worst because of who I am and what I 
stand for. 

Motlalepula Chabaku 
High Point, NC 


Note: Motlalepula Chabaku was interviewed in 
the Nov.—Dec. ’80 issue of Radix. 


Negatives 


We were disappointed with your 


Nov.-Dec. °82 issue. We were not 
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spiritually uplifted by Czeslaw Milosz. 
He may be a great writer, he may be a 
Catholic, but is he a Christian? We seek 
spiritual insight not intellectual prow- 
ess. Why must David Downing ration- 
alize in his article “Christian Elements 
in J. R. R. Tolkien”? We can’t under- 
stand Tolkien, a supposed Christian, 
creating a world without God. Things 
are either Christian or not. 
Bill and Aline Sviklas 
Millbury, MA 


Social Change? 


I enjoyed your recent article, “Strate- 
gies for Social Change” (Sept.-Oct. 
81). I have become convinced that be- 
coming a Christian includes applying 
Christian attitudes and principles to so- 
cial and political questions. Christianity 
is not limited to personal spirituality. As 
part of that conviction I have been led 
to work for a California state initiative 
ballot measure that would call for a bi- 
lateral US-USSR freeze on the testing, 
production, and deployment of nuclear 
weapons, missiles, and delivery sys- 
tems. 

My local congregational board has re- 
fused permission to inform the congre- 
gation of the initiative in the Sunday 
bulletin and to establish an information 
table in the congregation lobby. I am 
not sure the board is wrong, but what 
should be the proper role of the local 
congregation for social-political action? 

Should they provide a forum for dis- 
cussion and information? How does the 
church (as the universal body of believ- 
ers) speak out for justice and peace? Is it 
as individuals only? Is it outside the 
congregation in parachurch groups 
only? 

These questions confront individuals 
who are active in their local congrega- 
tions and who are additionally commit- 
ted to social-political involvement. 

Dennis R. Smith 
Sunol, CA 


Imagery 


Luci Shaw’s article “Imagery: Seeing 
the Unseeable” (Sept.-Oct. ’81) awak- 
ened in my mind an old memory. I read 
her poem “Hundredfold” in Eternity 
about 20 years ago and wept. I cut it out 
and reread it dozens of times. As a 
result, her image of brown stalks has 
never left my mind; I see it in the rows 
of corn relish in my basement. The 
poet's name meant nothing to me until 
her book Listen to the Green (1971) 
came out, with “Hundredfold” in it. 


Since then we have had The Seer; 
(1976). Now I find myself overwh 
by powerful new images in The § 
(1981). My spirit can feed for y 
one of those poems, iA 
Kay Lin 

Oran 


While I am student enough 
Word to be slightly uncomfortab 
Luci Shaw’s unrestricted parallel 
Testament prophets and peoplel} 
poets (“thus saith the Lord” se; 
demand a distinction), I am enthil 
about her beautifully expres 
preciation of “seeing.” hi 

When she suggested that “ima 
at work as God communicates 
through metaphor,’ I wished on} 
the article had carried more of hi 
examples. 

Luci Shaw is one of few conte} 
ary Christian writers encouragih 
reader to be quiet, to taste wif 
mind that the Lord is good, } 
moved by an idea. I am a g 
benefactor. 
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Campaign fort 
Abolition of Tortu 


Christians will join together durin 


people to come to Philadelphia for | 
ship, reflection and public demonst 
on behalf of torture victims. ‘| 

The Holy Week Campaign begin 
3rd with a nonviolence training wor 
and culminates with an Easter Sunri 
vice at a local prison. 

The daily activities will focus on aif 
practicing country. The countries ari 
USSR, South Africa, Albania, Haiti, th’ 
Philippines and South Korea. Palm § 
will focus on United States influencel 
ternational human rights policy. 

The program will include times of! 
and reflection, worship, public dem 
tion, prayer, and torture tableaus. 

Tim Ahrens, Coordinator, says, “Hol 
Week is a time when we remembeée 
Christ's suffering, death, and resuls 
tion. We hope Christians, remembi} 
our Lord's torturous death, will cry! 
behalf of the tortured.” 

ACAT is providing resources for pé 
who would like to do the Campaig# 
their own communities. Mr. Ahrens $| 
you're unable to join us in Philadé 
we'll help you carry on the Camp¢ 
for the Abolition of Torture in your| 


If you are coming to Philadelphia} 
would like to join the Holy Week Ca’ 
paign in your community, contact: 4 
c/o Tim Ahrens, 300 W. Apsley St., Phil 
phia, PA 19144, or call 215/843-8742.) 


Catch Up on Our Back Issues 


\ God and the Scientists, “Reflec- G The New Reconstruction, “The 
tions on the Big Bang,” “Dialogue Threat of Technolatry,” “The Mes- 
with Theodore Roszak.” sage of Jonah.” 


3 Holistic Health, “Western Medicine H Racism as a Family Illness, “Inter- 
and Local Healers,” “Obedience and view with Motlalepula Chabaku,” 
the American Medical Lifestyle.” “Interview with Maria Muldaur.” 


~ Lament: The Slaves of Jesus, “Eve, | The Holocaust and the American Fu- 
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Journey Toward Faith.” Dialogue is Possible?,” “Dorothy Day: 
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John Perkins on “Beyond Guilt and 
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lenge of the Cults,” Tom Sine on “Bi- David Gill on “Christians and Money,” 
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Opportunities Overseas” by Ruth K " 
Siemens, “Jerzy Kosinski Interview,” Poetry Issue, Walt Hearn on “How 
Does a Poet Tell?,” “A Conversation 


E. F. Schumacher on “Good Work.” 
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F in Defense of Gutenberg, “Chapters Shaw. 
in My Life,” “Hearing with My Eyes.” 
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“Interview with Tony Cox on his Mar- 
riage to Yoko Ono, His Conversion, 
and John Lennon’s Death.” 
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“Interview with George and Meg Pat- 
terson,” “Corporate Responsibility” 
by John Lind. 


War and Peace, “Is Just War Possi- 
ble?” by John Howard Yoder, “War, 
Peace and Old Testament Law,” 
“Strategies for Social Change.” 


Literature Issue, “Interview with 
Czeslaw Milosz,” “Christian Ele- 
ments in J. R. R. Tolkien,” “C. S. 
Lewis: Visioner of Reality.” 


Family Issue, “Ancient Perspectives 
on Modern Family Life” by David W. 
Gill, “Self-Esteem and Sex-Role De- 
velopment” by Mary Stewart Van 
Leeuwen, “Evangelicalism, Patriar- 
chy, and the Abuse of Children” by 
Virginia R. Mollenkott. 
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Waiting for 
the Gas-Can 


I sit in the old car on the rainy road. 

Others have gone for gas. 

I know they won't come back. 

It is because I am a believer, hallelujah, 

I stay with the car that has run out of gas, 

and blown all tires. 

I think it is on fire too. 

But I will stay a Christian 

no matter what logical approach away from it 
is brought to me. 

I have raised two children, 

taught Sunday school ten years, 

been married seventeen to the same man, 

an accountant. 

It should have been enough to kill a horse, 

or at least a poet. 

But words keep coming, and have never slowed 
from their deluge of rain. 

I stay in the old car, 

I am dust and his breath, and shall return to it. 
I proclaim Christ's resurrection from the dead. 
Like the old tree with a limb or two left, 

bark pulling away from the trunk, 

I stand with believers. 

I will rise like birds from that tree 

in the rain. 

My spiny soul shall dry in flight. 

I know Christ comes up the road for me. 

He looks like my dad, wearing the same pants 


as he got taller, 
back in the hard days they had. 


Beyond ridicule, and limitation, and disbelief, 
I stay in the car. 

It’s him that’s coming up the road. 

I know it’s him that’s coming 

with the water-pump, the air-hose, 

and gas-can. 


— Diane Glancy 


Reprinted by permission from Journal, a publication of the writer's own Hadassah Press 
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Greek word parousia is the term 
e apostle Paul used for the second 
x of our Lord (1 Thessalonians 
t means “grand appearance.” 
Thessalonians were disputing 
letails of Christ’s return for them. 
he came, who would meet him 
he living or the dead? Paul 
{ to put all that to rest and said, 
ord himself will descend from 
with a cry of command, with the 


gel’s call, and with the sound of 


the trumpet of God. And the dead in 
Christ will rise first; then we who are 
alive, who are left, shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air; so we shall al- 
ways be with the Lord. Therefore com- 
fort one another with these words” (1 
Thessalonians 4:16-18). 

I love those last two lines. First he 
says, we shall always be with the Lord, 
and then this last line: therefore, com- 
fort one another with these words. He 


says comfort each other with the fact 
that as Christ has risen from the dead so 
we shall rise; and as for those who have 
died, don’t worry about them. When we 
die we don’t face an inky abyss, we face 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He stands at the 
beginning of history, he stands at the 
decisive center of history, he stands at 
the end of history and when we die we ll 
see him. We shall be with the Lord. I 
think that’s one of the greatest lines in 
the New Testament about our hope. It’s 


simply put, without fanfare, without 
elaboration, without all kinds of morbid 
fascination, and without any kind of de- 
tail. Paul simply said, “We shall always 
be with the Lord.’ That’s our hope. And 
so, Paul says, enough of those discus- 
sions. 

In the fifth chapter we see that the 
Thessalonians were worried about the 
timetable for Christ’s return. The time- 
table of history has fascinated Christians 
and non-Christians through the cen- 
turies. It was a big problem in the first 
century for the Thessalonians. It’s in- 
teresting that Paul’s main concern when 
he first discussed the second coming of 
our Lord was not a fascination with the 
second coming as an event that we 
could map or chart. What most in- 
terested Paul was the implication of the 
second coming for our lives today. “But 
as to the times and the seasons, 
brothers and sisters, you have no need 
to have anything written to you” (1 
Thessalonians 5:1). In other words, you 
should already know. “For you your- 
selves know well that the day of the 
Lord will come like a thief in the night” 
(1 Thessalonians 5:2). That is a very im- 
portant sentence. Paul was not the only 
one who used that phrase; our Lord 
used that same image in the book of 
Revelation. The Lord will come like a 
thief in the night. That should end all 
speculation about timetables. 

If you are preoccupied with charting 
time, and figuring out when, you have 
to go against the apostle Paul’s counsel. 
The phrase “day of the Lord” is one Paul 
used to refer to the parousia, the sum- 
mation, the boundary of history. When 
people say there is peace and security, 
then there will be sudden destruction. 
The word that is used here for destruc- 
tion is the Greek word “ruin.” It’s a 
cataclysmic word. Here Paul played a 
kind of game with that word. He used a 
cataclysmic word and then immediately 
applied it to the word “travail,” which, 
as you know, is the word for birth. He 
spoke of the boundary of history not as 
something destructive, but as fulfilling. 

In other words, the imagery of life is 
immediately used, though at the begin- 
ning this word conveys the idea ef catas- 
trophe. J.R.R. Tolkien points out that 
what we have here is the eu-catas- 
trophe, the good catastrophe. It is 
catastrophic, but in the sense that the 
birth of a child is catastrophic. In 
Greek, whenever the eu precedes a 
word it means good, like eu before the 
word logos forms the word “eulogy,” 
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good word. Therefore, it’s the good 
catastrophe, not the bad catastrophe. 
In this passage, when people say 
there is peace and security, then there 
is sudden catastrophe. It will come 
upon them as travail comes upon a 
woman with child. There will be no es- 
cape. In other words, this is going to 


_ fact that Christ 

is coming again, 
what i in the world 
are we to d — 

with ito 


happen—just like you cannot stop 
childbirth. When the rabbinic council 
met in the middle of the first century 
even the Jews who didn’t want people 
to work on the Sabbath had to agree 
that childbirth was not in violation of 
the Sabbath. You could not stop a 
woman's labor on the Sabbath, no mat- 
ter how good a Jew you were. The rab- 
bis even agreed that God worked on the 
Sabbath—he brought forth life. So as 
Paul said, there is no way you can stop 
it, there is no escaping it. 

ou are not in the darkness for that 

day to surprise you like a thief, for 
you are all children of light and of day. 
Karl Barth, in his commentary on that 
passage, said that Paul is doing an amaz- 
ing thing when he says you won't be 
surprised. Now don’t misunderstand 


Paul. He’s not saying you'll 
timetable, but you'll know who{ 
is. The thief is Jesus Christ. Tha} 
the Christian has to go on. 
know the time, we don’t even kif 
time of our own death. That’s as 
But we know the Lord who sti 
the other side of our death. 
that the Lord who stands at the} 
ning of history and the middle olf 
is the Lord who stands at the enj, 
tory. We are not going to be su 
when we meet Jesus Christ. 1 
same Jesus Christ. 

At that point Paul said, | 
enough on timetables. Now lef 
with implications. Let’s not s} 
others do, but let’s keep awat 
sober. There are two key words 
who sleep, sleep at night; those 
drunk, get drunk in the night. Bi 
we belong to the day, we she 
sober and put on the breastplate! 
and love and the helmet of hop} 
was starting his armor imagery 
book of Thessalonians and here} 
first armament passage, he has a 
pieces of armor. (When you 
Ephesians, there are about) 
pieces of armament by the time] 
finished with this image.) 

Paul said we are not children c 
we are children of the day, s 
awake, keep sober, and keep 
Some Thessalonians had put aw: 
work and had started to go arow 
hand out tracts or sit on the roof 
for the Lord to come. They wi 
being sober, they were not) 
awake, they were being frivolou 
were not working. Maybe they w 
miring the Lord and saying, “Of 
wonderful it is that he is coming 
said, “For God has not destinec¢ 
wrath” (1 Thessalonians 5:8-9). I 
words, we don’t look forward t 
ment and condemnation, but td 
tion, which means “wholeness” < 
tegration, through our Lord 
Christ who died for us. So whet4 
wake or sleep we live with him. © 
fore, encourage one another, bu 
another up, just as you are now 
(1 Thessalonians 5:11). | 

Paul posed a huge question ford 
gave an answer. “What are we’ 
with the world we are in?” In} 
the fact that Christ is coming# 
what in the world are we to do 
tory? That’s the justice questicl 
question that every courtroom, 
businessman and woman, every 
in every family has to grapple 


o I do with my marriage now? 
oI do with my brothers and sis- 
o are here around me now? And 
) I do with my job? 

Epicureans say, “Eat, drink, and 
ry, for tomorrow we die.” That’s 
swer. That was an answer of the 
atury culture. When Nero sus- 
Seneca, who had been regent of 
gman empire in Neros early 
of plotting, which wasn’t true, he 
nessage to Seneca and said, “OK, 
, | want you to kill yourself?’ and 
obliged. He opened his veins. 
snt going to be thrown to the 
He wasn't going to be embar- 
before the Senate. He just killed 
f. Why not? 
what about Christians? What are 
pposed to do? Are you supposed 
mit suicide? After all, this world 
le of tears, and when we die we'll 
h the Lord. Are we supposed to 
ur jobs? What about our mar- 
especially when marriage gets 
> What about our relationships to 
rothers and sisters around us? 
do we do here and now? 

I's answer was that we live in this 
esent age in the light of three 
. “For God has not destined us for 
’ (that’s the future tense), “but to 
salvation through our Lord Jesus 
, who died for us” (that’s the past 
, ‘so that whether we wake or 
we might live with him” (that’s the 
it tense) (1 Thessalonians 5:9-10). 
you have the Christian stance in 
orld. The Christian lives in three 
-at the same time. 

live from the past. Christ’s death 
2surrection were in the past. Be- 
ou were born, Jesus Christ loved 
3efore you were born, his love was 
1 for you. That means that your 
does not trigger his love. You've 
have a sense of the past. It’s tragic 
in an existential present tense all 
me. 

‘ve also got to have a sense of the 
>, Existentialism is wrong when it 
s you can live for this moment. 
snot true. You cannot. The Chris- 
aith never expects you to live for 
his moment. That’s the kind of 
that is no ethic. Then you do just 
you feel like doing. No, we have a 
Jesus Christ’s love has gone on be- 
1s. His will, the law in the gospel, 
s us God's will from the past. We 
that anchor for our faith. 
d we live in the present, by his 
by his presence. That’s what holi- 


ness means. Being holy means to be 
drawn into the presence of Christ, here 
and now. 

And we live from the future. In Paul’s 
logic, because Christ stands at the end 
of history, because I know that history is 
not meaningless, because I know that 
every single thing in the whole created 


order is to be fulfilled, is to be judged, 
is to be completed by God—this makes 
my life now, in the present, all the more 
important. Here is the Biblical basis for 
the doctrine of ecology. That’s why we 
care about the whales and dolphins and 
trees. Because nothing of this created 
order is to be lost, all is to be fulfilled, 
transformed, and completed. We live 
from that hope. And when you have 
that hope, you know that my race, my 
sex, my life, my gifts, all that I am, 
whether I can play a musical instru- 
ment, whether I can write poetry, my 
human relationships, my love of the 
earth, all the things God has given to 
me, none of this will be lost. That’s why 
Paul didn’t want the Thessalonians to 
stop their work. No, he wanted them to 
take on more work. That's why he 
wanted their relationships to each other 


to be meaningful, because nothing is 
lost. That’s what it means to live from 
the eschaton, from the future. 

‘m going to quote from Dietrich 

Bonhoeffer, a 20th-century Christian 
who had to struggle with the same issue 
in his generation. In the 1940s _ this 
young pastor was put into a German 
Gestapo prison camp from which he 
didn’t escape alive. He was executed 
three days before the Allies rescued his 
camp at Flossenberg. When he was in 
prison at Christmas he sent a letter to a 
friend in which he wrote, “For most 
people the compulsory abandonment of 
planning for the future means that they 
are forced back into living just for the 
moment, living irresponsibly, frivo- 
lously, or resignedly.’ He was referring 
to people he knew in prison camps, and 
also friends he knew in the Germany of 
1943. Everything was collapsing in Ger- 
many. So how do you make plans? Why 
should a person get married in 1943 in 
Berlin, and what about Bonhoeffer him- 
self? He couldn’t get married to his 
fiancé. He was stuck in a prison camp. 
What did he plan for? What do you do? 
That’s the issue Paul was grappling with 
in the Thessalonian letter. 

What do you do? Some people are 
moved toward irresponsibility; those 
are the idlers, the survivalists, people 
who just resign. Some few dream long- 
ingly of better times to come and try to 
forget the present. That's also irrespon- 
sible. Bonhoeffer wrote that we find 
both those courses equally impossible. 
There remains for us only the narrow 
way, often extremely difficult to find, of 
living every day as if it were our last, 
and yet living in faith and responsibility 
as though there were to be a great fu- 
ture. That’s the Christian stance. That's 
what Paul was talking about in Thessalo- 
nians. You live every day as if it were 
your last—and every day as if there 
were a great future. He says, comfort 
each other. Build each other up. Work. 

We live from the past, because Christ 
has already died for us. He has won the 
victory. We live in the present, because 
his love is here right now. We live from 
the future, because he is there beyond 
history's boundary. 


EARL PALMER is pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Berkeley. He is author of 
Salvation by Surprise, Love Has Its 
Reasons, The Intimate Gospel, and various 
articles. 

This article is taken from a talk originally given 
at first Presbyterian Church, Berkeley. 
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The American G hurc 
aces the 1980s 


Let me share with you, as : 
oment pean, some of my burden and? 


ment for you who are Americar 


N Ot iLO Be M LSS ed renee you face the challenge 


Raymond Aron, the great 
thinker, remarked once that few 
are contemporaries of their ow 
Most people living in any age 

B Os Guinness follow along behind the times, 
Y usually happy to do so. They I 
understanding of the significanc 

day in which they live. On the 

hand, there is a current mental! 

pursues research and risk analys 

almost fanatical devotion (to ki 

order to predict, in order to con 

Comte put it). 

Our Christian discipleship cal 
neither of those extremes. It’s ce 


ke the first attitude , and it’s deci- 
different from the second be- 
we know that we can never un- 
md everything. Only the Lord 
that. Yet unlike the first group we 
alled to understand the times in 
1 we live. Of the people who fol- 
| David, it was said that they were 
sd in reading the signs of the times 
scover what course Israel should 
. 

> Bible provides some reverse ex- 
2s too. Jeremiah taunted the 
ioh of his day, calling him “King 
yast—the man who missed his mo- 
” Jesus wept over Jerusalem be- 
the people “did not recognize 
; moment when it came. They 
read the weather and other signs, 
hey didn’t see the significance of 


their own day. In their blindness they 
missed God’s point. 

We Christians are called to escape the 
spirit of the world by being skilled in 


Christians are called to 
escape the spirit of 

the world by being 
skilled in reading 

the signs of the times. 


he ee SS ee 
reading the signs of the times. It’s not 
easy to do, and Im sure many of us 


" often make drastic mistakes in the at- 


tempt. But we're part of that growing 
group of Christians who seek to make 
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sense of their times, not as an intellec- 
tual form of narcissism (cultural analysis 
for its own sake), but simply that we 
may know what course we, as God's 
people, should follow. 

Let me begin like this. Just before he 
retired, Dean Acheson was speaking to 
a European diplomat. The greatest chal- 
lenge for him as an American states- 
man, he said, was how, in a nuclear age, 
to govern a world power with the con- 
stitution of an 18th-century farmers’ re- 
public. As thinkers analyze the U.S., 
different forms of that question come up 
again and again. How does America 
today stand in relation to its origins? ' 
Two areas are particularly under 
scrutiny. 

First there is the whole notion of 
“Americanism. If you ask a hundred 


yy 
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Americans what they think of America 
and Americanism, you will get a 
hundred different views. But analyze 
them and you'd probably find certain 
core themes: themes like the openness, 
dynamism, and enterprise of America, 
themes themselves rooted in the family, 
freedom, faith, the flag, and so on. 

The second thing at stake in the ’80s is 
the claim that America is somehow “ex- 
ceptional.” I don’t mean by that, chosen 
by God, I mean being set apart from 
other modern industrial nations be- 
cause it has less of a class system and 
more economic and social mobility, and 
therefore is much less vulnerable to ex- 
treme political movements and ideol- 
ogies. 

A question now being raised is: How 
much of traditional “Americanism” is 
still viable today? And how can it be 
said that the claim to “exceptionalism” 
still holds true? In order to look at this, 
and then to see how we respond as 
Christians, let me indicate three areas 
of discussion. 


A. The Present Context 
of the Crisis 

In examining the state of America 
today and analyzing the major objective 
trends that are making an impact on it, 
many thinkers have identified two 
broad trends which were evident at the 
end of the 70s. The first is the more ob- 


vious, but much shorter-term and more 
easily reversed—that is, the poor eco- 
nomic performance that everyone is 
talking about. 

The second is far less obvious, but 
more long-term and in many cases al- 
most impossible to reverse—the proc- 
ess of social fragmentation. Those two 
objective trends, the economic crisis 
and social fragmentation, are the most 
powerful trends that have a bearing on 
America in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. 

You can look back over the last 30 
years and easily see their impact. The 
1950s now tend to be a focus of nostal- 
gia, but they are also a handy place to 
begin, because they were the last pe- 
riod in which there was a sense that 
Americanism was intact. If you analyze 
what gave Americanism the strength it 
had in that period, you will find its foun- 
dation in certain simple areas. First, the 
sense of social stability. In the ’50s, 
American institutions from families to 
schools to the government itself still in- 
spired both trust and confidence. 

Second, the sense of moral legitimacy. 
If you asked why people believed in 
families, schools, law courts, and gov- 
ernment, people would have an- 
swered in terms of their assumptions, 
values, and beliefs, many of which were 
rooted in the Christian world-view. 
Such institutions were not only there, 
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they were right and good, a} 
ously so. ; 

Third, the sense of economics 
ity, which needs no comment} 
seemed especially clear as | 
emerged from World War II, | 
over the mantle of leadershii 
western world, especially whe 
contrast with the war-weakene 
of Europe. The 50s was the las} 
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in which those things could be 
be true. 

During the ’60s the first two: 
tions were shaken. Social stab’ 
dramatically rocked. On the op 
more traditional institutions 
families were called into ques 
being bourgeois and repressive: 
other hand, many of the new 
tions such as the “military-in 
complex” and the “multiversit 
attacked as alienating and deh 
ing. Students, it was said, wei 
processed like IBM cards. Th 
thus a profound shaking of tr: 
social stability as the old institut 
peared outmoded and the new: 
peared frightening. 

At the same time there bega: 
portant questioning of moral legs 
The values underlying the old 
tions were rejected as hollow, m 
less or hypocritical. One exam 
sexual ethics. The older gener: 
was pointed out, was not sleepi 
their neighbors’ wives, not be: 
was wrong, but because other 
bors might see them. Such que: 
leapt forward from a rejection o! 
risy to the search for freedom ar 
natives. 

The death-of-God theology w. 
cal of that questioning. There w: 
mendous reexamination of tra: 
values, many of which were a 
and discarded. The ’60s was the: 
decade that rocked the social : 


llenged the moral legitimacy of 
yal American ways. 

hird foundation, economic pros- 
remained unchanged. In fact, it 
| unprecedented heights, which 
wo simple consequences. First, 
ed unusually high expectations, 
2m we are wrestling with today, 
ond, it created immense room 
srimenting, whether in political 
or alternative lifestyles. Many 
is prosperity for granted, not 
g either its privilege or its fragil- 


all, then, the general direction 
‘60s (since the first two founda- 
ere shaken so solidly) was in non- 
mal directions. In the religious 
he trend was toward increasing 
sm and secularization; in the 
| cultural area it was toward 
ism and radicalism. 

ral factors marked the big shift in 
s. In the first place, many of the 
fthe 60s ran aground in the early 
ome of them were philosophi- 
wconsistent or inadequate; others 
unrealistic and romantic and 
d against the hard wall of the real- 
echnological society. 

ddition the process of social frag- 
tion went further in the 70s. For 
le, we have seen the decline of 
al parties, the breakup of the 
rate, and the rise of more fluid 
issue politics. Other obvious ex- 
s have been the diversification of 
les and the increase of divorce. 


most important, the economic re- 
m has meant the shaking of the 
part of the foundations. 

1s, in contrast to the 60s, which 
he “Movement decade,’ charac- 
d by nontraditional and collective 
atives, the "70s became the “me 
le; shifting concerns to the indi- 
1 level. Equally, the “70s has 
d from the more liberal or radical 
tions of the 60s to a concerned, if 


not alarmed, conservatism in the ’70s. 
By the end of the ’70s, each of those 
three parts of the foundations had 
therefore been shaken in turn. 

In consequence, the end of the “70s 
called into question the status of 
“Americanism. What is “the American 
way of life” when the traditional work 
ethic has largely collapsed? What is “the 
American lifestyle” when the traditional 
family (despite the rhetoric) has lost its 
social strength? What is “the American 
creed” when patriotism has been ques- 
tioned because of events like Vietnam 
and Watergate? What is the notion of 
“the American melting pot, when many 
minority groups don’t want to be 
melted, and may even be unmeltable? 

You can see that by the end of the 70s 
many of the components of what was 
considered basic to “Americanism” had 
been called into question. At the same 
time, the claim to “exceptionalism” 
seemed much less possible. For exam- 
ple, American mobility has decreased at 
the same time that European mobility 
has increased. Or again, four or five 
European nations _ have overtaken 
America in terms of productivity and 
real wages. The grounds for the claim to 
exceptionalism have therefore been se- 
verely weakened. 

The result is that America is now 
polarized between. conservative and lib- 
eral options, and the difference be- 
tween them touches on all these ques- 
tions and runs like a social faultline 
through American life. On each crucial 


most modern and | 
the most religious of 
modern countries, 
and that 


is very unusual. 


issue the liberal and the conservative 
has a different solution. 


B. The Christian Contribution 

Let us consider next the Christian 
contribution. If we were to ask if there 
are any key contributors to traditional 
“Americanism,” or if there is any clear 
exception to the decline of “exception- 
alism,” the answer would be the same in 
both cases: the Christian faith. One 
thing that is most obvious about 
America in the 1980s is that in its Chris- 
tian faith (its religion in general, to 
some extent) America is a surprising ex- 
ception to the rest of the modern world. 

No nation coming out of the Euro- 
pean system has made a clearer separa- 
tion of church and state, yet none has a 
closer relationship between religion 
and society. In the modern age it is gen- 
erally held that to be modern is to be 
less religious. In most modern coun- 
tries that’s true. But America is both the 
most modern and the most religious of 
modern countries, and that is very un- 
usual. 

Also, it is generally held that the 
higher the standards of education, the 
more religious affiliation drops. What is 
striking about America is that you have 
the highest levels of formal education 
and at the same time the highest levels 
of attested beliefs on a par with African 
or Asian countries where there may be 
almost no education. American faith is 
therefore one of the most extraordinary 
things about America in 1980. Its inten- 
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sity, vitality, and oddity are as striking to 
the European visitor of today as they 
were to de Tocqueville 150 years ago. 

At the same time, it has to be said 
that there are profound contradictions 
to the Christian faith in America. Its 
strengths are obvious. Its spiritual 
strengths include genuine theological 
understanding and genuine renewal. 
But at a lower level American religion 
demonstrates remarkable social vitality 
that has little to do with spiritual vital- 
ity. 

The place of religion in the U.S. 
ethnic communities is one example. Re- 
ligion has become the cultural carrier, 
the guardian of the group’s identity. 
Such religion therefore has a social vi- 
tality that has nothing to do with 
spiritual vitality. A more important ex- 
ample is the way faith and freedom, de- 
mocracy and Christianity, are tied to- 
gether in American history. 

But at the same time, there are also 
enormous weaknesses to offset those 
strengths. Of course, I’m not saying 
that American religion is weak by com- 
parison with Europe. As modernization 
has come to Europe, we've seen the vir- 
tual collapse of traditional Christian 
faith, mainly because the church there 
lacked either spiritual or social vitality. 
(In my country less than five percent of 
the population attends church). 

By contrast, because of the social and 
spiritual vitality of faith in America, the 
impact of modernization didn’t lead to 
the virtual collapse of faith. But there 
has been a vital change. Spiritual indi- 
cators are up (extraordinary rising num- 
bers, high spiritual interest, generous 
giving, etc.), but social, moral, and 
political impact is down. There isn’t 
space here to analyze why that is so, but 
let me just note one point where Ameri- 
can faith is extraordinarily weak despite 
its apparent vitality. 

First, Christian faith in America is 
usually diluted. A clear example is the 
“unchurched American,’ someone who 
hasn't been to church in the last six 
months except for weddings or funerals. 
In Europe, the unchurched are either 
nominal Christians who have almost no 
commitment, or skeptics and atheists — 


complete outsiders who would have es 


reason to go to church. 

In America, by contrast, the un- 
churched rate very highly in terms of 
theological orthodoxy, such as their 
views of Scripture, the deity of Christ, 
and the resurrection. In many ways, 
they rate more highly than the 
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churchgoers in Europe. Yet those 
Americans do not go to church regu- 
larly. Why? The answer is simple. Fac- 
tors like higher American mobility— 
more cars, higher lifestyle—mean there 
is a more diffuse form of Christian dis- 
cipleship. Spirituality seems to be 
strong but most of it can be described as 
“privately engaging but socially irrele- 
vant. Thus it has no historical-cultural 
impact in terms of the kingdom of God 
reaching out into the society. 

For example, the president of 
McDonald's is quoted in the New York 
Times as saying, “I believe in God, the 
family, and McDonald’s hamburgers. 
And when I'm in the office, I reverse 
the order.’ Doubtless, he was being 
facetious, but unwittingly that’s how 
most Christians are in fact living. Their 
practical understanding of the lordship 
of Christ isn’t strong enough to bring it 
into the world of science, technology, or 
business. 

This raises the important question: 
For all its enormous vitality, with all its 
extraordinary power and position, is the 
Christian faith in America as faithful to 
Christ as it believes it is? Does it have 
the capacity to meet the challenge of 
the American dilemma in a way that can 
make a practical difference now, as it 
did in the past? 


C. Consequences for Faith 
and Nation 

Because of the unique relationship 
between faith and society in America in 
the past and today, many thinkers rea- 
lize that faith will be crucial to America 
in the future. Indeed, it can be argued 


that the American future turns ¢4 
on the way that faith relates| 
Broadly speaking, there are op} 
possible outcomes for the future} 

1. Growth and Developmeni| 
first outcome is to see renewet 
nomic growth and development # 
to a liberal, secular tomorrow} 
scenario envisages the economy | 
up again. Through the economia 
people would not mind, and 
would not need to notice, the t} 
dous social fragmentation. Eo} 
prosperity and the technologic} 
would hold things together, and } 
would become more and more ; : 
What religion there is left, ined 
Christianity, would become pr 
engaging but socially irrelevant. 

That outcome would be tragic 4 
gospel, but it would be problen 
believe, for the nation. The rev 
that the liberal ideology of utilitaz 
dividualism, which in its ’70s-sty) 
becomes so narcissistic, will pr 
become counterproductive thro: 
selfishness and irresponsible lif 
use of resources, etc. Consequen: 
first option would be both disastr 
the faith (because of its unfaithfi 
and, in the long run, disastrous » 
nation too. 

2. Crisis and Decline. The 
possible outcome is crisis and d) 
As the spiritual and moral basis « 
ety is undermined, and its legi 
and unity are called into questio 
must eventually lead to a period c 
and decline. In an authoritariani 
try, authoritarian power can hold: 
together without the same need! 


Spirituality seems to be strong but most of 
it can be described as “privately engaging 


but socially irrelevant? 


. 

\merica is so free, however, that it 
its faith. Without faith, such free- 
would become decadent. That sce- 
too, would be tragic both for the 
ry and for the faith. 

Traditional Authoritarianism. 
hird possible outcome is that some 
nment of the future will attempt 
apose traditional values by au- 
arian means, not because they are 
but because they are useful. In 
-words, religion is used as social 
to bond the values underlying the 
y, patriotism, etc. 

yat will be the ideal candidate for 
job? New age religions like est or 
have no historical resonance nor 
sroad popular appeal in America. 
will the ideal candidate be liberal 
stianity, for similar reasons. No, it 
be conservative Christianity, be- 
> only the latter has both the histor- 
resonance and the broad popular 
al. Look at Ulster or South Africa 
see Christianity’s proven track rec- 
of bolstering cultures under stress. 
1980 election was a large straw in 
vind of this direction. 

is third option is not only disas- 
; to the nation in the long term, be- 
e such a tactic never works; but in 
hort term it is disastrous to the gos- 
When the gospel is exploited and 
ted in such a way, it falls along 
the ugly thing with which it be- 
es identified. 

Genuine Renewal. The fourth 
ible outcome is a genuine revitali- 
mn of American life through genuine 
tual renewal. Obviously this is the 
re most Christians desire, but it’s 
e of a challenge than many realize. 
itual renewal never takes place for 
mnalistic ends. Nor is it any good 
having patriotic goose bumps while 
ing “God bless America. Only a 
: which recovers the full Biblical 
historical dimensions of the leader- 
of Christ has any chance of making 


the necessary impact on America today. 
Thus, although the fourth outcome is 
the one we may desire and pray for, it is 
the hardest option of all. 


Conclusion 

This has been a lightning sketch, but 
do you see something of the challenge 
of being a disciple of Christ today? Let 
me share with you my sense of excite- 
ment as I look at the task that is yours as 
Americans. Four points bring together 
all we have discussed. 

First, it is time for a Biblical “third 
way.” On looking back, it is clear that 
extreme liberalism (in the 60s) and ex- 
treme conservatism (in the ’70s) have 
each in turn been discredited. Now is 
the time for a Biblical approach that 
does not veer from one extreme to the 
other. We need to show that the whole 
counsel of God, the whole mind of 
Christ, has something to say to our cul- 
ture. This is the decade to pick up the 
possibilities of a genuine third way. 

Second, the gospel has become deci- 
sive again in America at a moment when 
American influence is decisive in the 
world. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the latter may depend on the former. In 
other words, the strategy and effective- 
ness of America in the world may de- 
pend on the integrity and effectiveness 
of the gospel in America. This is an ex- 
citing and challenging constellation of 
circumstances. 

Third, it has been pointed out that at 
the great times of trial in your country, 
spiritual awakenings have coincided 
with those periods of social trial and led 
the nation forward to new hope under 
God. The first great awakening made its 
key contributions to the American Rev- 
olution. The second time of trial was in 
the 19th century, particularly in the 
wake of slavery and the division of the 
nation, and the second great awakening 
led to what Clemenceau first called the 
“second American revolution.” 


Some thinkers, looking at the prob- 
lems in 1980, see America going 
through its third such time of trial. But 
will there be another awakening that 
makes a significant impact on America? 

Fourth, a precedent from my own 
country. One hundred fifty years ago 
during the first industrial revolution, 
England was the modern world’s “lead 
society. For better or worse we were in 
the vanguard of change then just as you 
are now. At the time, the first evangeli- 
cal awakening had two important 
waves, the first a movement of broad 
popular renewal, and, second, a nar- 
rower and more intensive infiltration of 
British life through Christians in poli- 
tics, industry, business, and other 
areas. 

The first wave, under people like 
Wesley and Whitefield, was followed up 
by the second wave, under people like 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury. Together 
they cut deeply into British life, and 
historians say that by 1830 evan- 
gelicalism was the single most powerful 
influence in England. 

We are now enduring the second in- 
dustrial revolution, with America as the 
leading society. A movement of renewal 
has. taken place on a broad popular 
level. But I’m asking if there will also be 
a narrower, more intensive and deeper 
application of faith to every area of 
American life—so that it bites in and 
changes America profoundly. 

A friend at Oxford is an economics 
don. His firm and passionate conviction 
is that our 20th-century equivalent of 
Wilberforce’s epic stand is the search 
for a just economic order. Here is just 
one place where Christians could be de- 
cisive in America and make America’s 
influence in the world something posi- 
tive rather than negative. 

Add everything up and you will see 
that this is an extraordinary moment for 
you American Christians. Let’s make 
sure that we are among those who are 
skilled in reading the signs of the times 
rather than those who missed God's mo- 
ment when it came. 


This article was condensed from a talk given 
recently at a conference on business spon- 
sored by New College Berkeley. 

Os GUINNESS recently received his Ph.D. 
from Oxford University in England. He is 
author of The Dust of Death and In Two 
Minds. 
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book called Looking Out for No. 1 
A’ Robert J. Ringer not only made 
the best-seller list but perhaps 
better captured the thrust of American 
culture than any other recent title. The 
seventies were accurately characterized 
as the “me decade.” As we move into the 
eighties the self-preoccupied focus of 
our culture doesn’t appear to be going 
away. In fact, Daniel Yankelovich, a 
leading analyst of social trends, states 
that Americans not only want all the 
material comforts and economic secu- 
rity that life can provide but increas- 
ingly want to be “self-actualized” too. 
The individualistic pursuit of happiness 
is alive and well, still at the center of the 
American Dream. 

Jesus Christ comes to us in the midst 
of our self-seeking culture with words of 
troubling paradox. “By gaining his life a 
man will lose it; by losing his life for my 
sake, he will gain it” (Matthew 10:39). 
Further, he insists that if we are to be 
his disciples we are not even to be con- 
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cerned about our basic needs, let alone 
pursuing self-absorbed lifestyles. 
Christ challenges us to put aside our 
agendas and make his agenda absolutely 
number one in our lives—assuring us 
we can trust him to meet our basic 
needs. Listen to his remarkable words: 
“No servant can be the slave of two mas- 
ters; for either he will hate the first and 
love the second, or he will be devoted 
to the first and think nothing of the sec- 
ond. You cannot serve God and money. 
Therefore I bid you to put away anxious 
thought about food and drink to keep 
you alive, and clothes to cover your 
body. Surely life is more than food and 
the body more than clothes.” And, “No, 
do not ask anxiously, “What are we to 
eat? What are we to drink? What shall 
we wear?’ All of these are things for the 
heathen to run after, not for you, be- 
cause your heavenly Father knows you 
need them all. Set your mind on God’s 
kingdom and His justice before every- 
thing else and all the rest will come to 
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you as well” (Matthew 6:24-26 a1 
33)! 

One of the things that amazes 4 
when Christ talked about the kin} 
no one ever asked him what he wa 
ing about. In contrast, I find 
Christians today puzzled by th 
guage of the kingdom. Jewish list 
apparently then needed no defif 
because they lived in constant ant 
tion of the promised future of Ge 
understand the meaning of the kin 
we Gentile believers need to stud 
possess the rich tapestry of image: 
fill the Old Testament. : 

From Genesis to Malachi, Goo} 
tentions for the human futuref 
clearly good. He intends to brin; 
being a new age of righteousne 
which all sin is put away, a new : 
justice in which all oppression is e74 
a new age of peace in which the it 
ments of war are transformed int 
tools of peace, a new age of recor 
tion, wholeness and love in whick: 


va 


gn in the midst of his people 
In Jesus Christ, God's future is 
resent and coming. He is the 
n of God at hand, he is the right- 
ss, justice, peace, and reconcil- 
e of God that are changing our 
We live in anticipation of his re- 
vhen his kingdom will come in 


; calls those of us who would fol- 
n to repent; turn our backs on 
fseeking, materialistic culture; 
ek first “God’s kingdom and his 
before everything — else” 
ew 6:33). As the living body of 
Jhrist, we are called to set aside 
sr agendas and be the presence of 
uture in society, seeking to serve 
than to be served, allowing him 
k through us to bring his right- 
sss and justice and peace in a 
of growing need. 
those of us who accept this call to 
siples of the kingdom, we need to 
ye the ways in which those first 
es understood what it meant to 
rist’s kingdom first. We have fail- 
icknowledge the radical character 
it it means to follow Jesus Christ. 
nt see Jesus presenting the rich 
ruler with the four spiritual laws, 
ig him to be on the board of his 
rise, and encouraging him to be a 
witness to other rich young rulers. 
her, we hear Jesus say to him, “If 
ish to go the whole way, go, sell 
Jossessions, and give them to the 
and then you will have riches in 
n; and come, follow me. When 
yung man heard this he went away 
heavy heart; for he was a man of 
wealth. Jesus said to his disciples, 
you this: a rich man will find it 
‘0 enter the kingdom of Heaven. I 
t, it is easier for a camel to pass 
gh the eye of a needle than for a 
jan to enter the kingdom of God” 
hew 19:21-24). 
ave heard the story of the prodigal 
hed in terms of God’s love for both 
rodigal and the elder brother. I 
heard the story of the rich young 
preached in terms of God's love 
le young ruler. But I have never 
| it preached in terms of God's love 
he poor. Somehow it has never 
ed on us that Jesus was doing more 
giving the young ruler a salvation 
Isn't it possible that Jesus wanted 
fo sell his possessions because he 
ed justice for the poor and suffer- 
1 Jewish society? 
ery Biblical example of those who 


legiance to him but to his kingdom as 
well. To seek first that kingdom resulted 
not only in adopting the right-side-up 
values of Jesus and creating loving re- 
lationships, but in totally resetting one’s 
priorities. 

Following Jesus always seemed to 
make a difference in the ways Chris- 
tians used their time and resources. 
Seemingly Peter and Andrew didn't 
even sell their fishing business. They 
simply walked away from it and used 
every waking moment for the work of 
the kingdom. Zaccheus gave half his 
property to the poor and offered to pay 
back fourfold anyone he had cheated. 
Matthew gave up his career with the 
IRS and devoted himself full time to the 
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As the living body 

of Jesus Christ we are 
called to set aside 

all other agendas 

and be the presence 
of God’s future 

in society. 
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call of Christ. And we are told that, in 
the apostolic church, believers sold 
their possessions and shared their re- 
sources. 

Does God have different standards of 
discipleship today? We in America are 
the richest Christians in the history of 
the world, yet somehow we have failed 
to recognize the Biblical teaching that 
seeking first the kingdom doesn’t mean 
giving ten percent of our finances and 
our leftover time. It really means for us, 
as it did for those earliest followers, 
dramatically resetting priorities not 
only for our life goals, but also for our 
personal resources, thereby freeing as 
much of our time, talent, and finances 
as possible for the work of God's king- 
dom in a world of exploding need. 

When Graham Kerr, the former “Gal- 
loping Gourmet,’ gave his life to Christ, 
he immediately realized he couldn't be 
the foremost example of American 
hedonism and still follow Jesus. He not 
only gave up a very successful TV 
career, but he also signed over royalties 
to his books and TV rights to those who 
had helped him build his career. He 
walked away from being a millionaire. 

God’s kingdom call on Graham and 
Treena Kerr's lives is to work with the 


world’s poor. They have a vision for 
helping affluent American Christians 
reduce their waste in order to free re- 
sources to start micro-farm projects in 
South America. As staff members of 
Youth with a Mission, they have re- 
duced their lifestyles to the point that 
they live on $14,000 a year, and Graham 
and Treena have never enjoyed life 
more. They have discovered that the 
good life of God is the life given away. 

Ted and Ann, acouple in Seattle, con- 
fronting the reality of a rapidly widen- 
ing gap between rich and poor, prayer- 
fully examined their lifestyle priorities. 
They found a number of creative ways 
to alter their lifestyles, including using 
public transportation. As a consequence 
of those changes they were able to free 
32 percent of Ted’s income as an en- 
gineer. That extra money was invested 
in a small Christian agricultural project 
in Haiti. Ted and Ann’s investment paid 
the full-time salary of an agriculturist 
who was working to enable a commu- 
nity of 10,000 to become self-reliant in 
food production. 

Five Christian couples in California 
who were in the habit of eating out to- 
gether once a month decided to sim- 
plify that area of their lives. Instead of 
eating out in expensive restaurants they 
took turns hosting their friends in their 
own homes. Each meal focused on a dif- 
ferent country, not only to enjoy the na- 
tional cuisine but to learn about the 
mission of the church in that country. 
Then the five couples took the money 
they would have spent in a restaurant 
and invested in the work of the church 
in whichever country they had focused 
on during their meal. 

Thousands of Christians are putting 
God’s kingdom first by opening their 
homes to neglected children. Others 
are freeing time to work in neighbor- 
hood evangelism. Some are joining 
cooperative living ventures in order to 
have more resources to share with those 
in need. 

The call to follow Christ is a call to 
free as much of our time, talent, and re- 
sources as possible for the work of his 
kingdom in a world of growing need. 
We have the opportunity to discover 
that the good life of God is the life given 
away. 


——_ ee" 


Tom SINE works with World Concern in 
Seattle and has recently published a book, 
The Mustard Seed Conspiracy. 
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ved Jesus resulted not only in al- 
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Werner Koch Interview 


Insights from the 


Confessing Church on 


Our Present Crisis 


Werner Koch studied with Dietrich Bonhoe: 
Finkenwalde in 1935-36. During that time he was a vic: 
a reporter for the foreign press on the subject of the c 
struggle against Hitler. In November 1936 he was arrest 

the Gestapo and confined in the concentration ca: 
Sachsenhausen. Since pee war he has been a pastor, autho 


lecturer in Ger) 


Ow his recent trip through America Radix 
him about his insights on our situation today froi 
perspective of his struggle against Hitler and other experi’ 


I should say first of all that our 
experience with Hitler showed us how 
dangerous the irrational factor in poli- 
tics is. That factor in politics has several 
aspects. First of all, there is what I 
should like to call the false gods. There 
was in Hitler's time, of course, the over- 
whelming self-conceit that Hitler had 
about himself. He was the Fuehrer, the 
man elected by providence to save Ger- 
many and to lead the whole world. The 
Aryan race, the eternal Germany, and 
himself—all these were the false gods in 


which Hitler believed, as did many 
others with him. Those beliefs led the 
German people to be ready for the sac- 
rifices which the Fuehrer demanded. 
Another irrational factor was the total 
confidence in the superiority of their 
own armament systems. When, for in- 


stance, Hitler had been warned by 
some generals not to wage war against 
Russia, he answered, “You are remind- 
ing me of the fate of Napoleon who lost 


in the 30s. His comments are excerpted H 


his armies there. But Napoleon} 
have the tanks I have. What tH} 
sians have is nothing.” In the firs} 
and months of the campaign 
Russia he seemed to be confir: 
that view, because the German 
entered and conquered hundref 
hundreds of miles of Russia. Wed 
overestimation of the superiority} 
own armament systems, as (may + 
lowed to say?) you had in the Vif 
war. You believed that with your 4 
bombs and so on you could win] 
war, but you have seen that it \ 
possible. | 
We also had a belief in sell 
phantoms. In Hitler’s time the pl 
was the Jew. It was quite irration] 
couldn't prove it. The other phy 
was the belief that “every comn| 
every Russian, is a monster. | 
quite irrational. But that facté 
enormous consequences because\4 
Hitler could set fire to the Re 
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ling, our parliament building, in 
and then say “Who has done it? Of 
se, the communists, these devils of 
nunists.” 

rl Barth, the most famous theologi- 
hinker of this century, taught us 
there was no reliable revelation of 
s word in nature and in human his- 
The Nazis and the German “Chris- 
” had said just the contrary. They 
that the event of the so-called Na- 
il Socialist revolution was a revela- 
of God. That the Fuehrer was sent 
.od himself and was a revelation of 
. Barth said, these are not valid 
ces for proclaiming the gospel to 
church. The only reliable sources 
he proclamation of the gospel are 
Testaments of the Bible and the 
sage of Jesus Christ himself. 

10se of us who believed this were al- 
y immunized against National So- 
st ideology. We didn’t adore the 


to us. And we declared this in the so- 
called Theological Declaration of Bonn 
in May 1934, a declaration which in- 
cluded six theses. 

Thesis one stated this: “We (we mean- 
ing the Confessing Church) are reject- 
ing the false doctrine that we can find 
the revelation of God’s will in history 
and in nature.’ 

The second thesis was just as impor- 
tant and full of consequences. In the 
second thesis we declared that there is 
no autonomy for politics, that there 
can’t be any realm in human life which 
is outside the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
We said this in the face of Hitler, who 
proclaimed that a totalitarian state had 
the right to determine the whole of 
human life. That means the state had 
the right to say what the German 
people had to do and not to do, what the 
German people had to think and not to 
think, what the German people had to 
believe and not to believe. 


So for the first time we broke with the 
tradition of four centuries, the old tradi- 
tion called “throne and altar.’ First came 
the throne and then the altar. That 
means the church must serve the state. 
The doctrinal background of this tradi- 
tion was the old Lutheran doctrine of 
the two realms or kingdoms of God. 
That doctrine states that God has one 
kingdom on his right hand dealing with 
the gospel, which is the spiritual 
sphere; and another kingdom on his left 
hand dealing with political affairs, ad- 
ministration, justice, and so on. This lat- 
ter sphere was in the hands of the em- 
perors and kings and princes—in short, 
the state. Those two spheres had 
nothing to do with each other. Only in 
God himself were the two spheres 
united, but not in our human thinking. 
So the church had to abstain from any 
statements on political affairs. We re- 
jected those false doctrines for the first 
time, and we acted according to our 
own declaration. 

I should perhaps mention that in 
thesis five of the Bonn Declaration we 
also stated that it is the task of the 
church to remind all those who are in 
the government and all those who are 
under the government of the demands 
of the kingdom of God. And so we had a 
constant interaction between our 
theological insights and the political 
situation in our country. When it be- 
came more and more clear that our gov- 
ernment was composed of a band of 
gangsters and that they committed one 
crime after another, the leaders of the 
Confessing Church decided to send a 
memorandum to Hitler himself. 

It was the fourth of June 1936, when 
for the first time in church history the 
German church openly dared to blame 
the measures of the state. We stated in 
this document that the official anti- 
Semitism which forced us to hate Jews 
was in contradiction to the command- 
ment of Christ to love each other. We 
also stated that the effects of the meas- 
ures of the secret police were not sub- 
jected or submitted to the secretary of 
state and the department of justice or to 
normal trials and judges. This was unac- 
ceptable for the Christian church. The 
existence of the concentration camps 
was unacceptable to the Christian 
church. Also unacceptable was the fact 
that the results of the elections had 
been falsified. 

I must say we didn’t do it strongly 
enough and we did it almost too late. 
But we did protest, and the state under- 
stood quite well that the resistance of 


- gods that this ideology presented 
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Werner Koch with Helmut Schmidt 


the Confessing Church was a political 
danger for them. Therefore, in those 12 
years 3,000 Protestant pastors were ar- 
rested from a total of 18,000. Most of 
them were held in detention only for 
some days or some weeks, but some of 
them also for months and years. I spent 
two years and three weeks in the captiv- 
ity of the secret police. 

But what is important for me in the 
situation today is that we won the right 
during our country’s trials to deal with 
politics today. And when we are delib- 
erating the fact that we are in an atomic 
age, and that atomic war is being pre- 
pared for by both sides, then we ask 
ourselves if it isn’t the task of the Chris- 
tian church to do all that can be done to 


Isn t it the task of 
the Christian 
church to do all 
that can be done 
to prevent an 
atomic war? 


prevent an atomic war. Atomic war 
would mean the destruction of two- 
thirds of humankind and two-thirds of 
the whole creation, and that is obvi- 
ously in contradiction to the will of God. 

God is the God of life, not the God of 
death. Such devastation is in contradic- 
tion to all that Christ taught in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Now, with the help 
of our insights and experiences which 
we won in the church struggle, we are 
able to motivate the younger generation 
to make huge demonstrations for the 
sake of peace. We find that connection 
confirmed by the fact that some old 
leaders of the Confessing Church are 
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still surviving, like Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, who was the personal pris- 
oner of Hitler for more than eight years; 
like Professor Helmut Gollwitzer; like a 
pastor who had been state secretary 
and, for a certain time, mayor of Berlin. 
Then he resigned from his office as 
mayor because he became aware of how 
guilty he was, and he took a parish again 
and began to preach. But he had enor- 
mous moral authority in the whole 
country because he repented and con- 
fessed that he had been a victim of the 
military-industrial complex. Now the 
Christian peace movement has become 
a political power in our country. 

The huge demonstration at Bonn this 
year,on the tenth of October with 
300,000 people, was planned and or- 
ganized by pastors. Two of the pastors 
were themselves scholars and pupils of 
the Confessing Church. They and all 
the other younger leaders of the Chris- 
tian peace movement stated again and 
again, “We are acting in the tradition of 
the Confessing Church.” And then 803 
other organizations followed the appeal 
made by those two pastors to come to 
Bonn. 

This demonstration took place with- 
out any violence and it was impossible 
for the government to say, “These are 
tools of Moscow propaganda.” Every 
day for weeks before the demonstration 
you could read articles in any news- 
paper warning of the forthcoming peace 
demonstration. It was always stated that 
these people may be of good will, but 
they are naive, and unconsciously they 
are acting for the interests of Moscow, 
and so on. Our political opposition in 
the parliament, the so-called Christian 
Democrat party, forced the government 
to open a discussion two days before the 
demonstration and even asked the gov- 
ernment to forbid the demonstration 
because it possibly could turn into riots. 


But the chancellor answered, 
stand for freedom and democrac 
can't forbid such demonstrations. | 

This process of learning is goi| 
inside and outside the church} 
church balked at one time and w 
luctant to join the peace move} 
openly, but now, under the press} 
the movement, church leaders ha 
gently recommended all congreg} 
in the whole country to organize ) 
weeks. During those peace weeks‘ 
should be panel discussions bey 
those who are standing for atom 
terrence and those who are sta 
against it. Films should be show4 
information given. The taboos thij 
that all those things are affairs on} 
military experts should be broker 
huge demonstration in Berlin i} 
said, “We are more than experts, v| 
the victims. We are telling the p} 
such simple truths as ‘atomic we4 
are atomic targets.” 

We are insisting that steps muj 
taken for disarmament and the firs 
has to be to defuse Pershing I 
cruise missiles and neutron bomi 


In a huge 
demonstration in 
Berlin it was said 
“We are more thi 
experts, we are 
the victims.” 


European soil. The first peopled 
acted in this way were the 

churches in the Netherlands, 

founded an interchurch peace co: 
with a staff of experts paid for by a 
churches. They've had a slogan 

1977: “Help us to take all at 
weapons out of the world, ano} 
Netherlands must begin it.” So the 
ganized a poll of the whole popul 
in the Netherlands asking “What < 
the neutron bomb?” They coll 
1,200,000 signatures against the - 
tron bomb from a population of} 
40,000,000 in this small land. The 
the 26th of May 1981, when the 

tions were held in the Netherland) 
percent of the electors voted for | 
candidates and those parties who p 
ised not to permit cruise missile 
Dutch territory. In the German n 
papers it was openly declared this 
due to the influence of the church 


; 


ollowing the example of the 
ands, we are hoping to become 
nd more a political power with 
yur government, and even your 
nent in Washington, will have to 

In your country the states of 
id Nevada already have begun to 
nd the real danger, because 
e help of the Mormon Church 
posed the placement of MX roc- 
. 


s very surprised that even in 
> America the population is 
of the danger it’s in. There were 
in Omaha who told me, we are 
t victims, and so we have to try 
pine ethical points of view saying 
estruction of whole regions of 
populations is a crime against 
d humankind. We have to get ac- 
information because our govern- 
are telling only half-truths. We 
» combine memory and imagina- 
nd for European people, it’s the 
-y of what war really means. We 
enced the destruction of WWII. 
ation means that we try to ima- 
hat an atomic war would mean. 

mn I visited the Strategic Air 
and on a tour for visitors, a very 
merican soldier came with us as a 
At the end of the tour, when we 
en all that gigantic machinery 
you have installed underground, 
1en we had seen on the screen all 
normous possibilities to fire up 
»s, he asked me, “Did you enjoy 
said, “No, because first of all 
‘weapons are atomic targets. And 
uch a splendid man as you will be 
med into atomic ash. You have 
fen to put on the screen the pic- 
yf Hiroshima. It is not sufficient to 
all these enormous possibilities. 
ould show at the same time the 
ction— Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
only a small example of this. The 
tomic weapons will be indescriba- 
gre destructive and will have con- 
nces for many, many genera- 


said, “I am afraid you are right.” 
| Barth, my teacher and confessor, 
lready in the 50s that people in 
lest and East ought to stand up 
t the insanity going on in this mat- 
1ey ought to create a political real- 
first rank opposition, a reality that 
the government and the press will 
ced to take into account. 

not principles, ideologies, and 
ns that are at stake. It’s not a ques- 


LULLABY 


This is the age when dreams crash 
loudly, like the tympani that wake you 
when you have been dozing.. 

Listening to a German requiem I realize 
that I am not ready to die. 

Brahms, so famous for his lullabies, 

has taken to writing requiems 

that depress me, 

and show my death to be reality. 


What becomes of one at a turning? 
I still want to drink the wind, 
to bubble up from under the blue 


when sea meets sky, to dance under a spell, 


to sing like the stars in heaven. 
And Brahms is singing requiems, 
while I weep. 


eee 
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I was drowning once when 


my mother screamed 

Save her! Save my daughter! 

I wish that she were screaming now 

and that some strong arms could catch me 
as they caught me then, around the waist, 
and took me to the shore. 

Cool rejoicing, all of a moment, 

when I knew that I would live. 


No one is catching me now. 

Now I believe that someone is throwing, 
Throwing requiems in my face and 
expecting me to catch them 

before they drown me, drown us all, 

in the realization that the one 

last time going down 

is when we are on our Own. 


—~Meredith Preston 


MEE enicerisiitem it S. about « -\ 
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Last month I received a letter from a 
friend who evidently interprets my en- 
thusiasm for writing poetry as a form of 
misguided idolatry. His concerned ad- 
monition went as follows: 


“Let me share that as long as I 
have known you, I have seen in 
you a deep hunger to discover 
what you might find to do, so that 
you may find life ...Now you sup- 
pose that by writing poetry you 
will have life. While it is good for 
you to express yourself creatively, 
that still can’t give you the life you 
are looking for. You will still have 
an ache inside. I hope that you 


will soon discover the intimacy 
with Christ which is life indeed” 


Eleven years ago my friend’s assess- 
ment would have paralleled my own 


*; 
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judgment of the inner tug-of-war I was 
experiencing. I was a freshman in col- 
lege, studying three-dimensional art, 
and I had just become a Christian. I 
found it impossible to serve both God 
and art. I believed that to excel in this 
field, I would have to offer myself 100 
percent. My solution was to change my 
course of study and have nothing to do 
with art. 

Needless to say, I lived with an emp- 
tiness, a creative void, for the next sev- 
eral years, and in my frustration I began 
writing poetry. My writing has now be- 
come a medium for expressing the im- 
ages and ideas in my world. I am not 
afraid of worshiping my poetry: rather 
the poetry, if it is successful, ought to 
point beyond itself. Since I see the 
world from a Christian perspective, 
some of my poetry ought to point to- 
ward Jesus Christ as the ultimate truth 


and the one deserving my wore 
believe that any ability I have 4] 
ceive meaning in concrete imag 
gift from God. Not that what I y 
necessarily “inspired,” but that | 
been given the capacity to ser ; 


ponder, and to imagine. ) 
In responding to my friend’s le 
became consciously aware that por 
a form of prayer. Writing poetry) 
way of meditating on God’s wi 
word expressed not solely via the | 
Scriptures” but expressed throu 
the total structure of the univd 
from the structure of subatomic 
cles to black holes, from ancier 
thology through the book of Reve 
—encompassing the manifestatif 
creation on all levels, from wond¢t 
gooey matter to pure, elusive spi 
During the last three years I ha} 
come aware that the Holy Spirit 4 


monstrate the gospel to me 
th images: snapshots of life and of 
> loving one another. The image 
e as simple as a mother sharing 
union bread with her small son. 
“an be as loaded as a young woman 
ng over our kneeling pastor, feed- 
m bread and wine—the body and 
of Christ—before he serves the 
egation. I have been deeply 
d by such images. Through them I 
witnessed the phenomenon of 
st in our midst.” 
of nature and human relations 
yns me to observe what they reveal 
.and its meanings. It is not always 
ble for me, whether out of lack of 
est or sheer inability, to see sym- 
meaning in images. Yet what harm 
ome from trying? The reward of 
understanding, of being able to 
lize an abstraction because of the 


All of nature 
and human relations 
beckon me to observe 


what they reveal 
of life 


and its meanings. 


clarity of an image excites me and gives 
me incentive to keep looking. 

The focus on images in my poetry has 
partially released me from preaching or 
explaining “Truth” from a personal van- 
tage point. A concise image will speak 
its own language and will be heard, 
even if only by the unconscious mind. 
Presenting this clear image, without in- 
terpretation, allows the interested 
reader to experience the image as 
though it were her or his own and to at- 
tach personal symbolic meaning to the 
image. 

I believe in the power of imagery to 
speak for itself, but I am not sure I allow 
this consistently in my own poetry. 
Sometimes it is my discovery of mean- 
ing beyond images that inspires me to 
write a poem, and in it I try to recreate 
the revelation for the reader. It is not 
the image I wish to share but my “ah- 
ha” experience with that image. During 
this past year I have written both kinds 
of poems: those that simply describe 
images and those that attempt to share 
my perception of the symbolic mean- 
ings behind the images. I usually like 
both types of poems, but I feel insecure 
with the ones that describe only im- 
ages. I sense that the images are affec- 
tive on an unconscious level, but be- 
cause I can’t verbalize a “meaning” 
beyond the images, I doubt the value of 
such poems. 

It is at this point that my lack of faith 
is revealed. Do I believe that God 
speaks through images, even those I 
can’t interpret, or do I believe that God 
speaks only through those images my 
mind comprehends? Perhaps my con- 
cerned friend is partly right. My en- 
thusiasm for writing poetry may be a 
way of elevating personal interpreta- 
tions of imagery rather than presenting 


images without the trappings of sym- 
bolism, so that they might speak for 
themselves. 

During the past year I have con- 
sciously tried to keep direct reference 
to Christianity out of my poetry. I 
wanted to see if clear images could 
speak the gospel for me. I was also dis- 
appointed in most of the Christian 
poetry I read. It seemed to be little 
more than unimaginative paraphrases 
of familiar Bible passages. I feared my 
own ability to bore readers (and myself) 
with trite descriptions and religious 
cliches, so I didn’t want even to try to 
write “Christian poetry. However, what 
often came out were those poems writ- 
ten with a symbolic meaning behind the 
images, and usually they were Christian 
symbols. 

Recently I wrote a “secular” poem 
describing a classical guitarist and his 
audience at a concert I attended, and 
found myself using a Biblical image to 
describe their relationship. Here is the 
last stanza of that poem: 


We are willful 
Israelites silenced 
by the gloryface 
of Moses, intent 
on hearing those 
living visions 
sung to you in 
high places we 
cannot go. 
We pray in unconscious 
unison 
that your veil 
will slip. 


I’ve come to realize that many of the 
strong images in the Bible have, 
through exposure and the work of the 
Holy Spirit, become my own. The im- 
ages I draw from my personal experi- 
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ences have been augmented by the ex- 
periences of the characters in the Bible. 
This is what I would like to accomplish 
in my writing: To pass on to readers (or 
listeners) the life of the images de- 
scribed in my poetry. 

I must finally admit I believe that im- 
ages are only as powerful as their ability 
to suggest an idea, symbol, or emotion 
in or beyond themselves. Only when I 
have experienced the suggestive power 
of an image am I interested in describ- 
ing it; then it has come to life for me. 
Even images of death, when they point 
beyond themselves, contain this life. 

As a Christian I cannot do more than 
pattern my life after the example of 
Jesus. As a fledgling poet, I can also find 
in him a model to follow. Jesus, the liv- 
ing Word, came from heaven and com- 
municated his message through images, 
most often through the common images 
of daily life and those found in familiar 
stories of the Old Testament: bread, 
wine, lost coins, barren fig trees, timid 
slaves, Noah and the Great Flood, 
Moses and the Red Sea crossing, etc. 


God's 
“face” is hidden 


but his 


voice is heard. 


I think the reason Jesus frequently 
used images in parables and sermons is 
that people instinctively trust actions 
more than words. Language has greatly 
increased our ability to deceive others, 
yet an astute observer can read a de- 
ceivers body language and discern the 
deception. Though the voice is lying, 
the body is expressing the truth. 

God is not limited in his mode of 
communication with us, yet I know few 
people who claim direct routine com- 
munication from God. There have been 
times when I have sensed a comforting 
thought so clearly it seemed to have 
been spoken, yet I “heard” no audible 
voice. More commonly, I think God 
chooses to speak through the network of 
creation. It is as though he has diffused 
his communication through a perme- 
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able yet exceedingly complex mem- 
brane. His “face” is hidden but his voice 
is heard. 

What message do we receive through 
this network of creation broadcasting 
images, though blurred through trans- 
mission? We receive the message that 
we are not alone, that we are known and 
loved by God, that life is stronger than 
death, that life comes from God and re- 
turns to God. One who can look at life 
three-dimensionally, who can see be- 
neath the flat images of our concrete 
world and sense the message, is one 
who can have hope—hope in the mes- 
sage-giver. God desires that this be so: 
“May the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace as you trust in him, so 
that you may overflow with hope by the 
power of the Holy Spirit” (Romans 
1513); 

This is what I meant earlier when I 
said I wished to pass on in my poetry 
the life of the images. I desire to pre- 
sent images that have affected me so 
that the images will also speak to read- 
ers or listeners, and through the lan- 
guage of the image they may hear a 
message of good news. 

Why not simply preach on a busy 
street corner and quote images found in 
the Bible? This may be effective to a 
certain extent, but many of the images 
are out of context for our society. We un- 
derstand them intellectually rather than 
on a’gut” level. It is easy to appreciate 
them politely but never apply them to 
our own lives. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan is an example. What if a cam- 
pus pastor was speaking to a group of 
black professors at a southern university 
and changed the characters of the para- 
ble so that the traveler who was mugged 
and left by the side of the road was a 
leader in the local chapter of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the Good Samaritan was 
a young black man on parole for dealing 
drugs and attempted murder. Suddenly 
the pastor would be personally address- 
ing each of the professors’ lives and val- 
ues. They could not escape the message 
of the imagery by intellectually process- 
ing it—the images would penetrate 
faster than their minds could devise a 
defense against hearing it. 

Poets have the reputation of being 
prophets in the sense that they reflect 
the conditions and trends of the times in 
which they live. As a Christian poet I do 
the same, by using images that affect 
me on an emotional level today. The 
message behind the images remains the 
same, but the images used to convey it 


may change with each generation, } 
lies fhe value of Christian poet 
not that the Bible has lost its pov 
communicate the gospel, but tl 
Jesus used the images of his day to 
onstrate the good news, so I, too, : 
fered the privilege of doing that f 
generation. 
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Do you create art to worship || 
Creator? Are you able to expn} 
your Christian experiences in 
concrete images? Can your ar 
demonstrate the vitality of the 
gospel to a world that choosey 
to ignore it? 
Would you, artistic reader, be 
interested in sharing some of | 
that inspiration with this 
publication? If you are, please 
send your photographs, small 
originals, or prints or stats of 
originals to: 


Randall Klein 

Art Director 

P.O. Box 2116 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


Black and white, or one color 
will print clearer. Crisp 
and/or bold images are 
preferred. 


If you wish to have your art 
returned, please include a self| 
addressed, stamped envelope s} 
I can do:so. 


If your work is published, I wi 
send you several copies of the: 
issue in which it appears. 


Looking forward to seeing wha 
develops in Chi 
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Interview with 


Paul Schrader 


Paul Schrader wrote the film scripts 
for Taxi Driver and Raging Bull, which 
were directed by Martin Scorsese. He 
wrote and directed Blue Collar, 
Hardcore, American Gigolo, and, most 
recently, Cat People. 


A friend of mine, who theorizes that for 
Scorsese redemption comes through 
suffering and for Schrader it comes 
through unmerited grace, is, I think, on 
the right track. In Scorsese’s Mean 
Streets the hero is a messianic figure 
suffering for someone else. In Schra- 
der’s Hardcore, the story of a parent 
whose runaway daughter gets caught 
up in California's pornographic under- 
world, the child receives the father’s 
undeserved love. In American Gigolo, a 
man who has become incapable of lov- 
ing experiences love as an unearned gift 
at the end of the film. 
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the first film that 


Cat People, 
Schrader directed but didn’t write, is a 
major departure from his earlier work, 
all of which focused on violent urban re- 
ality. According to Schrader, in contrast 


to his previous films, Cat People is 
about night-time dreaming instead of 
daydreaming. 

If the earlier, violent Taxi Driver is 
an example of a Schrader daydream, I 
found the mythologized Cat People, a 
story of night, less disturbing. As differ- 
ent as this horror-genre film is from 
Schrader’s other work, there are some 
common elements. The main characters 
struggle with their two opposing na- 
tures, and love is, in a way, triumphant. 

I interviewed Paul Schrader on his 
recent West Coast tour to promote Cat 
People. 

—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: How did you get into filmmak- 
ing? 

Schrader: As a critic. I started out in 
journalism and then did criticism. I 
wrote a book on theological aesthetics 
for the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, and edited a film magazine. I 


reached a point where nonfictit} 
not dealing with the personal pri 
I was facing. I needed a greater 04 
better expression, and so I just 4 } 
to fiction. The most accessible {} 
fiction was a screenplay because} 
been a critic. 
R: What directors have iil 
work the most? 
S: Bertolucci, Bertolucci, Bertol)| 
R: What directors do you thi 
doing the most important things} 
S: Hector Babenco is the new fy 
reckon with. I'm a big fan of ! 
(Scorsese), and Fosse, Kabat : 
Nick Roeg. These are not sur} 
names. 

I have a tendency to turn tow 
rectors who are strong wher} 
weak—who are visual stylists, be 
began as a storyteller, a writer 
narrative tradition. Only now wi: 
People have I assumed a full visu 
guage. 
R: I read that you've done a ser 
Martin Scorsese on Nikos Kazan 
The Last Temptation of Christ. 
part of a trilogy? 
S: No. We did two projects togeth 
fore, Taxi Driver and Raging Bull! 
see this as the third of a series of 
sufferers, as kind of a third pan) 
tryptych. But it is not a trilogy p: 
R: What was behind your doir 
Last Temptation? 
S: It's been a great love of Mart 
ten years. He asked me to do it.t 
the idea of writing for others, dire 
writing and directing —mixing it - 
R: Scorsese's background is C2 
and yours is Calvinist and you wor 
together. Is there some kind of co: 


religious vision to your work? 
S: Yes. Guilt. 
R: Guilt? Could you elaborate? 
S: Well, I think it’s fairly trans] 
that we both have a great investm 
suffering, We both believe in gui: 
piation, and redemption through | 
These themes permeate our wor 
we both have a strong concept of| 
tion. So those are the givens for \ 
R: I saw Hardcore as the parable - 
prodigal son transposed. Is that! 
you intended? 
S: I'm not happy with the ending « 
film and so I'm not going to go t 
great lengths to defend it. Actualll 
parable I intended was Pilgrim’s ; 
ress. The character is called P’ 
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yften throughout the film. 

as forced to change the ending 
] times and never quite got it 
I learned a hard lesson through 
about controlling your own des- 
tistically. My endings tend to bea 
mconventional and yet they make 
t sense to me. But I didn't have 
ower to fight the studio at that 


also appreciated the way you 
d the family in Grand Rapids in 
sore. You showed what they were 
nd what they believed, without 
condescending. 
all, that was my childhood. My 
sx is in there and my uncle and 
are scenes I directly remember 
ming that way. That's really the 
yart of the film. It’s the most per- 
and the most deeply felt. The 
> gets a little lost when it leaves 
J Rapids. 
:ink it was too early for me to make 
ji-autobiographical piece. I didn't 
enough control over the medium, 
ugh I now do. I had complete con- 
aver Cat People because I know 
the machinery works. 
low does your family view your 
aaking? 
lell, my mothers dead and my 
r doesn't look on it too favorably. I 
from a closed society which did 
pprove of theater-going. 
eir attitude toward people like my- 
is—good riddance. “If you dont 
to be one of us, why dont you 
>” And then once you leave they 
-eare what you do anymore. So 
2s no great interest in me or my 
-in that community. A lot of them 
- go to movies and theyre not in- 
ted in people who make them. 
far as my father is concerned, he 
ld rather have me be a lowly deacon 
the most successful artist. He puts 
alue on art in general and certainly 
> on motion pictures in particular. 
I'm not making films against them 
r them anymore. 
fy last question was about how that 
munity and your family view you. 
t is your attitude toward that back- 
nd? 
hose few people I knew and cared 
jt have moved away and moved on. 
-e've been a lot of deaths in my fam- 
so there aren't many relatives left 


more. I havent been back in quite a 
while. 

I do have a sense of environment: all 
those adolescent landscapes, that pale 
fluorescent sky of the midwest—the 
colorations are very important. But 
there is no place that is home per se. 

I feel like a Crusader. You know when 
Crusaders took off they sold all their 
possessions and set off for the Holy 
Land with the intention of never re- 
turning. They took their culture with 
them. It’s also like being a conquis- 
tador. 

R: What would you say about your edu- 
cation at Calvin College? 

S: It was a good one. One of the advan- 
tages of going to a theological school like 
that is that you know who “they” are. 
They are the mind-control squad and 
they are going to tell you what to do. So 
when you know who they are, it’s real 


easy to figure out who you are. Youre 
not them! 

It allows you to identify yourself 
quite early and move forward aggres- 
sively. So I came out of Grand Rapids 
like a bullet comes out of a gun, full of 
drive and purpose. 

R: No one encouraged you—it was all a 
reaction against that setting? 

S: Yes. It was a fight for freedom. But it 
was a very good education, deeply 
grounded in philosophy and theology. 
R: What about the belief system? Are 
you a believer in any sense? 

S: Well, I do believe that we came from 
something and were going to some- 
thing. I dont think humanity is sui 
generis. If I say much beyond that I get 
into a kind of religious sermonizing that 
I don't think is quite appropriate for a 
film director. I can talk about religion, 
but that’s not my vocation. 


The Darkening Valley: 


A Biblical 
Perspective on 
Nuclear War 


JOHN McCHESNEY-YOUNG 


Darkening Valley: A Biblical Perspec- 
tive on Nuclear War by Dale Aucker- 
man. Seabury Press, 1981, paper, 
$8.95. 


uclear holocaust seems ever more 

likely. Now, many formerly uncon- 
cerned Christians are beginning to 
question the legitimacy of the arms 
race. 

There are two principal ways to argue 
against the current preparations for war. 
The first and more common is the prag- 
matic approach. This includes reasoning 
along the lines of “If one Poseidon sub- 
marine can effectively destroy several 
hundred of the largest cities in the 
Soviet Union, why do we need more 
nuclear weapons?” Many find this way 
of thinking sufficiently convincing that 
they oppose the arms race on this basis 
alone. 

Christians, however, will want to 
consider the second approach as well, 
the moral or theological. Auckerman’s 


book is the best treatment from this 
perspective that I have found. 

The work is divided into four parts in 
31 short chapters. The composition of 
the chapters varies from straightforward 
exegesis to Scriptural meditation to 
more general theological argumenta- 
tion. The author is responsible and con- 
vincing in his use of Scripture to sup- 
port and illustrate his conclusions. His 
writing style is clear, at times poetic, 
and never strident, although his con- 
cern is obviously deeply felt. 

The first part of the book, entitled 
“Victim.” examines the spirituality of 
killing. Beginning with the murder of 
Abel by Cain, and concluding with “the 
central murder,’ that of Jesus, Aucker- 
man shows how the sin of violence may 
hide even under the cloak of a righteous 
deed, but will nevertheless fall as a 
scourge on Jesus’ back. 

The second part, “Juggernaut, ex- 
plores the relationship between whom 
we trust and whom we should trust. If 


there’s not much there for me any- 
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we trust our nation to provide our de- 
fense, are we also willing to offer it the 
human sacrifices to provide that de- 
fense? “So worthy is the nation that 
there is no limit to how many millions 
or hundreds of millions of ‘foe’ or 
‘friend’ may have to be sacrificed to it; it 
may even be necessary to offer up the 
nation itself in final demonstration of its 
righteousness and worthiness” (p. 57). 

“Echoes of God’s Laughter” is the 
third part. Here Auckerman argues that 
the worst fate of humanity is not atomic 
obliteration, but rather, “the worst that 
could come would be summarized in 
that pronouncement, ‘Fool!,’ whether 
recognized as God’s summing up or 
not—though that word, if not heard too 
late, is meant to stop and turn those so 
characterized to Him who in anguish 
speaks it” (p. 107). Auckerman is not 
hopeless of a change of heart on the part 
of the nuclear powers, although he 
points out that in the story of Jonah, it is 
not the big fish that is difficult to be- 
lieve, but the repentance of the Nine- 
vites. 

The topic of the fourth part, “The 
Kingdom as Peace Movement,’ is the 
response of Christians to both the pros- 
pect of nuclear war and God's judg- 
ment. The author leaves no doubt as to 
which he considers more important: 
“Also among Christians nuclear war is 
thought of largely in terms of survival or 
nonsurvival—personal, national, and 
human. Biblically the far more crucial 
question for each person is whether or 
not one can stand before God in the 
judgement” (p. 211). 

One feature of the book is its strong 
presentation of the gospel. The require- 
ment of faith and obedience to God is 
explicit throughout, and opposition to 
the prospect of nuclear war is intimately 
linked to belief in God, our shield and 
defender. 

Two potential objections to the book 
are its possible lack of concern for politi- 
cal “reality” and its avoidance of difficult 
Scripture texts. The first objection is in- 
appropriate. Auckerman is dealing with 
the problem at a level logically prior to 
the political. If Jesus told us that it is 
better to suffer evil than to inflict it, 
then the questions of comparative 
megatonnage and the logic of deter- 
rence become meaningless. Obviously, 
few want to live in a police state or die 
in a nuclear holocaust, but for a Chris- 
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tian convinced that violence, all vio- 
lence, is a sin, it is better to endure 
such a fate than to violate the law of 
God. 

The most difficult problem passages 
in the Bible for most Christian pacifists 
are the militaristic parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. Auckerman defers to Vernard 
Eller’s War and Peace from Genesis to 
Revelation (Herald, 1981). I would also 
recommend Yahweh Is a Warrior by 
Millard Lind (Herald, 1980). 

The history of the church shows that 
the solution to the problem of war is not 
completely obvious. For those who de- 
sire a presentation of the pacifist posi- 
tion from a Biblical perspective, Dar- 
kening Valley is one of the finest. 


JOHN MCCHESNEY-YOUNG, who has read 
every book known to humankind, manages 
the Logos Bookstore in Berkeley. 


Earthkeepers 


WALTER HEARN 


Earthkeeping: Christian Stewardship 
of Natural Resources edited by Loren 
Wilkinson. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1980, paper, $10.95. 
Whatever Happened to Eden? by John 
R. Sheaffer and Raymond H. Brand. 
Tyndale House Publishers, 1980, paper, 
$4.95. 


The Integral Urban House by Helga Ol- 
kowski, Bill Olkowski, Tom Javits, and 
the Farallones Institute Staff. Sierra 
Club Books, 1979, paper, $12.95. 


ow much power would it take to 
Hoernstetely wreck this country’s en- 
vironment?” Last year that question 
was going around our nation’s capital. 
(Answer: one Watt). 

Historian Lynn White, Jr, once 
traced “The Historical Roots of our 
Ecological Crisis” to the judeo-Chris- 
tian concept of the right of human be- 
ings to dominate or “lord it over” the 
earth (Science 155, 1967, pp. 1203-07). 
Now Secretary of the Interior James 
Watt seems intent on demonstrating 
that White was correct. As almost 
everyone knows by now, the man Presi- 
dent Reagan appointed as chief steward 
of U.S. natural resources speaks openly 
of his Christian motivations. He takes 


Genesis 1:28 as God’s command t} 
ploit nature, just as Lynn White} 
Christians do, rather than to prei4 
as much of it as possible for future} 
erations. After all, Watt has arg 
when the Lord returns there wor} 
any future generations. (Of cour} 
the exploiters damage fragile ec} 
tems and diminish the carrying cap) 
of the earth, there may not be an} 
ture generations anyway. ) 

Lynn White's 1967 accusation: 
widely echoed by others, includin: 
McHarg in Design with Nature (Na 
History Press, 1969). A few writers 4 
to refute the charge or mute it. Ric 
Wright, in “Responsibility fori 
Ecological Crisis” (BioScience 20, | 
pp. 851-3) responded that humans '4 
tended to dominate natural con} 
nities regardless of their religious } 
age or persuasion. Francis Schaeffi 
Pollution and the Death of Man 
dale House, 1970) was critical of V¥ 
but ended up essentially ad 
ing with his charge. Ian Barbour} 
lected a variety of responses in Wed 
Man and Environmental Ethics (é 
son- Wesley, 1973). 


P 


Earthkeeping is the most thor 
treatment of Christian responsibilit 
the natural environment so far. Iti} 
produced by the 1977-78 Fellows o 
Calvin College Center for Chri 
Scholarship and edited by Loren : 
kinson, now teaching at Regent - 
lege. The. book argues that m: 
derstanding or misuse of Scripture# 
the message of the Scripture itself, 
blame for any exploitation of natur 
Christians — including James Watt.: 

Because this collection “has ew 
thing” (except an index), it is like a | 
aissance book, though not the work 
single genius. Its seven authors inof 
two students and five professors—o/ 
vironmental studies, economics, 
tory, philosophy, and English (Wi 
son). It contains an environmental: 


‘the state of the planet, a historical 
nt of how it got that way, an 
sis of economic models that influ- 
our choices, a careful examination 
. theology of stewardship, a set of 
tide-posts for ecological decision 
ig, several pages of specific 
stions for individual response, a 
annotated bibliography, a hopeful 
> scenario—even lots of cartoons. 

wre accurately, Earthkeeping is a 
mational book because its authors 
‘to put all that together to make 
ag it, reading it, and living by its 
iples acts of worship. Appropri- 
‘the book ends with a steward’s 
1 written by one of the authors. 
n Wilkinson wove the strands to- 
sr and contributed some memora- 
yassages. One compares “the great 
sdral of creation” to the cathedrals 
ndon or Paris, with their gargoyles 
other decorations dissolving “like 
wus flesh in the automotive air. As 
those cathedrals, “the outline is 
ame; the ecosystems still function. 
in the niches and cornices of the 
phere, the fine work blurs and 
ibles.” As “whole species dwindle 
vanish,” nature becomes more “like 
t hollow shell, stripped of its origi- 
ntricacy. 


tever Happened to Eden? is a less 
prehensive but equally serious 
istian response to the environmen- 
risis. Its authors seem to be doers as 
as thinkers. “Jack” Sheaffer is head 
n Illinois engineering firm that de- 
ps waste-management systems. 
Brand is a Wheaton College biology 
essor who has served as ecological 
sultant on some of Sheaffer's proj- 
. The two have also worked together 
cal politics to bring environmental 
es before voters. 

‘hatever Happened to Eden? is wrif- 
in a journalistic style that rushes 
gz without ignoring or distorting 


hard facts. The book’s basically up-beat 
tone is indicated by its subtitle, “Earth’s 
Energy-Environment Crisis Opens 
Doors to New Prosperity.’ Some read- 
ers may flinch at its unabashed bias to- 
ward management of natural resources 
as “a more positive concept” than con- 
servation, which “has an unfortunate 
connotation of non-use, hoarding, or 
anxious preservation. In contrast, man- 
agement denotes “action, organization, 
and direction.” 

Sheaffer and Brand root their 
stewardship arguments in Scripture and 
conclude that our priorities must in- 
clude switching to solar and other re- 
newable energy sources as rapidly as 
possible, recycling more and more ma- 
terials to stop pollution of the natural 
environment, and building commu- 
nities of ecologically sensitive citizens. 

Whatever Happened to Eden? has a 
practical ring because of its emphasis on 
successful large-scale engineering proj- 
ects designed to turn things around. It 
cites many authoritative reference 


sources as well as newspaper stories and 
magazine articles. This short book does 
have an index, plus a brief bibliography 
divided into several categories. It is re- 
commended to any who find Earth- 
keeping too long, too scholarly, too 
theoretical, or too expensive. 


The Integral Urban House is the kind 
of secular handbook to which most 
Christians will have to turn once they 
resolve to become part of the ecological 
solution rather than part of the prob- 
lem. Subtitled “Self-Reliant Living in 
the City,’ it is based on four years’ ex- 
perience in refining appropriate tech- 
nological systems in a refurbished Vic- 
torian house (at 1516 Fifth Street in 
Berkeley, California). The house is a 
project of the Farallones Institute 
founded by architect Sim Van der Ryn, 
who wrote the introduction and contri- 
buted to the book in other ways. The In- 
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tegral Urban House is an educational 
exhibit open to the public five days a 
week. 

The book based on this ongoing ex- 
periment is a huge encyclopedia on 
energy conservation, recycling, waste 
management, urban gardening, solar 
technology, and so on. It is full of tables, 
figures, working drawings, and other 
information to help people make wise 
decisions and carry them out: What are 
the alternatives? What should one do 
first? What will each step cost in time 
and money? What benefits will accrue 
to the environment, community, and 
household? 

Cleaning up “our own_ backyard” 
won't avert major threats to the earth's 
ecosphere but it is undoubtedly the 
place to start. Such practical education 
in ecological stewardship should 
strengthen our resolve to exert a re- 
deeming influence through the political 
process—and give us credibility for 
those larger efforts. 

How many people will it take to exer- 
cise a servant-style lordship over the 
earth? (Answer: All who know the Ser- 
vant-Christ as Lord). 


EEE EEE 


You have invested time and resources in 
acquiring a “secular” education in medicine, 
law, business, teaching, engineering or another 
field. Today's job market requires you to mas- 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for your 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a year in 
Christian Studies —in a community of faith 
and learning which believes that Jesus Christ 
requires all areas of life and thought to be 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Investi- 
gate our programs leading to the Master of 
Christian Studies, Master of Theological Stud- 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 


NEW COLLEGE BERKELEY 
2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


(415) 841-9386 
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Faith and 


Economics 


SCOTT THOMAS 


Where Faith and Economics Meet by 


David M. Beckmann. Augsburg, 1981, , 


paper, $5.95. 


Economic Anxiety and Christian Faith 
by Larry Rasmussen. Augsburg, 1981, 
paper, $3.95. 


hese two books differ in their 

theological approach to the subject 
of our economic lives as Christians. 
They also differ in their assessment of 
current economic problems, and_ in 
their conclusions about how Christian- 
ity and economics should relate. The 
authors underscore issues that have 
been superficially treated in most 
Christian books on economics. They 
give a valuable introduction to issues 
that Christians need to consider seri- 
ously in order to participate in the cur- 
rent debate on economic policy. 

David Beckmann is an economist at 
the World Bank, with degrees from 
Christ Seminary (St. Louis) and the 
London School of Economics. Where 
Faith and Economics Meet is, he says, 
“a letter home,’ written out of his ex- 
periences as a Lutheran pastor and 
economist. Larry Rasmussen teaches 
Christian ethics at Wesley Seminary 
(Washington, D.C.). Economic Anxiety 
and Christian Faith was written during 
his sabbatical in East Africa and central 
Europe. 

In his theological approach, 
Beckmann appeals to the whole canon 
of Scripture to discuss economic con- 
cerns in the context of global issues and 
Christian faith. He intends to root 
economic life in God’s character. Ras- 
mussen draws more heavily from New 
Testament sources, especially Christ’s 
humility, simplicity, and suffering. His 
central question is “What does the way 
of the cross mean for the followers of 
Jesus in the economic order in which 
they find themselves?” In contrast, 
Beckmann concentrates on the rele- 
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vance of God's grace to our economic 
life. 

That difference in theological ap- 
proach affects how the authors relate 
Christianity to contemporary culture. 
Beckmann believes that there is a dis- 
torted correspondence between Bibli- 
cal values and modern culture. Faith 
and economics meet in “economic cul- 
ture, the materialistic society that 


emerged during the IndustriabRevohis< 
tion and the Enlightenment: Economic : 


culture was shaped by God and in a‘dis- 
torted way.reflects his character. 
Beckmann believes there are» Biblical 
roots to Enlightenment:values that“are 
responsible forthe -affluence of.the 
West. Yet modern economic life is un- 


godly because those Biblically rooted. 


values have been distorted by idolatry. 
Only God's grace can’free us from, the 
“materialistic fetishes” of money. y..and 
uncontrolled growth, giving ussthe sé- 


curity tovexamine serenely our, lives’and 


our societys:Beckmann speaks of a “holy 
materialisih™ wihat affirms the Biblical 
roots and divine providence behind our 
materi prosperity, but recognizes:that 
contemporary economic life has been 
distorted-by 

Tn-ebhitzast, Rasmussen sees a’discon- 
tinuity” betwé@n Christian values and 


contemporary culture, He wonders if. 


| the Christie valtiés’ ‘that made méd@t 


‘eéonomic life possible. “Adne 
capitalism and the notion of the“g 
lifé” he _¢ontends, 
characte ‘and eonduet t ineonsistent with 
the. ‘Christian values“of simplicity, suffi- 
ciency, equality, stewar' hip 
munity, ; 

Both «authors “would. 
American® culture is ‘un- Ch 
their differing approaches. 
ity and culture lead 4 ‘disagreement,’ 
over authentic Christian awitness» in- 
economic life. Rasmusseri beliéves ma- 
terialism is sinful; Béckmann believes 
materialism is not sinfal, but is dis- 
torted by idolatry. The negative cultural 
values of American economic life attrib- 
uted by Rasmussen to capitalism are 
what Beckmann calls a result of idolatry, 
not a result of the economic system re- 
sponsible for the high standards of liv- 
ing that we enjoy. 

Because Beckmann draws on all of 
Scripture, he is able to balance the Bib- 
lical sanction for generating wealth with 


Mk 
that 
m, but 


: se 
iene kg poor nations follows most of t 


; ve Y 
to G afta ‘t 


responsibility for that wealth towe} 
poor. Rasmussen's focus on the pj 
of Christ and the role of the C} 
economic life is a necessary }| 
sufficient basis for a Christian y| 
economics or national economic | 

Rasmussen believes our cj} 
economic life requires __ pref 
changes because of the “economy 
ee caused by the failure of Key} 
‘economics to “manage” the ecc} 
na ‘resource scarcity and enviro 
tal. dangers imposed by the “lir 
growth,’ and the continually wi 
gap between rich and poor ni 
Christianity and economics meet, 
econemie. culture as Beckmann 
tend§, but™in the “god-wrestle. 
seizes us unexpectedly amid the y} 
and turbulent transition to a susta} 
society. Economic anxiety is an 
tion to faith. 

Rasmussen overstates his eco# 
anxiety thesis. He should have ¢| 
sed economic policy in the cont 
the fiscalist-monetarist debate. 
monetarist economists Hayek, 
Mises, and Friedman have prop# 
about the inadequacy of Keys} 
economics for half a century. Becl{ 
acknowledges the limits of fiscal 
and emphasizes monetary restraii} 
Belief in the limits to growth is | 


Perk 


foster habit 0 eB 


sumptions found in the popular 
ture. As an;economist working di 
with poor*nations through the’ 
Bank, ‘Becknjann puts many of! 
popular assumptions in perspectiv 
admits; for example, that the gz 
tween rich’and poor nations ha: 
ened, yet he points out that eco: 
development in the Third Worlo 
the last decades has not been a f 
with the rich getting richer and the 
getting poorer. Though sensitive t! 
cerns of the simple lifestyle move: 
he points out the limitations of s 
living in actually helping the poo 
gives constructive alternatives. 
For many readers Beckmann’s d 
sion of faith and economics will be 


ing. Although he writes on a 
r level, his expertise in 
jics, theology, and composition 
his book essential reading for a 
<d Christian approach to eco- 
. Rasmussen's strength is clearly 
torical development of the in- 
between Christian values and 
an culture, and the role they 
our economic life. His questions 
Beckmann’s view of Christianity 
ture. 


THOMAS studied economics at 
an University (Washington, D.C.), 
recent graduate of New College for 
ed Christian Studies, Berkeley. 


2 Two Horizons 
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_ ANTHONY C.T 


HANK SHOLAR 


wo Horizons by Anthony C. 
ton. Eerdmans, 1980, cloth, 
). 


Ill evangelical Christians continue 
fo assume that Biblical interpreta- 
s like a soliloquy, that the Bible 
prets itself’? Or will they begin to 
eriously the hermeneutical prob- 
others now wrestle with: the his- 
| distance between the reader and 
xt; the prejudices or “pre-under- 
ngs’ the reader brings to his or 
ading of the text; the problem of 
ermeneutical circle” that requires 
ready to understand (at least min- 
) what one is trying to under- 
> 

hony C. Thiselton believes such 
ophical problems are legitimate 
(and especially) for interpreters 
> rule of thumb is the Reformed 


motif, “faith seeking understanding.” 
This book retains the difficult style of its 
doctoral dissertation prototype, but it is 
important enough for anyone interested 
in the problems of New Testament in- 
terpretation to plow through. 

The story-line of The Two Horizons 
includes analyses of such philosophers 
as Martin Heidegger, Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, and Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
whose thought, Thiselton says, offers 
helpful descriptions of the modern be- 
liever’s situation, particularly in the task 
of understanding Scripture for life in 
our world. Thiselton also offers a critical 
analysis of the New Testament interpre- 
tation of Rudolf Bultmann, who ap- 
proached the Bible in view of these 
philosophical problems, yet failed to 
solve the problems, because of his own 
pre-understandings. Even so, says 
Thiselton, Bultmann’s thought provides 
important lessons for all who pick up 
the task today. 

The book opens with two introduc- 
tions, one describing basic. hermeneuti- 
cal issues, the other introducing the 
thinkers already mentioned. Thiselton 
first explains his view that we shouldn't 
assume a soliloquy idea of Biblical in- 
terpretation; all interpretation involves 
“an engagement between two sets of 
horizons (to use Gadamers phrase), 
namely those of the ancient text and 
those of the modern reader or hearer.’ 
Thus, the problem in understanding 
the meaning of Scripture, or any text for 
that matter, is how to “fuse” the two 
horizons—so that the text’s sense in its 
horizon can be understood meaning- 
fully in the reader's horizon. For Thisel- 
ton, only by first acknowledging the his- 
torical distance between text and reader 
can one begin to approach such fusion. 

The second section of the book de- 
votes one chapter to each of three as- 
pects of the problems of hermeneutics: 
history, theology, and language. Thisel- 
ton traces the evolution of the problem 
of “historical truth” from Lessing (and 
his proverbial “ditch”) to Troeltsch and 
the “history of religions” school, and 
finally to Wolfhart Pannenberg, whom 
Thiselton appreciates at least for his ar- 
guments against historical relativism 
and positivism. 

Thiselton’s chapter on the theological 
aspect of the hermeneutical problems 
presents his chief complaint against tra- 
ditional evangelical interpretation 


theory. Essentially, he argues against ad 
hoc theological grounds for a soliloquy 
method. Whether the appeal is to prin- 
ciples of faith, the Bible’s authority, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, God’s “timeless 
truth,” or whatever, Thiselton says tra 
ditionalists cannot deny the fact that 
God communicates through the ordi- 
nary understanding of human beings. 
Therefore, the hermeneutical problems 
not only remain unsolved by theological 
perspective, but are intensified in 
terms of evangelical faith. No doctrine 
protects a faithful reader from reading 
his or her own prejudices into Scrip- 
ture. 

On language, Thiselton briefly dis- 
cusses the problems of translation, the 
limitations of linguistics and_ struc- 
turalism as aids to hermeneutics (they 
help outline the text’s horizon, but not 
the reader's), and the relation between 
thought and language. This chapter 
barely introduces the current discus- 
sions on language aspects of the her- 
meneutical problems. 

The book’s third, last, and largest sec- 
tion discusses the four German thinkers 
introduced earlier. Each can be read 
separately as an introduction to a sig- 
nificant scholar, but taken together they 
stand as the ground for much of the fer- 
ment in New Testament and philosophi- 
cal hermeneutics today. Two chapters 
introduce major themes in Heidegger's 
Being and Time; a third covers ele- 
ments of his later thought. The section 
on Bultmann, also three chapters long, 
surveys neo-Kantian elements in his 
hermeneutical method, the role of 
Heidegger in his thought, and gives a 
fascinating critique of Bultmann’s mis- 
application of his own good insights into 
hermeneutics. Thiselton introduces 
Gadamer’s views by focusing on his 
magnum opus, Truth and Method, and 
analyzing his and Heidegger's influence 
on the “new hermeneutic.” 

Wittgenstein is included, although 
his philosophy does not fit organically 
with the other three. Thiselton here 
makes an original contribution to a 
growing philosophical: literature at- 
tempting to cross-fertilize the analytic, 
linguistic Anglo-American philosophy 
(supremely influenced by Wittgenstein 
at Cambridge) with continental existen- 
tial, historical philosophy. He sees 
Wittgenstein shoring up Bultmann’s 
weaknesses, and concludes his book by 
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applying the former's “language-game” 
insights to certain problems in the New 
Testament about how faith and works 
properly fit together. 

Long and cumbersome as it is, this 
book is important and controversial in 
its field. It should stimulate new 
thought about New Testament her- 
meneutics and the problems honest in- 
terpreters continue to face. 


HANK SHOLAR is studying philosophy in the 
Graduate Theological Union and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


The Dead/ 
Man and the 
Stranger / 


LAUREN DUNLAP 


The Dead Man and The Stranger by 
Gary Brockman. Illustrations by Phil 
Smith. Still Point Press, 1981, paper, 
$2.95. 


s the Stranger supposed to be a 

Christ-figure? How about little 
Amelia—a sort of Everyman? 

Despite the author's citation of Ephe- 
sians 4:22 (“that ye put off ...the old 
man which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts”) as source for the pivotal 
character of the Old Man, what Gary 
Brockman has written is neither para- 
ble, morality play, nor tract. The 
characters emerge as people, fleshed- 
out and believable. In fact, The Dead 
Man and The Stranger stands so firmly 
on its own, as a good story well-told, 
that the afterword’s explanation of its 
theological origin seemed out of place. 

Reading the afterword, I sat up and 
blinked. Had I missed all kinds of sym- 
bolism? I'd thought I was reading a 
story. On further reflection I decided 
that I had been reading a story. Al- 


though the author finds his impetus in 
an abstract, metaphysical Christian con- 
cept (as well as in other ideas about 
death and families and growing up), 
Brockman creates the concrete particu- 
lars that fiction is made of. He doesn’t 
succumb to the temptation to expound 
ideas at the expense of the art form. 
Consequently, the underlying ideas are 
not demeaned by one-dimensional pres- 
entation in the form of treatise- 
disguised-as-story. I’m glad the author 
put his comments, if they were to be in- 
cluded at all, in an afterword rather 
than a preface. 

The afterword did, however, make 
me appreciate even more the writer's 
crafting as I considered how the story 
skirted the pitfalls of “illustrating a 
point. The Dead Man’s strong images 
are never strained, its prose never clut- 
tered or clumsy, its plot never bogged 
down. 

The story is about a parentless girl 
child who gets shuffled among relatives 
until she ends up with her aunts Melba 
and Darlene. In their still and shadowy 
house, her liveliest activities are listen- 
ing to Bible stories read aloud; and sit- 
ting nearby while Aunt Darlene naps, 
to wake her if she begins to snore. 
Amelia's life acquires a less sedentary 
dimension when one day she discovers 
that the Old Man lives in the house 
also. Shortly after Amelia learns that he 
exists, bawdy and blind and forever sit- 
ting in his room, the Old Man dies. But 
first a young man, the Stranger, comes 
in his car to take him away. After the 
funeral, Amelia returns to the aunts’ 
home, as the Stranger does later. The 
Old Man is absent, of course, buried in 
a red satin-lined coffin—but’ there 
prove to be presences far more power- 
ful than mere physical presence. The 
story is told from the perspective of a 
child too small to understand much that 
surrounds her—a feat of narration, suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

The publication of The Dead Man and 
The Stranger would be unlikely if not 
unthinkable outside the context of the 
growing presence of small presses: as a 
rule, no commercial publishing house 
will touch novella-length fiction. Still 
Point Press has not only made available 
this story, but has done so handsomely 
and inexpensively. Copies may be or- 
dered directly from the press: P.O. Box 
1606, Mansfield, OH 4490]. 


LAUREN Dosiae lives in El Cerr; : 
and writes fiction that is mostly too) 
be short stories and too short to be 4 


{ 
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Dear Lauren Dunlap: | 
I hope you will not consider j} 
impropriety that I have previe| 
your Radix review of my book ane} 
writing to you about it.... You} 
deem my shadowy faith that I 
writing, and had written, a cer 
sort of story, although nearly ev} 
one to whom I showed it seemed t } 
reading something I had not writif 
Thanks to the symbolists that inf 
our English literature faculties iny] 
land and era, most Americans t)4 
that “serious literature” is tha 
which an author never means hi} 
her words: a deeper “meaning 
searched out at all costs, and| 
story, characters, images, and sen 
and emotional experiences the aut 
labored so hard to bring to life are 
carded, as one would discard a x 
sage written in code once the 


message has been transcribed. ' 
state of affairs makes it nearly impx 
ble for a modern American readé 
understand what real allegory 


psychomachia—is. Instead of be 
delighted that we have two (or ms 
stories in one—a bargain—we clin 
the more abstract or internal of 
two and crumple up the other as: 
were yesterday's telegram. I alre 
possessed the place, era, people, 
predicament of Dead Man before « 
I considered their parallel to the n 
teries of sanctification... 
Gary Brock 
Madison, 


Because God Cares by Walld 
Fisher. Augsburg, 1980, paper, $4 

The eight brief chapters of this 
transcribe sermons preached fow 
and Easter. This Lutheran pastor § 
fresh, contemporary twist to Lu 
traditional “theology of the cross 
phasizing how God has worked f 
good in the life and death of 
Good devotional reading any til 
the year. 
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ayed! by Stan Telchin. Chosen 
s, 1981, cloth, $7.95. 

trayed is how the author, a suc- 
il Jewish businessman, felt when 
aughter told her parents she had 
me a Christian at college. This is 
ory of how he investigated for him- 
yhat the New Testament says about 
. Not only a pretty good Bible stu- 
the author also knows how to grip 
sader in spinning his tale. Will Stan 
Ethel win their Judy back from the 
n? Can Stan play fair with the reli- 
he’s always shunned as anti-Semi- 
What if he ends up believing in 
; too? You don’t have to be Jewish to 
y this page-turner. 


ated to Praise by Derek Prime. 
Varsity, 1981, paper, $2.95. 
Scottish pastor gives down-to-earth 
sition of the place of praise in a 
stian’s life. Created to give God 
y, remade and destined to learn 
to do it right, we can properly 
se the Lord in every part of human 
Each practical chapter closes with a 
er that translates ideas into devo- 
al action for the reader. 


m the Underside: Evangelism 
n a Third World Perspective 
James Armstrong. Orbis, 1981, 
ar, $4.95. 

ow can a Methodist bishop in In- 
a write from a “third world perspec- 
*? By practicing what he and other 
welists preach: yoking up with 
ist by faith leads to compassion for 
ering with) all he died to save. 
istrong’s spiritual ears are tuned to 
sufferers of this world, especially 
e he has met in Latin America. His 
sry and practice of evangelism thus 
r a sharp social edge. Conversant 
sympathetic with traditional evan- 
stic trends, he challenges many of 
n with irrefutable illustrations from 
worldwide church that true evan- 
sm produces justice as well as jus- 
ation. 


t Supper and Lords Supper 
I. Howard Marshall. Eerdmans, 
l paper, $6.95. 

he author does his usual excellent 
larly job in this critical survey of the 
y Testament’s teaching on “holy 
ymunion.” Any interested reader can 
ow his line of reasoning, though. 


And every serious Christian ought to be 
interested in the meaning of this one 
ceremony prescribed by Jesus to spell 
out our unity with him in flesh-and- 
blood fellowship. A timely reexamina- 
tion of the sacred meal in an era chock- 
full of renewed sensitivity to symbolic 
actions. 


Paul's Idea of Community: The 
Early House Churches in Their 
Historical Setting by Robert Banks. 
Eerdmans, 1980, paper, $5.95. 

Sensing the apostle Paul's unique 
contribution to the idea of Christian 
community, the author presents a 
thorough study of Paul's letters with an 
eye on the living church. Banks knows 
his way around the epistles and the an- 
cient world in which they were written, 
and he has been instrumental in the 
Australian house church movement as 
well. That combination gives his book 
some expertise in doctrine and practice 
all at once. It also breeds suspicion that 
the evidence is unduly weighted toward 


conclusions that favor “charismatic” 
over “official” interpretations of church 
life. Even so, this volume is a wise and 
handy guide to life together as God’s 
gathered people. 


Resolving Church Conflicts: A 
Case Study Approach for Local 
Congregations by G. Douglass 
Lewis. Harper & Row, 1981, paper, 
$5.95. 

This installment in Harper's “Experi- 
ence and Reflection” series applies the 
case study method to the problem of 
disagreement in local churches. Argu- 
ing that such conflicts may actually gen- 
erate creative growth if one can endure 
the pain long enough to get hold of 
what's really going on, Lewis uses sev- 
eral cases to illustrate what he means. 
Pastors, lay leaders, and workaday 
Christians can learn new skills for 
peace-making and discipleship by im- 
aginatively thinking through the cases 
in this book. 

—JACK BUCKLEY 


“This book is an attempt to witness and to ~ 
listen. The dialogue between Muslims and 
Christians is exceedingly serious. The issue 
are profound. They are about the basic _ 
issues of the human situation. 


| “We need to learn to speak with one 
| another from within our respective com-. 
‘munities of faith. That is what we have tried 
to do. We have not minced words. We 
- have spoken with candor.” 


— The Authors 


Islam and 


hristianity 


A Muslim and a Christian 


in Dialogue 


by Badru D. Kateregga 
, and David W. Shenk 


At your bookstore 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


2$$ JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 


How Radix Is Different 


There have been several agents that 
have radicalized and rounded out the 
basically sound Reformed teaching I got 
myself exposed to in college (via IVCF). 
But the thing that keeps arresting my 
attention is the way in which Radix con- 
tinues to be a major encouragement and 
stimulation with every issue. 

I have seen other magazines imper- 
ceptibly (until it was quite perceptible) 
veer away from the balance and prophe- 
tic punch that had made them, at least 
to me, so valuable. Somehow, and I 
consider it nothing short of super- 
natural, Right On/Radix has kept “on 
track” and has continued to address at 
the same time issues such as poetry, dis- 
armament, grappling with whether to 
start/keep following Jesus, sexuality, 
art, literature, etc. 

I appreciate the way in which your 
staff and your work critique the left and 
right of so many issues—well, radi- 
cally— without getting so precious 
that you can't appreciate the value in a 
movie from the other side of a class bar- 
rier, for instance. 


Tom Cook 

Oxford, OH 

P.S. Do try to get David Gill to do a 
piece when he can. 


Mis; as 


I particularly enjoyed the Radix in- 
terview — with Czeslaw = Milosz 
(November-December 1981). He said 
that by his birth and upbringing he is 
“marked” as a Catholic, that he has “al- 
ways felt he belonged to the Church, 
yet I am not so sure he would admit to 
being a Christian in the sense that I 
would use that word. He seems to be a 
man of subtle courage and deep faith. 
His selection as a Nobel Prize recipient 
propelled him into the international 
limelight. At the same time, his own 
Poland was propelled into the limelight 
of international crisis and tension be- 
cause of the people’s uprising. Thank 
you for this insight into the man, his 
works, his relationship with the 
Church, and the light that this sheds on 
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his homeland and the struggles of 
Polish people. 

Gerald Schlintz 

Oakland, CA 


1) eas 


About “Christian Elements in Tol- 
kien, November-December 1981, all 
that Downing says about the Christian 
good within Tolkien’s trilogy is true. 
Surely one can join him in his assertion 
that Tolkien’s subcreation is Christian, 
with its principle of moral recompense, 
with the discernibility of evil and good, 
and with the pervading presence of joy 
and hope. But why slide over obvious 
parallels with the Christian story as 
though these merely seem so? 

As Downing said, Gandalf started out 
as a magician in The Hobbit, but that 
work is a preliminary child’s story. The 
Gandalf of The Lord of the Rings 
emerges as a majestic figure. When he 
falls to his physical destruction and 
comes back to life dressed in white— 
“White as snow in the sunshine; and 
gleaming white was his robe; the eyes 
under his deep brows were bright 
piercing as the rays of the sun; power 
was in his hand”—one has to labor, ‘it 
seems to me, to avoid a sense of Christ- 
parallel. 

And why must it “simply not do” for 
multitudes of readers to identify with 
Frodo, sensing that they, too, possess “a 
ring of power” to which they can cling 
(to their own destruction) or surrender 
(to their redemption)? Perhaps Tolkien 
didn’t think “I'll make Frodo an Every- 
man, but he made his chief character 
uncommonly like an Everyman or read- 
ers wouldn't make the transfer. 

Agreed, Tolkien has given us a Chris- 
tian “fabric” that does not portray Bibli- 
cal stories in primary colors, but in the 
dictionary sense, he has given us the al- 
legorical: “A representation of abstract 
or spiritual meaning through concrete 
or material forms; figurative treatment 
of one subject under the guise of 
another.’... 

Lewis did not want to be thought al- 
legorical but Tolkien described him as 
excessively so. Tolkien did not want to 
be allegorical, but quite a few readers 
think that he not only makes the 
spiritual concrete but also lets the 
bright sun of his Christian faith project 
clear images from the created world and 
from the Bible into his subcreation. 

For that matter, what work of im- 
aginative fiction that is faithful to life 
can be other than a reflection of Scrip- 
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tural revelation? And if such wot 
been written by someone stee+ 
Bible lore, how can it fail to reff 
rectly both the spirit and the le} 
the Word? Allegorical? Of cours¢ 


Arthur Wij 
Santa Barbay 


Child Abuse | 


...1 cannot remain silent abo} 
ginia Mollenkott’s treatment of t} 
thors and editor of the Baker's Dij 
ary of Christian Ethics. I cann} 
how any path of reasoning can lea} 
the data she presents to the cona 
that Carl F. H. Henry et al. are cu} 
unwilling to face a problem. Dr. | 
is a saint, one who has done my 
rouse evangelicals to responsible} 
concern. He is her natural ally 4 
cause of justice. Her inability to 4 
nize that makes me wonder who » 
us could be worthy of her praise 4 

Her subject is timely. I have kr 
case of incest in a church which | 
fact, not properly dealt with. Int 
stance it did not seem to me that 
archy was to blame, but the lack 4 
effective discipline whatever. .. 


Fredericl} 
College Static 


< WW : — 
Virginia Mollenkott makes 
claims in “Evangelicalism, Patri 
and the Abuse of Children” (Ja 
February 1982) and some of themr 
to be.questioned .... 

1. “... all striking of another I 
being is abusive.” Corporal punis] 
is not necessarily, and ought not t 
venting of anger, nor a_ Vi 
humiliating attack, nor a messagd 
strength is the source of author 
slap on the hand can be the only 
tive way to teach a toddler tos 
danger. A spanking can be an act « 
toward a child who is rebelling 
tently, if it is not done ina fury, bul 
explanations and followed by re 
ances of love. 

2. “The cause of the violent 6: 
lectful abuse of children is the 
nant-submissive model of hume 
lationships.”... Surely Molld 
does not mean that authority ane 
mission have no place in human 
tions. Otherwise, one must find! 


of being dominant over submis- 
ciples. 

.. absolute power offers danger- 
rential for corruption. I know of 
ptural basis for arguing that men 
solute power in a household, ex- 
g them from obedience to Scrip- 


Thus for all practical purposes, 
mal evangelical interpretation of 
le at times has provided and con- 

to provide sanction for child 


rstatement. A more reasonable 
sion from the article's preceding 
aph would be that people have 
he “spare the rod” text as an ex- 
9 abuse children or not to inter- 
n child abuse.... 

preciate and share Ms. Mollen- 
Jesire to end child abuse and neg- 
agree the issue needs attention. 
s ought to speak out against in- 
abuse, and neglect; churches 
to exercise discipline to stop and 
the abusers and should provide 
r and help for the abused. But 
sms like the above weaken the ar- 
effectiveness in calling attention 
child abuse problem. 


Katherine W. Kuhl 
College Station, TX 


ad with great disappointment the 
> “Evangelicalism, Patriarchy, and 
buse of Children.” If one is to take 
ical evangelical” viewpoint against 
; violence, one needs to take a 
tent position.... 

ce January 1973 we in the U.S. 
had a liberal abortion law. There- 
he majority of the children born 
then are “wanted and planned.” 
ver, statistics indicate that the in- 
ce of child abuse has risen dramat- 
My personal experience as a resi- 
chief resident in pediatrics at San 
isco General Hospital and Oak- 
Children’s Hospital is that the inci- 
2 as well as the viciousness of child 
» has risen to an alarming intensity. 
has this happened since the abor- 
uling of 1973?... 


> ultimate child abuse is killing 
child. Jesus commanded us to 
> our neighbors.” If that little per- 
aside the uterus is alive, a human 
, then he or she is our neighbor. 
pregnant woman is also our 
bor. Two lives are our concern! 

2 Crisis Pregnancy Center of the 
Bay (affiliated with the Christian 
n Council) is a counseling center 


and, most important, homes of Chris- 
tian families available to assist women 
in crisis as an alternative to abortion. 


Brendan O. Duterte, M.D. 
Oakland, CA 


Intimacy 


Your January/February issue about 
the family was of great interest to me. I 
especially appreciated Frances 
Adeney’s article, “Intimacy and the 
Public Schools.” As a Christian teaching 
in a large public primary school in 
California, I have had a growing con- 
cern for the loss of family support in the 
lives of our students. 

Children come to school upset, frus- 
trated by situations in their homes. 
Teachers are overwhelmed by the 
angry, sad feelings of their students. In 
order to cope with a variety of emo- 
tional problems often existing within 
classrooms of 33 to 35 children, they 
turn to activities of social theorists, ac- 
tivities in Value Clarification or Magic 
Circle. 

I commend Frances Adeney in the 
way she dealt with the school problem 
which caused her daughter's tension 
during the beginning weeks of school. 
Rather than “bailing out” of the public 
school she identified her daughter's 
problem and went directly to the 
teacher to talk about Jenny and express 
the viewpoint of their family about the 


sharing of feelings during the magic cir- 
cle time. 

It disturbs me that some Christian 
families remove their children from 
public school rather than do as the 
Adeneys did. I urge Christian families 
to become involved in their children’s 
school, know the school’s curriculum, 
and then be supportive of the people 
and processes within the school that 
reinforce Biblical principles. 

Marilyn Shaver 
Walnut Creek, CA 


You'te 

needed... 
amd we ll 
show you 
whete... 


Over 1,000 Christian organizations re- 
cruit personnel through Intercristo ... 
all vocations, all locations ... 28,000 
openings, available right now. 


Call (800)426-1342 


Helping God's People 

Into God's Work — Worldwide 
P.O. Box 33487 
Seattle, WA 98133 


a hot line, free pregnancy testing, 
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